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LITER V1TRK OF BENGAL 
B\ Am yda> 

Ihc JUhyion of Ckuitanya, its pl<tce tk& 
'teal' 1 of I mho a Reliyions 

«.tiv paid y< ais ago there hv< d on the plains of Bac- 
11 la, or m the valley of the Oxus oi Amu an ancient race of 
shophrrd«iand cultivator w < ji m tnai earn ere rultiv it<A 
■with success man v of tin uts »< p acc aim civ ill/ 1 hie Tne 
Hindus and the Persians, tin Greeks and the Romans, the anci¬ 
ent Saxons ind Germans and thiou> a tlnm all the mon#fc& 
nations ot \\< sum Euiojie, aic descended from this ancient race. 

Eveiy student of the science of language knows the sources 
fiom which wo derive oui knowledge regarding this ancient 
Ar) an iace We know th it these out umole ancestors develop¬ 
ed to a high degree* social and domestic virtues, that they built 
not only huts mdvillages but houses and cities among them 
Wo know thc^ cultivated the arts of tilling, weaving, carpentry, 
distilling UquoijS, & working iu silver, iron and othei metals 
'1’hcy Imd kirigs£ and queens among tliein they tended shoajjg 
kme and other &nmitls, they constructed boats and carried ob 
a uule^oivt of trade', and lastly, ( and what is most important^ 
tbey were* mme civilized than the surrounding nation* whom 
rlhoy designated barbarians Among this ancient race the father 
f picketed tire family, the mother supei intended dotaesti# af- 
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out tlio daily food, and the dffugbi r MiJk ■ l 
cpws and did the menial duties of the l^h^fv 
Wiatwasthe prevailing faith among§ti<h>» uu tout* 
A^ya& ancestors * Not the worship of one God, a* 

^mn? fondly assume, but the worship of the hc,*\ 
elements A little insight yito the principle <d 
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tpre will convince us that the conception of on* i > 
in the first instance suggest itself to the hu >* < mu’ »< . 
prude and untutored stati Our c inceptions o< >i» \ »o« • 

♦arise from our aptitude to suppose an actor in ► >v jwm«* < n 
which an action arrests our attention or strikes our imagination, 
and the barbarian sees in the roaring tempest, the bursting 
thunder and the lashing wan s, not the various manifestations 
of the wrath of one deitv but the agencies of a variety of angry 
gods each acting m a particular way It is only after the mind 
is .Considerably ok.vu.Ud and is capable of discovering faintly and 
dimly at first a linrmom m the xarious. phenomena of / ftture 
that it can attribute v ach changing and appareim c(m- 
tradiofeory events to /the agent y of one Being And Of . ^ 
Aryans of Central Asia were not by any means W „ T \ armsa 
yet \fie truces that wc have of them clearly shew thJ ^ 
apt >et arrived at that high degree of civilization at I t y.., 

conception of one God is possible 

Wo can substantiate these aiguinents by addiy 
There is evidence to shew th|it the sky was worsluppf t ^ eSe 
ancient Aiyans under the name of Dyaus, whence t 1 ^ y) evas of 
tfc$$S$«r Hindus, the Kras of the Greeks, and the/ t syllable 
Ofihotiatm Jupiter Varan a, the Uranus of th' Q^fcg \m 

tum&er of the deities of this ancient race , 6 
„ rolled on, tind large raasseitof these At t( 

jkfwvO left their homes from time to time and migraivj 3 ^ 
t^Mquer N flj&d new eountrltiS^ 

ftflrfe& of Entire, were thus ci 
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i’ * hidden it) th«| 

•O' tai oti^i of the 
tf * - a the fertile plains of India 
iiif Both* tin- JEfindus and the Parsis have 

Bevas and^lhe Asnras, but while 4 W 
worship the Bevas and vilify the tknee-bet&pn Asuras, 
is do the reverse and worship th* Asnras Bjrft cornea depfefc 
vhich at first sight appears strange, hut is nothing bur Ufatkral, 
son e of the very Asums who are the most abused in the V«$as^ 
tre represented as thp chief gods. in tlie Zendavasta It is net 
lifSeult to discern th; it both the Hindus and the Parsis simply 
iesenbe m mythological stones the great war which ended m 
the separation of the* two races, tint the fonnor represent the 
,jbds and chiefs* of the Parsis as Asuras and the latter abuse and 
ulify the Hindus apd their gods as Dcvas Now, then, dbm- 
icnces the hiftoryiof the Hindus is a distinct rat o, -mhabi- 
ing the plains of th|3 Punjab, an 1 worshipping deified elements 
(w probably heroenof the late great \v<tij?with fire and Somarasa, 
il loudly chanted hymns, whub wue subsequently compiled 
f |s the Vedas Here, then, comm* m os the first, that is, the 
r edic age of the Hindu*. 

The Vedas are respected by the Hindus a#tbe Bible is by 
ie Christians, yet nothing can In more dissimilar than the Htd- 
|ui m as represented m the Vedas, and the Hinduism of the 
re ent day The gorgeous and poetical myths of the present 
fay find no place m the Vedas,—Durga, Kali, and the other 
lostfc popular deities of these times, weie unknown ia those-days 
le very division of the people into castes which forms the most 
jsseatial principle of model n Hinduism was unknown among the 
bsfc t Aryan conquerors*of India The Ve lie religion Wap mere’y th« 
j worship of elements, and probably of some deified heroes 
Struck the imagination or arreet^y 
iO |aoe of conquerors found a pbw% 

n t .... 31 u 








almost rival the Psalms of David who worshipped one God 
There was no priesthood, there were no religi ous inequalities, 
there was no offering up prayers m m unknown tongue, or 
through the agonc\ ol lined pc isons N T c jfcachlbold patnarch 
looked with respect incl awe, but also with d ie dignity of a man 
to the great heavens abo\e him,— each offdf°d his sacrifices to 
the invisible object of his worship and cra^ d for blessings on 
himself, his children, his race Such was the region of our ances 
tors,—such the first aspect of the Hindu rclig| m 

From this simple faith of a simple race t(^ the gorgeous and 
endless mythology of later days, the vast and immutable inequa¬ 
lities of caste, of endless customs, rites and sqpeistitious obser¬ 
vances—m one woid, from the Hinduism of M 16 Vedas to the 
Hinduism of the Puranas and the Tantras,—#fe&$r*3^, w ide leap^, 
what an astounding change 1 This was not, however, wro 
about m a day, and though we have no account left of| M 
events as they took place, it is not difficult to imagine | Iw 
they came about Division of labor is always seen to progress 
With the progress of civilization Each barbarian wamor is often 
found to build bis fishing boat, to make his arrows and to sew 
together his clothes, but with the progress of civilization fighting 
find stiip-building, tailoring and arrow-making become different 
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/eBts of industry Something of the sort must have taken 
odmg cn frith the Hindus as they progressed m civilization, and 
,rce wild*Ri»g of what took place has been left to us In the Vedic 
ghestp>s tfolcexjriarch tended his flocks and tilled his lands, fought 
the second placed Worshipped his gods But as the struggle for 
ntinued for ceT even for existence thickened, the art of war un- 
eserved m sonmen found it necessary to dtv'tc their life time to 
11 the skies, or ioi war But the worship of the anut lit gods could 
ith three hui up ltogether, and so tin wamors found it expe- 
'he character U ru» prayeis not personally but through s igos and 
lfficuU od menj' —m a woid, through professional priests As a 
n d *tuial consequence, while all real power remained with the 
j, t Qframors, the Ksliatnyas, who were the kings all over India,the 
£ priests or Brahmans assumed loftier functions, and moved by a 
u trong esprit dj cotps multiplied rites and religious observances, 
VQ till it actually became impossible for any one to perform such 
n( ntes except sudh as had devoted their life time to the subject 
iliThis division was not brought about in a day, long disputes and 
cjcivil wars, of which we tind obscure hut certain lecords in the 
cUpamshads as well as in some of the ancient myths, were earned 
upn between the Kshatnyas and the Brahmans before the latter 
sigave up all real power, and the former allowed the pnests to do- 
wflomeer in religion matters The common people continued to 
pall the land, tend the flocks, and as trade and commerce were 
^developed with the progiess of cmhzoAion, rose m influence 
|ind formed a new class, the Vaisyas , while those of the abori¬ 
gines who, driven to the last extremes of misery, at last gave up 
s heir hitherto unconqnered independence, and consented to serve 
jander the stern conquerors, were treated with a rigour propor¬ 
tionate to the long hostility that had been carried on, and formed 
(the low class 01 caste of Sudras 

[ Such, we believe, is th n simple and true origin of the caste 
system of India, about which so many big but fictitious theories 
have been framed by philosophers and antiquarians The dis¬ 
tinction between different trades and professions is well marked 
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iu ill countries, and even m western Europe where m\ 
nations consists of coast less changes and i evolutions, a mgv 
lady will not lulliugly marry a person ol the ti ad mg y classes 
wondeitlun that imong all ancient and patriarchs 
Egyptians the Indians, this very distinction should] 
marked and define d ? We liavc already seen tl 
religious •observances multiplied as soon as heredl 
were sot apait lor tin 11 performance Other things hi 
also caused by the same institution The Brahi 
religious works, and under the pre tc nee of commentU^ ^ 
Vedas, formed volumes ol social ami religious laws, suited to 
more advanced state of society in which they lived With th 
gradual development ol society this class of leligio-soeial lifcera 
ture increased, for new needs and exigencies of advancing civi 
hzation had to be daily met,-and the Smut is are still recognized 
as sacred books by the Hindus 

While the people wcie thus settling do$rn after a long 
and harassing war, othei agencies were at work Professor Max 
Muller calls mythology the effect and reaction of language on the 
human mind A poet in early ages describes the golden dawn 
as a blushing beauty flying from the embraces of the lusty sun 
Generations pass* away and the tale is handed down thiough 
centuries tdl the ical s°nse ol the sunile is lost, and Apollo is 
represented as a deity in love with a ec itam coy goddeBS Daphne 
who is chary of her gifts and flies fiom her lovei No doubt a 
large portion of the mythology of nations owes its origin to then 
via id and poetical imagination, and what Max Muller calls the 
effect of language on the mind, and many of the myths of the 
Hindus may be tiaccd and have been traced to such sources 
But probably a still hugci "jwirtion of mythology relates to the 
deeds of heroes, of which accounts are hatidc d down and exagger¬ 
ated from generation to generation till the heiocs ire turned into 
gods Both these causes acted with full vigour m India In the first 
place, tlie Aryans were an imaginative people andlndia with her 
lofty and snowy peaks her.trackless woods, hei mighty rivers over- 
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flooding enfeue villages an<J countnes, her va^t dcseits and hi 1 
fierce wild animals, and wild men still more flout, developed to the 
highest possible extent the imagination ol her new eonquerors And 
m the second place, tin harassing wars w ith the aborigines, which 
continued tor centuries, tuirushed poets with deeds which were 
preserved m songs and handed down with additional coloring, 
till the skies, or rather the imagination of the people, were filled 
With three bundled and thirty millions of gods and goddesses 
The character of the religion was so entirely changed that it is 
liuiCUit at the present time to supposi the n ligion of the Vedas 
and that of the Pur mas as belonging to one and the same 
jeople 

f The briefest attempt to tiace the course of religious changes 
n India will fill volumes, and our readers will excuse us if 
re desist from that task, and < on tent ourselves with simply 
ndicatmg the causes and processes at work, which developed 
the caste system, and changed the simple religion of the Veda** 
do the pompous mythology of the Puranas The same causes 
continued to work for centuries together The youthful vigour 
and pride of the Hindu race passed away, weakness and dissen- 
>ions followed, and the Puranas, which betnay signs of such a 
veak and enervated state of society, were themselves still further 
Regenerated into the Tantras ‘ New gods were added to the list, 
lew rites wei e devi loped, and dark and obscene rites came into 
rogue 

It may \eiy naturally be supposed that based, as it is, on 
iueh a variety of religious works, modern Hinduism is a very 
lomplex religion In no two provinces is it exactly the same 
Ihe Hinduism of Bengal differs materially from the Hinduism 
if the N W Provinces, and the Gashmerians arc Hindus of a 
different stamp from the people of the Carnatic Still, however, 
[here is much m common, and the connecting link consists m 
this fact, that every where Hinduism is based on some one or more 
r»f the four sacred works or rather senes of works abou named, 
u/ the Vedas, the Smntis |h-e Puranas and the Tantras 'lhe^e 
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works present a variety of delta s and forms of worship, and the 
people of every province, while recognizing the sanctity of the 
whole, choose for themselves whioh spo< ially to accept for their 
use and which to r* jeet Wo have elsewhere seen that m this 
choice they are guided b\ natmal predilections and ldiosyncra- 
ues, and while the weak Bengali chooses a mother goddess Sakti 
to help him, or delights in the amorous legends of Krishna, the 
hardy people of the North West naturally venerate the warrior 
god Rama and his stalwait companion Hanuman, and the 
Cashmenati pays veneration to that god of Kailasa whose image 
is daily presented to their eyes on the peaks and snows of the 
everlasting mountains 

We have thus tiaeed the course of the Hindu religion m it 
various phases, turnings ind developments, from its eailiost on" 
gin in the plains of Bar tna to its prosent htato But our work! 
is only half done The Vedas, the Smntis, the Puranas and the 
Tantras, represent onty the conservative phase of the Aryan reli¬ 
gious mind,—there have been religious radicals and republicans 
who have dared to question, from time to time, the authority 
of these sacred works, who have preached doctrines repugnant 
to the first principles of the Hindu religion, and have founded 
sects which still fl mrish side by side with the followers of ortho lox 
or conservative Hinduism The religious annals of India would noi 
bo complete unless the historv of Radical Hinduism is recorded 
as well as that of conservative Hinduism , the activity of the 
Aryan mind m India would not bo sufficiently understood unless 
along with the progress of Hinduism properly so called is al¬ 
so traces! the history of the numerous religious outbreaks and 
revolutions which have distuibed the placid stream of religion 
from th* time of the Buddhism of the sixth century before 
Christ, to that of the Brahmoism of the nineteenth century after 
Christ Jhe religion of Chaitanya was one of such outbreak' 
and revolutions and certainly the most important one that has 
takon place m Bengal withm historic times 

We certnmh do not intend li^the present hi tick to give 
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i sketch of these revolutions which have been more numerous 
than one would as first suppose, but we shall make a few 
general remarks with regard to them In most ot these reactions 
some one deity from the store-house ot Hindu mythology was 
selected for worship, the worshippers identified the deity with ♦ 
the one God, and in deep veneration for that deity ignorod most 
or all of the fundamental rites and principles of the Hindu reli¬ 
gion Baboo Akhay Kumar Dutt, in his work on the religious 
sects ot the Hindus, classifies them under five ’distinct J^eads, viz, 
those who choose Vishnu, Sakti, Siva, Durga and Ganesha res¬ 
pectively, as the special deity ot then woiskip Chaitanyaism, 
being the worship of Krishna, or Vishnu falls under the first- 
head One would at first 1m tgint that such a variety of reli¬ 
gious reactions would weaken the mothei religion, Hinduism,— 
hut the result has been just the reverse The vast absorbing 
power ot the Hindu n ligion cnibles it to extend its limns with 
the rise of each new sect, and every new sect theicfoie, though 
ongmally a reaction agamst Hinduism, is finally incorporated 
with that religic^i, and thus gives additional strength to tfie an¬ 
cient faith, instead of being a cause ofifcf weakness Vaishnavism, 
Saktaism, and all other laiths of India, are mside the pale ot the 
ancient religion, and may be styled, as we have styled them, the 
radical phases of Hinduism 

These remarks do not it all apply eithei to Buddhism or the 
the Brahmaism ot the present day Buddhism did not choose 
1 s deity from the Hindu mythology, md as Hinduism could not 
interpolate the new religion with itself, il chased the new faith 
out ot India Brahmaism, pretending to be a*new phase of the 
ancient Vedintism ot India, m reality chose its Deity fiom the 
faiths of western Europe Oue is not certain regarding the fu¬ 
ture of this new faith, but it already shews a decided tendency 
to be finally mcorpoiated with the old Hindu religion 

The religion of Chaitanja then is a part and parcel of 
Hinduism, and belongs to the radical portion ot that varied 
religion It began as a^ reaction agamst the prevailing faith 

it 
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of Bengal of that time ind chobe out of the storehouse of the 
Hindu mythology Krishna, an incarnation of Vishnu, for the 
deity of its woibhip It iguoies the caste system, and even 
makes Muhammadan proselytes In the present day however 
all respectable Vaishnavas have paitly adopted Hinduism and 
recognize the caste system, and it is only in Milages, and among 
low classes of people that the religion of Chaitanya is found to 
prevail in its mt< grity 

the tune of Chsitan'ya othei sec^s have noon in 
Bengal, most of them choosing Krishna, as the special deity of 
their worship, and distinguished by an overwhelming, we maj 
almost say, a fanatical degree of /t il hi then taith Most of 
these, however, like the best known of them the Kartabhaja 
sa stem founded by Aule Oband not Airy long ago, have dege- 
lieiated into Ioav systems of dobauehoiY 


A PRES LE COUP D’ETAT 
FromTixk French oi* Vkxok Hugo 

Most mttspapei t cadet shwa that Vntoi Hugo, pet hap s 
the gienttst oj Imng junta, irltml hom Ftuun, a fin the no- 
tntious (uun d’etat of Napoleon ITT and that hr ttsnh s vndei 
th flag of England in the hittr idand of Tetst g 

Before foul tuachei\ uid In ids b( nt down 
I’ll cioss mine arms, indignant but seiuu, 

Oil taith in fallen things,—be thou my down 
My torn, mv jo\, tlu pioj> on whuh l lein 
Yes, whilst lie’s then, 01 stmggle some, or fall 
0 France, dear Fiance foi whom I weep in vain, 

Tomb of my sire*, nest of my loves,—niv all, 

I ne'er shall see thee, with these eyes again 

I shall not see thy sad, sad, sounding shoie. 

Fiance, save my duty I shall all forget, 

Amongst the true and tried, I'll tug my oai, 

And rest proscribed to spurn the fawning set 
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O bitter exile, hard, without a term, 

Thee I accept, nor seek, 1101 care to know 
Who have down-trucklod mid the men deemed hnu, 

And who have fled, that should have fought the foe 

If true a thousand stand, with them I stand, 

Ahundied ? ’Tis trio ugh well Sjlla brave, 

'fen 1 Put my name down foremost in the b uid. 

One ? Well, alone,—until lfmd mv grave 

r i) * 


THE PRESENT ASCFNDF^OY <>t CHRISTIANITY 

By A HINDI ST IN I 

In continuation of our irtnle on the E u 1 v Propagation of 
Christianity, published in the Inst two number of the Magazine, 
‘wo desire m this paper to set forth the pustnt ascendency of 
F that religion, and to show that its prevalence in this eia of 
progress is extensive enough to fore-shadow its ultimate nmiei- 
»sal triumph over the voild, and its multitudinous religions and 
trreeds We repeat, that all a pi ioi i reasoning*, m favor of the posi¬ 
tion we wish to establish are less sati- fu tory by far than those 
t^which set forth its divine origin b> what may he called a direct 

V 

‘demonstration, and consequently its he iven-bestowed power to 
| rush all opposition and render its bomfiecnt rules coextensive 
f wl ^ tjiat portion of cieation, the anomdies and disorders of 
vwhich it is intended to remedy and rectify Its antecedent 
history, displaying its central tiuths by means of prophecies, 
*types and the observances of a solemn and affecting ntual, its 
broad and wonderful facts, corroborated by testimony such as 

if 

j^annot be arrayed even m favor of those historical occurrences 
t»a,nd events legardmg which no doubt can be entertained by 
thoughtful men, its varied co-ordinate parte presenting, though 
Apparently unconnected, a harmony such as cannot but be 
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called divine, its fitness to meet and satisfy the instincts, neces¬ 
sities and yearnings of our spiritual nature, the inherent beauty 
and benevolent tendencies of its doctrines and precepts, its mira¬ 
culous propagation dunng the first three centuries of the Chn« 
tian era, and the laurels and tiopines by which it is now surf 
rounded,—are all marks of its supernatural origin Rationalism 
becomes simply irrational when it attempts to explain its broad 
outlines and extraordinary lineaments on its own principles, and 
Science becomes simply ludicrous when it marshals its pretended 
demonstrations against its truth The unmistakeable marks / 
what is m these days of high-sounding phraseology called super I 
naturalism are displayed in its origin and growrth, and the con -1 
elusion that it is God-given, not man-made, is forced on tha 
candid'mmd as soon as its majestic array ol evidence is presenl 
ted Its divine origin being once admitted, its universal pre-' 
valence in the world becomes a corollary as legitimately deduced 
from it as any mathematical principle can be from a demonstra¬ 
ted proposition Christianity will prosper and pie vail and de¬ 
velop its world-wide empire because it is of God, and the 
obstacles heaped on its way are of man The position that 
Christianity will triumph over the religions of the world is sim 
ply the position that truth will triumph over error, that the 
power of God will triumph over the power of man The mosl 
satisfactory way, therefore, of setting forth the world-wide domi 
nion which the religion of Christ is destined to attain, is to indi 
cate the varied converging lines of evidence by which its dmn< 
origin is triumphantly demonstrated, to indicate the giorjfo 
God in its doctrines and precepts, and the wisdom and power o 
God m its ongm and development But it is something t< 
be able to set forth its innate tendency to conquer and to tn 
nmp h ©ven when this majestic tram of aigumentation is se 
aside, and, though this process cannot lUatenally add to th 
consolation of those whose faith is based on the everlastm 
rock of the word of God, jt may bring those, who are not blesse 
with such a constant conviction, to an earnest and candid con 
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sideration of its awful claims Foi the benefit of such persons 

1 we shall consider 

! 

■m 

1 The unparalleled ascendency of Christianity m the 
vorld in these days of progres\and development 


2 Its incalculable moial influence together with the moial 
Revolution it has accomplished 

3 Its apparent vitality and indestructibility 

l 4 Its rapid march to universal dominion as is indicated in 
he progress it is making in all parts of the world both civilized 
id uncivilized 

But before entering upon a fair discussion of these points 
is necessary for us to explain what we mean or rathei what 
ordinallly and most properly meant by Christianity or the re¬ 
gion of Christ It is the fashion m these days to etherealize 
urrent sytsems of religion and current phases of thought 
rimitive nature-worship, gross polytheism and even fetishism 
f the most abject type, are all spiritualised into something 

I onsonant to reason and common sense, and fitted to develop 
nd tram the devotional feelings of our nature But the work 
f subtilizing things material and gross into things immaterial 
nd spiritual has not beep confined to systems of faith which are 
pparently sensual and creeds which are obviously of the earth 
larthy This etherealmng process has been extended to a religion 
which is spiritual, a creed which is philosophical and reasonable! 
bd a worship which is pure and sublime Christianity, m fine, 
adflbeen spiritualized by the devotees of philosophy and science, 
supernatural excresceltces have been lopped off, and l^has ' 
Jen reduced by processes of reasoning into a system approved by 
l kson and upheld by common sense This rationalistic Chris- 
mty is allowed to be permanent and all conquering, and its 
umph over the dogma and (reed universally but very foolish- 
received in Christendom is represented as a certainty Chns- 
amty thus spiritualized, or rather u achnstianized, has nothing 
consistent with reason or philosophy, presents no creed to 
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m andah/e our moial sense, no law to bind our thought* 
and fool mgs, incl no woislnp to interfere with the free 
dotn of <*ur devotional t ntlnisiasm The two doctrines by 
means of wlinhit r< novates the lieait and regenerates the 
woild art tlie Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of man ^ 
This subtle and ethertil system uilogi/ut in the philosophy 
and poetry of a class of wnteis, is not the religion which woj 
mean by Chi istrant) Th if whit b we call Ghnstnnty is aj 
u^ed, boasts of a pap^r levtlatiou a dogmitic theology, a la% 
formidable and universally obligatory, aud a worship puref 
sublime, but not the less external The two vaunted doc r \ 
trmes of tlie day into which it is madt to shrink do not! 


form its main part, arc* properly speaking uo portions oJ^ 
what may be called its essence Tiny arc taken for grantedjj 
rather than revealed by it It is tiue that Christianity ha^ 
quickened and popularised the ldtas of the Fatherhood of GodJ 
and the Brotheihood of man, but as they lie fossilized and ira-i 
bedded beneath impenetrable outercoatings of supeistition ml 
every known religion, they cannot be said to have been disco 
verod by it They can be called its peculiar property only u^J 
tbe sense of their having been recognized, disinterred, energizeq. 
and rendered operative by it But t^ev form, we repeat, nob 
part of its essence, its peculiar God-given dogma, that portion oft 
its theology which is supernatural, which it reveals and lllustra-t. 
tes, line by line, precept by precept while taking the ordinari- 
truths of what is called natural religion, among which they oc* € 
cupy a prominent place, for granted The essence of ChristiafRtyjf 
consnts of the three R’s, Ruin, Redemjffign and Regeneration,— 
man’s complete depravity m consequence of the fall of our firs^j 
parents, his restoration to divine favor in consequence of th4- 
satisfactaon rendered to the justly offended Lawgiver by the^t 
blood of the new covenant shed on the heights of Calvary, ancL 
his regeneration in consequence of the indwelling operation^ 
of the Holy Spirit This olcT-Taslnoned Christianity, with itsjc 
supernatural creed, supematurally revealed and supernatural!^ 
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ropagated, is the religion the indestructibility and ultima to 
niversal tiiumph ol which wc desiic to set forth 

1 The present ascendent} of Christianity is a reality so 
^omment, so patent and so indisputable, that an attempt to 
hibit it by a formal process of reasoning may be stigmatised 
^ . superfluous Christianity is the religion of the mightiest 
^ces, the most civilized nations and the most ingenious peoples 
the globe, ttys in one important and obvious respect no 

S inger a militant faith fighting it way from obscurity to light, 

, om po\crty to wealth, from contempt to respect and venera- 
on It is the tnumphant and dominant faith of the woild, and 
presents and commands its power, its wealth, its pomp and its 
agmhcence It has its learning and science with all tl&ir 
^ains of (fibcovenes and inventions, and the ten thousand bless- 
j^igs they have scattered around us, laid as tribute at its feet 
t has lealized the wildest dreams and the most extravagant 
onceptions of mythology and fable, and nations mighty and 

l!i 

|tiong, are enjoying undei its shade a prosperity, a profusion of 
yealth and influence such as in ancient lanes would have been 
issociated with magic wands and Alladms Lamps rather than 
nth human efforts and human contrivances Its merchant 
jessels are seen in all seas, its flag is respected on every shore, 
nd its professors have a sort of charmed life both among the 
t nows of the polar regions and m the sandy wastes of equa- 

f rial countries There is no trifling or playing with it 1 Hate 

r by all means, but its propoi turns aie so gigantic, and its ap- 
| lewance is so full of grace and majesty, that a humble bow of 
veience must conceal youi antipathy simply to screen you 
m the charge of mcuiablc insanity The more palpably, the 
ore loudly you declaim against it, the more loudly do you pio- 
,im your own madness Attack it you may—but your attacks 
ust be sinister, not open, concealed under a drapery of fine 
mphments not embittered by sweeping <ondemnation and un- 
lsguised abhse The infidels of<4»he day arc wise m then dav 
nd generation, and do not walk in the loot-steps of a Voltaire 
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mil a Fame lliey know very well that they would be laughed atj 
an I hooted as consummate fools if they only venbuiedto bespatter) 
the religion of Christ with abuse as their prototypes hat 
done before them They therefore adopt the language of con/" 
pliment, the smart periods of a Parker, the glowing eloquent 
of a Renan, the imposing mystenousness of a Cailyle, even whe 11 
they are engaged m undermining its foundations and baf 
tenng down its walls So prominent is the figitre of Chnstia" 
mty, so august its influence, so decided the prepossessions, if 


anything higher, m its favor, that no sensible man, no man pi£“ 
tending to a moderate education and average attainment woul^ 


dare hit it on the face ’ What a i ontrast between its present posi" 
tion, which compels even modem enemies to conceal thier 



mty under varieties of complimentary phrazes and msmcerr 
eulogy, and its position when, ignored by the woild generally an \ 
despised by the few conversant with its undeveloped elements) 


it achieved its first triumphs in an obscure comer of the world 
and among a people held m universal contempt 1 


Even m mere numerical strength, Christianity distance^ 
all the religions of the world, excepting Buddhism ft claim? 
as its own somewhat less than a third portion of the populatioi^ 
of the globe, the huge figures 375,000 000 showing the number^ 
by whom its sway is acknowledged The only religion which 
can match it m numbers is Buddhism, that subtile and unsubs¬ 


tantial faith which is Protens-like in its forms, flexible m its spmlf' 
and accommodating m its principles But the resemblanef 
between Cliustiauity and Buddh^irn stops here What a coni” 
trast between the populations owned by the one and the peer” 
pies held m subjection by the other 1 The most enterprising aiF 
ingenious races of the world, its most advanced stages of civilizA" 
lion, its finest forms of life, its most glorious fruits of mdustiy 
and arts, and its most imposing phases of thought, represent th 
vigor and Vitality erf the religion of Christ, while effete natioq 
alities and decrepid -and decaying types of civilisation set fort! 
the feebleness and senility of the other Thibet, BurmaJ 
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Arracan, China and Japan are, though busy hives of population, 
countries sunk m degradation both moral and social, whereas 
Europe and America arc fi aught with youthful vigor, intellectual 
activity and moral earnestness So that if Buddhism is on a 
par with Christianity m mere numencal strength, in every othei 
reopect, m the piestigo of power and ascendency of principle, it is 
as far below its rival as Zoroastrianism which is numerically the 
feeblest of the prominent religions of the world, or Hinduism 
which is believed by its own champions and professors to be on 
thd> decline The power and ascendencyof Christianity is notice¬ 
able in the whole woild The keys of the world are in its hands 
It/possesses the outposts of almost every countiy, great or small, 
on! the surface of the globe Two Christian powers have to all 
indents and purposes divided the whole of Asia, the most ancient 
an fl the most populous of the mam divisions of the earth, between 
thtemselves A few Chustian colonies guard the out-poste of 
Australasia and Africa and overawe their populations so far as 
to! keep the disturbances occasioned by their wild character and 
savage propensities within proper bounds t Europe is Christian 
to the very core, and the Sick Man there tosses and languishes in 
hi£ i bed by sufferance more tli in by any power which lie can 
op Jxjsc to the dread ivalanchc of Chustian domination In 
America, heathenism is rctmng into the caves and dens of the 
world before the sweeping march of Christian civilization, while 


Ah 

there is not a known island in the Polynesian Seas which has not 
been taught to bow to the piestigo and respect the rights of the 
Chfistim powers Christianity is the Lord Paramount, and all 
the other religions of the world are its vassals to all intents and 
purposes The most prominent moial phenomenon of the world 
is tho prestige which Chiistiamty has acquired after eighteen 
centuries of conflict and progress, and which Christianity main¬ 
tains with a vigor as fre->h as that which she exhibited when she 

waged hei infant wais against the combined powers of the 
world t 

Let us observe, further, that this astendt nry is maintained 

( 
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undimmished m lustre m the most enbghtened era of the world's 
histoiy The argument we aie entenng upon will bo best un¬ 
derstood by those who ha/e an insight into the working of the 
Debating Clubs which arc set up by the thousand in this coun¬ 
try by raw schoolboys One of the problems discussed m the^e 
controversial meetings is, w hether Alexander or Hannibal w is 
the greatci general 1 and the Hanmballians glibly maintain tt it 
their hero was the greater because he overcame lorces mu ;h 
more formidable than those which reticatcd m disorder aLd 
confusion before the disciplined valor of Alexander’s army Nc (w 
though much of what is assorted and maintained in those elulbs 
is pure nonsense, the argument indicated is, so far as it holla 
good, conclusive Clmst*amty is on the ascendant m the m«t 
enlightened countiits and in the most enlightened age of tie 
world Buddhism bocairm the domin mt faith of vast count 
and of busy hives of population at a t me when the world was surB 
in ignorance, when philosophy was fanciful and fantastic, vhn 
experimental science was scarcely appreciated when the arts welp 
undeveloped, and when the sta*x of society bore evident tracesMf 
wildness and barbarism The success of Muhammadanism w*a 
also achieved m a period of daikncss, and among peoples suBt 
in ignorance and superstition Such religions as Hinduism amd 
Parsism flourished and attained to eminence and glory m pft- 
historic times, that is, m times when the moral darkness of me 
woild was only relieved by a few glimmerings of truth which fad 
been handed down by a tiaditional revelation descending frln 
our first parents Even the first triumphs of Christierity 
weic won in tunes which, though marvellously enlightened e«n- 
pared to those winch had precede d them, were m comparison 
with our own rude and barbarous But Christianity now flou¬ 
rishes, marches forward and conquers m countries which fattrly 
represent all the improvement and worth of this era of progress 
We shall have occasion to refer to this feature of the religion 
of Christ under another heading, but meanwhile we ask our 
readers to observe that, while the othei religions of the world 
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flourish in countnes which have not matched out of the daik- 
ness of barbarous times, and are properly speaking unworthy ot 
t|he age, Christianity flourishes along-side of, and mipaits a whole” 
shine impetus to, its vigorous spirit of progress and development 
The other religions live indeed in the nineteenth century, but 
m\ countries which do not exhibit the piogress of the first three 
centuries of the Christian era, but Christianity is the ascendant 
faith of this era of progress 

{ 2 Let us now look to the mcalcuhble md boundless 

nubral influence of Christianity and endeavour to measure the 
height and depth, the length and breadth of the great moral 
revolution it has accomplished Christiamt y has certainly been 
anl ally and patron of what is called mateii il civilization, but 
mmtenal civilization is not its foite Matenal civilization can 
flourish and luxuriate when entirely dissociated from its sublime 
dejetnne and benevolent morality It flourished in Egypt and 
attained a high dogre e of developme nt when Christianity exis¬ 
ted only in a few unrecognized ty pt s md obscure prophecies ,and 
th® pyramids and colossal statues of the country, befort which 
evon modern science stands confounded, show its unprocedi nted 
activity even in those piehistonc tunes If flouiished and luxuria¬ 
ted m Greece, when the era of prophetic visions had tciminatcd 
anc| the era of Messianic gloiy had not dawned, and the glorious 
reniams of its architecture and sculpture, its poetry and philoso¬ 
phy! which stimulate the literary < nthusiasm of the ige, piove 
that in some points it reached a goal beyond which it is not pos¬ 
sible^ to carry it Material civilization can pro 3 pei aud move 
forward without the aid of a pure and lofty faith, uid luvari ihly 
discloses a spirit of arrogance and seculanty such as seems to 
contravene flu prominent teachings of Christianity The im¬ 
posing external civilisation of these days does not directly prove 
that tin religion with which it is associated is neocssarily divine, 
th&pnly legitimate conclusion deduciblc being that Christianity 
is pbt inconsistent with it, and that the devotees of luxury 
cannot properly represent it as in this respect behind the age 
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But it must nevertheless be admitted, that even 
material civilisation has denved its most amiable features 
from Christianity , viz, its benevolence and universality The 
predominant feature of mcient civilization was selfishness,'a 
narrow, exclusive spirit, which ucumsuibed its blessings within 
narrow limits and confined thun, even withm these, to particu¬ 
lar and favored classes of society The comforts of life, the plea¬ 
sures of literature and science, wire the monpoly of the few, 
not the common propei ty of the many, and the advocates'of 
civilisation m those d lys of gencial darkness were |he 
benefactors of particular classe s of society and not the benefactors 
m any sense of mankind at large But Christian benevo¬ 
lence has changed all this, and matcual civilization receiving Jan 
impetus from it glories m being liberal and diffusiv c, ratner 
than exclusive and selfish Not only are the comforts of lift, 
the blessings of political liberty and the highei pleasures of liteda- 
ture and science, multiplied but scattered broadcast, a thug 
incompatible with the narrow and exclusive spirit of ancient 
civilisation ( 

But moral civilization is the/oi te, so to speak, of Christianity 
and the moral revolution it has accomplished is as astounding 
as the most astonishing triumphs of matcual civilization r i?hi 
contrast between the state of moial perception and moral feelikig, 
as thfey exist and manifest themselves now and the statcl of 
moral perception and moral feeling as they existed and operated 
about the tame of Christ, is as decided and marked as 
the contrast between thts age of railways and telegraphs 
and the times when the fleetest conveyance known was a 
clumsy cart diawn by a couple of lazy bullocks Material 
civilization affects the senses, and its progress is noticed and 
admixed much more readily than the progress of moral civiliza¬ 
tion, which is cognized by the intellect and appreciated by reason 
But if a person takes the trouble of reading a book like Suetoni¬ 
us’s Lives of the Caesars, and of noticing the enormity of the 
vices and crimes which were perpetrated in broad daylight, 
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and under the nose of innumerable spectators by persons ol 
position and influence, and then if he contrasts the moral 
obtuseness, obscenity aud degradation of those da)s with the 
purity of thought and fielmg apparent m these times, he 
will be driven to the conclusion that the progress which moral 
civilization has made under the guidance of Christianity is 
eVen more astonishing than the progress m the useful and 
ojrnamental arts which it is the fashion to speak of in glowing 
t^rms of eulogy The age winch witnessed the rise and first 
triumphs of Christianity, was emphatically an ago of unres¬ 
trained and unblushing licentiousness Vice not merely leign- 
ed but was idolized by poets, and believed to be the most amiable 
ffeature in the character of the gods Bloodshed was so com¬ 
mon, and formed such a largo portion of public amusements 
tnat the Romans would certainly have died of dullness if some 
laalignant star had put a stop to it A lower depth of 
moral degradation than what pervaded all ranks of sociely 
-nd culminated m monsters like Nero and Caligula, cannot be 
Conceived Human philtrophy, which l^d been almost brought 
t) perfection by Sociates and Plato, Epictetus and Zeno^ 
pould not have had i fairer trial, a more splendid occasion to 
display itt> regenerilmg power But its subtleties and soplusims 
plight gratify human pude and human vanity, but could not 
cpunteract spcial corruption, and instead of elevating 
society it stereotyped its degradation by intertwining with th« 
current maxims of vice its own principles of theoretic atheism 
and practical Epicuieamsm At last when all remedies failed 
and human philosophy combined with human lehgions to produce 
a moral darkness such as might be felt, the religion of Christ 
undertook the important work of renovating and reforming 
society As soon as it succeeded m asserting ascendency, it 
suppressed gladiatorial shows, made it impossible for men, 
women and children to gloat over the sufferings of chained crimi¬ 
nals tom to pieces and devoured by hungry and infuriated wild 
beasts, and published penal edicts to put down the crime of 
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exposing infants to death Who can properly appreciate the 
change it has since wrought ? It has supressed pohgamy and made 
marriage an institution of punty unknown in the chastest 
homes of antiquity It has elevated the position of woman and 
made her a companion, not a slave of man It has raised the 
lower orders of society from the contempt and degradation 
attached to th^m by primitive usage, and given them a position 
worthy of the dignity of the nature with which God has endowed 
them It has nearly extinguished slavery and serfage in the 
almost unbounded circle of its influence It has made human 
life so valuable that the greatest tyrant, a Nero of modern 
times cannot play with it without exposing himself to th< ■ 
most furious assaults of public opinion It has humanized tht 
spirit of war and mitigated its horrors It has rogencratec 
prison discipline and eonvorted dungeons into penitentiane c 
and reformatories It has erected magnificent hospitals for the 
sick and the wounded, and raised innumerable establishments toj 
take care of the widow and the orphan Its humanitarian 
institutions, its lazar houses and pauper asylums, its missionary 
societies aud benevolent associations, embody a spirit of active 
philanthropy as far above that of the religions and philosophies 
of the world as heaven is above earth Nor must we forget the 
patent fact, that it has moulded characters which, m their vaned 
excellence and sublime holiness, have not been rivalled by any 
the world has developed and matured, and transformed the 
vilest of men, those whom the other religions of the world! 
have considered and represented as irreclaimable, not merely 
into honest citizens but mto bright examples of piety and 
benevolence , 

In estimating the moral influence of Chntiamty wc must 
not forget to take notice of the healthy public opinion it has 
created When our Brahmo friends speak so glibly of intuition, 
moral sense or conscience, they certainly make use of terms 
which are on the whole vague, but it is not impossible to ascer¬ 
tain what they mean by them. They cannot be supposed un- 
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wise or obstinate enough to maintain that the moral conscious¬ 
ness of every individual reveals to him or cognizes all the reli¬ 
gious truths essential to his peace here and happiness hereafter 
N$r can they mean that the intuition of every nation or com¬ 
munity is fitted, without the slightest esfcimal aid, to bring in 
that wholesome change in moral sentiment which they fore¬ 
shadow m such glowing prophetic utterances They certainly 
rely, though they may not acknowledge that they do rely, on 
what may be called the enlightened judgment of Europe for a 
perennial supply of the truths and principles which are m their 
opinion likely to make the forms of worship sustained by the 
piWalent creeds of the world things of the past But they for¬ 
get/the patent truth, that the enlightened judgment of Europe 
is, In spite of the bluster and bravado of progressive thinkers, the 
creation of Christianity, and its counterpart cannot be found m 
fi gions into which the sublime truths of that heaven-bestowed reli- 
gi on have not penetrated Christianity has not merely revolu_ 
ti >mzed the morals of society, but raised up a moral standard, a 
ro oust and healthy public opinion before which vice is retreating 
ip ;o obscurity, and the existing fashionable evils of the day are fas t 
becoming out of date No sensible man will deny that vices and 
eviils of vast proportions «md awful and malignity prevail in coun 
tries called Christian, but they flourish m spite of the public opi¬ 
nion which Christianity has created, and are being fast crippled 
and paralyzed by its influence It is impossible to mention a single 
thing which, in its renovating influence and formative efficacy, 
ca^t bear the slightest resemblance to this mighty power called 
the 1 Fourth and the greatest of the Estates If there is one thing 
which governs the civilized world more effectively than another 
it is its Public opinion, which properly speaking guides the politics 
and morals of th e world, and this public opinion is the creation 
of Christianity It should moreover be borne m mind that the 
tendency of Christianity to secure the highest temporal and 
spiritual well-being of humanity is as obvious as the tendency of 
virtue to promote genuine happiness There are varieties of 
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('tcircumstj i s which counteract, directly or indirectly, tl)is 
inherent beneficent tendency of the religion of Christ, but m 
proportion as the opposing foiccs arc bung neutralized and the 
obstacles removed, m that degree is it found eminently fitted by 
its innate influence t# remove tlie woes of mankind and promote 
their highest goo 1 In a world, like our own, wheie sm predomi¬ 
nates, the dov lopment ol t’ut p inty aud bliss which Chifi - 
tiamty is fitted to secure m ist needs be checked, but its power 'to 
quash opposition and leave its own benevolent spirit to work out 
the reformation of the world, md its consequent transformation 
from a vale of tears into in tbodi of peace and joy, is evident 
in the fact that, when, ver it prevails even imperfectly IJie 
desert blooms as the io>g., the evils of life are mitigated, alid 
holiness and happiness t ike the place ol vice and misery Con¬ 
trast this benevolent tendency of the religion of Christ with tie 
tendencies of the other religions of the world, and its mfinilt 
supenonty will be at once apparent The innate tendency If 
Brahmanism is to perpetuate the caste system if not any thing 
worse, to stereotype the ascendency of a dominant class and tile 
degradation of the inferior orders of society The tendency If 
Muhammadanism is to perpetuate poligamy, and to gratify tie 
cravings of a prunent vice by holding out the prospect of a pall- 
dize of carnality and licentiousness Ihc tondeicy of Buddhism, 
as it was originally developed m the aphorisms of Sakya Mu pi, 
is to undermine the very foundations of virtue by fostering tne 
spirit of theoretic atheism and practical discontent Not so Ihe 
tendency of the religion of Christ It promotes the happiness 
of mankind by satisfying the demands and yearnings of their 
noble though fallen nature, and the reformation it effects makes 
it possible for us to look forward with hope and assurance to 
the millennium of peace and plenty, the prospect of which it 
holds out m its prophetic declaiations 

S, Let us, in the third place, take into consideration its 
apparent vitality and indestructibility Chustiamty apart, the 
leligions of the world are m a pitiable condition, indicative of 
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decay and disgrace, of loss of strength, loss of prestige and 
loss of every thing likely to promise ieng life and vigorous 
sway on the part of any one of them. They are all retreating 
in awful disorder before the triumphant march of modem 
civilization The light of the age has oifly to appear m a 
country, and its dominant religion retreats, conceals itself 
where its rays do not reach, and ultimately vanishes into thm 
air when it becomes predominant Here m India, no fact is so 
conspicuous as the flight of Hinduism before the rapid progress 
of tiie knowledge and science which a foreign Government has 
mViduced, confessedly with the object of not interfering with its 
pnLciplcs and of leaving its ancient domination uninjured and 
intact But m this matter the action of the Government is 
something like the action it has invariably taken in its own 
political aggrandizement The more loudly it has professed its 
deiermination not to enlarge the boundary lines of its empire, 
* 1 el more surely something or other has occurred to gratify its 
lus’ of conquest, extend its ascendency and raise its prestige 
In ike manner, the more loudly it has declared its intention not 
totaliterfere with the dominant religions of the country, the more 
surely it has by bringing in the knowledge and civilization of 
the ^nineteenth century, not merely curtailed tlieir sway and 
circumscribed their influence but made their very existence an 
impossibility And he will by no means be regarded as a very 
bolq pre^het who predicts the complete extinction of their autho¬ 
rity |and influence, consequent on the complete ascendency of 
the 1 civilization before which they are retreating And the 
vestiges of decay, the marks of defeat and disgrace noticeable 
in Jlmduism are observable m every religion on the surface 
of the globe, the Faith of Christendom alone excepted Where- 
ever m regions beyond its preemets the civilization of the 
nineteenth century makes progress, it drives before it the 
dominant religions with which it comes in contact Muham¬ 
madanism, Buddhism, Confucianism, tin degrading icligions 
of Africa, and the monstrous beliefs scattered over the islands 
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which geographer group into the fifth great division of the 
globe, ate all in full reticat befoic the much of ci\llization, and 
tin lr da}s apparently aic numbered Such, however, is not the 
ease with Cln istiamty, which is the only religion that stands, the 
light of tiue knowledge, and overrides the dominant ideas of 
the age 

The mdcstiuitibdity of the religion of Chnst appears hot 
only from its ability to stand that light, whieli is apparently 
ruining the prestige of all its irvals both groat and sirjall, 
but from tile fact that theie is nothing in this boasted age tilted 
to destroy it The philosophical speculitions ot the ago are 
but improved editions of those speculations which *-h< has a 
md again o\ crcomc and jicu trail zed , md the objections ca 
its teeth arc but ghosts of the objections which she has refi 
and scattered to the winds times without number It does 
lequiro much penetration to sec that such monstrosities as C 
tism and matcuahsm cannot even for a moment stand a < 
fiict with the L>fty truths and benevolent maxims of Chi is 
mty And none but weak minds can be persuaded to think 
that a theism winch bonows its most durable truths and ^iost 
amiable features from its own repirtory of dogmas and precepts, 
cm successfully dispute its cl urns and dimmish its glorj All 
the philosophical and mor il speculations of the ag§ being set 
isicle as old and threadbare, theie is one thing which has tyeen 
leprescnted as a new and formic! ible opponent of Christianity, 
viz the boasted Science of the age That science is a peculiarity, 
a speciality, a novel feature of Ibis age, may be admitted tfhile 
Hegelianism, Comtism, I) irwimsm and Parkerism existed in 
some form or other in days gone by, arc only old lin^s of 
speculation rt vived under new names and associated with new 
modes of expression, science is in reality a new thing, and was 
unknown in the tunes when the first triumphs of Christianity 
were won Then again science is exact knowledge, not merely 
v am speculation , and if it could bo made really to run countei 
to the positive declarations of the Christian faith, its opposition 
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would be decidedly subversive of itb ascendency and influence 
But science has not properly speaking even attempted to under¬ 
mine and destroy the citadel of Christianity It has merely 
destroyed the out-works raised by man around that citadel It 
has destroyed the traditional beliefs of the Church without 
even attempting an attack on the fundamentals of the religion 
of Christ rstnd their sacred surroundings For instance, the Chun h 
believed m the Ptolemaic system of astionomy, and science has 
scattered that belief to the winds But the Bible never incul¬ 
cated that system and fostered that belief aid consequently is 
not/affected by the completeness with which it has been des- 
troyfed The Church failed to understand the cosmogony of 
Mo jes, and geology directed its powerful weapons against its 
misapprehensions and misrepresentations But when these wcie 
thrown out of the way, a wonderful harc^ny was discovered 
b4\ ween the order of creation is disclosed oy geology and the 
01 4a of creation as piosented m the opening chapter of Genesis 
Anil even if geology could assure us by strict scientific demons¬ 
trations, not by crazy theories, that humari beings exi ted ind 
flourished before the creation of Adam and Eve, it would muely 
overturn a received opmiouot the Church, not an express decli¬ 
nation of the Bible, the opinion, viz, that Ad inn was the fountain¬ 
head of humanity m general, md not the piogcmtor of the pie- 
sen^ species of the genus Homo, seveial species of which might 
hav/b lived and disappeared before his appeal ante Ethnology 
demands a longer period than is allowed by the received chio- 
nolqgy of the Church to account for the mental and physical 
diversities noticeable among the different races and nations 
occupying the world, but as the received chronology evidently 
does violence to the principle which pervades the gene ilogies of 
the Scriptures, the principle of leaving gaps unbridged to secure 
brevity and unity, ethnology militates against oui views, not 
against Bible declarations Thus true science is merely exploding 
the traditions of the Church without even attempting an attack 
on the majestic citadel of revealed truth between which and it a 
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discoveries, be it observed, there is a harmony so wonderful that 
the God of Nature cannot but clearly appear to be the same as 
the God of the Bible There is nothing m the age fitted to 
lower the prestige or circumscribe the ascendency of Christia¬ 
nity, while there is much to destroy the influence and occasion 
f.he death of every other religion on the surface of the globe 
All other religions are apparently decrepit and monbund, but 
Chnstianity is not merely fraught with energy and vitality 
but is indestructible ! 

There is another feature which displays its indestructibi¬ 
lity, viz its perfect adaptability to those wants of humanity 
which are permanent and indestructible The religion} of 
those people who belie\e in the doctnnes of the Fatherhood 
of God and Brotherhood of man, and nothing more, may I be 
suited to an imaginary sphere like Utopia, but is m some 
respects out of place in this sm-stneken and sm-doformlul 
world of ours Here, the ghostly figure of sm is ubiquitous, 
and an acceptable sacrifice or a remedy for sm is pera^p- 
tonly demanded by all the moral conditions of which we can 
take cognizance Blood and fire are the most prominent fea¬ 
tures of all the religions which, whether true or false, betoken 
with the greatest certitude the religions wants of humanity 
An atonement for sm, a free amnesty and the regenerating in¬ 
fluences of the spirit of God—man under all circumstances And 
m all conditions cries—oh how plaintively 1 oh how earnestly f 
cries for these, and his cries are embodied m all the theology he 
professes, m all the ceremonies he perfoims and all the penances 
he inflicts upon his body and mmd His wants, however his 
highest aspirations and noblest yearnings are satisfied no wfiere 
but m Chnstianity, which offers a gratuitous pardon purchased 
by the blood which can take away sm, and a Living Saviour to 
protect and guide him, to be a Source of life and light in him 
and a shield of defence around him The wants of humanity 
are satisfied only by Chnstiamty, and as these are mdestrueti- 
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ble, that which is adapted to satisfy them, that without which 
thiy can never be satisfied, must needs be indestructible 

\ 4 And now let us advert to the last point of our article, 
viz^ that the present successes of Christianity are grand and 
astounding enough to foreshadow its ultimate unmversal empire 
The foregoing points of our discourse have taken up so much of 
our space that we have really very 'little left to dilate on this 
concluding element of the argument we h&vo feebly endeavour¬ 
ed to set forth But fortunately it is not necessary for us to do 
more than point out the notorious fact that, while all the othei 
religions of the world are entangled an what may be called the 
mothes of stagnation, Christianity is progressive, engaged in 
extending its sway and benign influence with the energy and 
vigor she displayed when sho found the whole world arrayed 
ag/inst its incipient growth Whereever she goes she conquers, 
aijd her triumphant progress is marked by trophies such as are 
eminently fitted to set forth her divine origin The desert 
bliommg as the rose, the thorn converted into the myrtle, 
nailed savages appearing clothed and m their nght minds, hoart- 
lessj cannibals changed into human bemgs full of tender com¬ 
passion and genuine love, nations regenerated, races raised to the 
highest point of matenal and moral civilization,—let all the othei 
religions of the world put together bring forward such tri¬ 
umphs, and we shall be forced to admit that the interval between 
them and our heaven-bestowed religion is considerable To 
the^e facts must be added one which is even more conclusive, viz, 
that all the religions of the world are retinng before her, leaving 
her victorious in the field The picture of Dagon falling flat 
before the Ark of the Covenant is reproduced where there is 
even a momentary contest between the religion of Chnst and the 
faith and the philosophies of the world Does not this fact indicate 
that Christianity is destined to conquer, and conquer till the 
knowledge of Jesus Chnst, and Him crucified shall fill the 
whole world as the waters covei the sea 
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Professor Max Muller concedes very little to Christianity 
when he points it out as simply a proselytizing religion This 
feature of the religion of Christ, its tendency to crush all oppo¬ 
sition and extend its sway, certainly shows its youthful vigor 
and buoyant energy But when to this we add its mcalcula- 
able beneficent moral influence, its apparent power of regenefa- 
ting man and human society, its ability not merely to stapd 
but help forward the progress of true knowledge, its indestruc¬ 
tibility as manifested in the absence of any thing likely to injure 
it and m its marvellous advance towards universal domination, 
wo are driven to the conclusion that a time is coming when all 
the religions of the woild shall become things of the past, aaid 
its glorious sway shall be co-cxtensivc with humanity and c > 
eternal with the Being, hy whose infinite love it was planned 
and chalked out in the counsels of an unfathomable etermtj 
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A DEDICATIOJ* TO MY CHILDREN 
Subjomvcl to the Cwfiw, <( poem by Jules Lefea e-Deumitv 

My dear little children, while softly you sleep, 

By your bedside foi you a present I keep, 

These leaflets in print, where hid like,/! bee 
In the heait of a flower, my soul you may see 
ivLapped in the shadow delightful of rhyme,— 
iTo you my first-born, grave and lovely Maximo, 

'Who at six with the wisdom of seven 3 ears are blest, 

Who con o’er Blue-Beard, Tom-Thumb, and the ie>t, 

But can’t grasp very clearly all that you read,— 

And to you Eusebius, an angel indeed, 

An angel that totters about as m fetters, 

"Eighteen months old, not great m belles-letties 
At present, but wffo I’m sure in the skies 
Where seraphs must miss your voice and your eyes, 
Could lead bke a doctor, and speak by the day, 

! But who’ve lost all your skill it seems on the way, 

To you my darlings both, this present I bring. 

Swathed with my love is the poor offeung 
Not a gift, after all, for which much may be said. 

For this ‘ forget-me-not,” upon us, weighs often like lead, 
Stall,—when you’re grown ttwould he good to discover 
If these pages m print are worth their fair cover, 

If my couplets too numerous be compact or ill-knitted. 

If my style to my theme and mv matter be fitted 
It's a long work, but dears, in all labour there’s profit, 
And children devoted will make the best of it 

Yes, sometimes you will read this cluster of lays, 

This silent consolor of my oft bittei da} s, 

And you will read, twice o’ci, bits hero and there 
And all my aspirations I foresee } ou’ll share, 
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The parts wheian I bless the mobile arches 
Of woods, resounding with great organ inarches 
When winds stir up their music m the leaves, 

May strike your eye, or where I sing the sheaves, 

Or bees that court the wild flowers, or <3le calm 
Of sacred solitude, and the silent psalm 
Of nature, where my holidays I kept, 

Scenes where I’ve smiled, and oftoner, oftener wept 
And you will say like childien kind ind good. 

These lines, for the time, are not very 1 ude, 

The style’s rather still, out-ol-fasluon, one may say, 

But really such thoughts are not met every-day 

When your mother well versed m legend and tale, 
Becounts some adventure and you listen all pale. 

How once m the black forest” ogres roamed gnm, 

And roasted their prey m the twilight dim, 

Whole flocks at a time—with a wolfc—on the spit! 

If allusion by chanco be made to my wit. 

Or my verses neglected,—she will reply, 

With some little pride, in hei bearing and eye, 

Be sure my dear children, whate’er critics may say 
Such verses are not very common to-day 
Wh it deep philosophy I Ah, what a grace 1 
Touches how tender and bold interlace ! 

If this be old, so much worse for our youth, 

What, what have they done that’s better forsooth ? 

"The Whaler,” "the Chicles,” "Josaphat,” and "the Nig^t,” 
Who loves not these pieces is a booby outright 
One eve, I remember that evening well, 

Still haunts me his voice distinct as a bell, 

He recited "the end of the world”—to a set 
Of friends doarly-loved among whom was Soumct , 

And he took the word up at last—"on my faith. 

If the world last, but as long as its death 
Is certain to live,—one may well be at ease”—> 
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And do you wonder that poems like these 

Are not read now-a-days 2 Ah, think my dear boys, 

f 

The world is distracted with tumult and noise, 

, And they never were read, no never my dears. 

Though prompt to raise smiles and melt into tears , 

Ah t If 3 our father had deigned to desire 

The bubble called lame—with his heait and his lyre 

, How easy lor him ‘twere-ny children I hope 

You'll give all this nonsense freedom and scope, 

VjAnd errors respect th it your mother console, 
fFoi love is their source and love is their goal 
This mattei affects mo, my future is here, 

I '‘ To misb her street praise I leel such a fear 
That no tv I enjoy it, or fam would at least, 

/ As birds hail before-handf the first streak in the east 
| For doaf is the tomb by its nature , a word 
I Said above it, may beneath not be heard 
* No mattei Here with you my shade will remain. 

And let me arrange the details in my bram, 

( The paradise my Muse builds, is near jou, my dears, 

,By the hearth that beholds my pleasures and tears 
When you make up your nests where I’d made mine. 
Have the same leisuie, and worship the Nine, 

I say not, you must my book often read, 

No such devotion or penance I need 
j|But at Yal, sometimes, m the eve, when the sky 
Xooks, sprinkled with stars, like a pall hung on high. 
When silver clouds swell out the gold on their sails 
And sweep through a sea, where the crescent prevails. 
When grows m the dim wood, dark and darker the day. 
And the nightingale wakes with her soul-thrilling lay. 
When the heads of the flowers bend languishing down 
As to sleep, and like folds of marble brown 
Winds the fog, round the trunks of the aged trees, 

In a drapery^ dense, unstiried by the breeze, 

E 
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When glowworms tremble m the blades of the grass, 
Like sapphires from heaven dropt by angels that pass, 
And By hither and thither the wandering lights 
Around the marshes, and far over the heights, 

Say then ni) friends,—Here’s the hour of his choice 1 
In the woods our dear fathei now used to rejoice, , 
Boammg about m the darkness at will « 

Intent on his thought, puisuing it still, 

Or on the watch silent-- like a hunter grim, 

For it to start torth from its twilight dim 
His traces every-where have now disappeared, 

The branch once so green is blasted and seared. 

But it behoves us now at his favourite tufic 
To think of him tendeily, or to read his rhyme 

♦ 

Speak often of me, my shade, night and day, 

Will hover around you though it darken your way, 

Love verses that spring from kind hearts like your own/ 
They are echoes from heaven, stiay beams from the throrie, 
While I slumber m earth whisper gently of me— 

His tune was old Virgil’s though far lower his key 
If the world nevei thought so, the reason is clear, 
Impatient, it never deigned oven to hear, 

But the less it talks of lnm, the more should we raise 

Aiound Ins dear name an mcense of praise 

As his loved ones, we two, should treasure his story. 

As his loved ones, we two should give him his glory 
For once we arc dead—who, who will awake him, 

Bard of a day—the dark night will o’ertake him 
This, this would be dear ones, my funeral oration, 

I shall want, I assure you, no other ovation 
I count upon you, and for this reason my friends 
I give you my book Keep, keep till life ends 
This Souvenir At your breath the verses that sleep 
Herein into vigour and beauty shall leap, 
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As leap mto loveliness sudden the flowers 
At Zephyr’s sweet breath, to bloom through the houis 
|l seek n<5t a fleeting renown or a name, 
bfour memory my children,—there, there is ray fame 


LINES 


( Fiom the Ftenth o/ Vutoi Hugo ) 

kmce e\eiy soul is wetk, and set 
On selfish aims, since men forget. 

The true, the pure, the great, the blight 
Instincts, at wronjr, that chafe and swell, 
Honour and glory, law and right, 

And those who in the contest fell, 

i 

|I love thee Exile with thy flown 1 

Oh Care,-be thou my thorny ciown ' 

Welcome thrice haughty Indigence' 

All hail thou dooi that rough winds beat' 
And thou, 0 Sorrow take thy seat 
Giave statue, at my hearth, from hence' 




^ love the anguish sent to try ' 

f or m its shadows draw more nigh 
hose that my lieaifc delights to see, 
t’aith, Virtue, Dignity, m turn, 
Freedom, the exile proud and stern, 
And Loyalty, the refugee ' 


I love this isle of rocks and caves, 

Jeisey, my Patmos,-o’er thee waves 

Free England’s banner grand and old ' 
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I love the waters round that rise,- 

The ship that on its errand flies, 

And all that here mine eyes behold 

Ha 1 There’s the sea-gull See it springs 
Pearls scattering from its tawny wings. 
Then plunges m the gulfs once more,— 
Tis lost m caserns of the mam 1 
No f No 1 It upward soars again. 

As souls from trials upwaid soar 

But most I love this scat,-this rock 

From whence I hear'the thunder-shock 
Of waves, eternally that moan 
Ever-renewed, mcthinks Remorse 

Hath such a cry, and such a force-— 

Wail mothers thus foi children gone 


SONNET 

Ft wn the French of Le Comic F de Giatnont 

All men for pleasant placds are not born. 

The woild for each is open every way. 

There aie, who m the wild prefer to stay. 

Love its free air, and solitudes forlorn , 

Like the wild horse they hold the towns m scorn, 
The torrents slake * heir thirst, the woods display 
Fit provender, their roof skies blue or gray, 

No yoke or manger for the unicorn 1 

On some hill-top they ruminate in peace 

Then fierce strange thoughts—a melancholy train,- 
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When men enquire about them, God bays-” Cease f 

Oh harm them not~or woe 1 From bit and rein 
J—I have given their stubborn mouths release 
Of me their exile—rich m fruit or v un 1 ” 


0$ THE FIRST PAGE OF AN ALBUM BELONGING 
TO HIS FRIEND AUGUSTE BRESSIER 

From the F) i inch of Emile Dcscliamps 

[n this album,—bright and blank, 

You give the first page up to me 
accept the solemn rank, 

Why not ? The drum and fife, I see, 
larch ’fore the colonel every where , 

Choir-boys and beadles, on the ways, 

Recede the priests with hoary hair, 

Cheap wines are served on gala-da>s 
lefore the costly wines of Spam, 
lests drmk,—nor of the rule complain , 
id all museums take good care, 
fin entrance vestibules to place, 
lie daubs that give us stare foi staie, 

While halls far m, the Raphaels grate 
lisn’t this the law of Holy Writ, 

The first as last must choose to sit ? 

When worlds were made from unshaped clay. 

Was not this order followed too * 

Who runs may read is all I say 
First minerals of every hue, 

Then Rowers, the mirrors of the sun. 
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Tlitn animals that have no soul, 

Then man m God’s own image bright, 

And then when all this work was done, 

The crown and glory of the whole— 

Fin woman m hci robe of light 

And now, behold, I make an cud. 

With just tins prelude on my lyie, 

You know the reason why, my fuend, 
l am the tuner,—to retire 

When Rossinis throng m play,- 

But if my spirit thus draw back 
For fear of a degrading fall 
From this high tourney of the Muse, 

Beside the gate I stand foi aye,— 

Nor deem me m affection slack , 

In friendship’s race,—“Come one, come all,” 
No gauntlet thrown will 'I refuse ,— 

My challenge here, is proud and high, 

Who loves you moie * Dares none reply 1 


SONNET-THE GRAVE-DIGGER 

Fxm the Ftench of Josephm Soulavy 

With every human child, an elf or fay 
Is born, who plies the sexton’s merry trade, 
And digs beneath incessant, with a spade, 

A grave where tumble must the man one day 
Know you your elf ? Dark, hideous, they say. 
He is at times, one shivers at his shade, 

Mine own has looks so gentle that I made 
No terms with him, but gave him all his way 
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A bright child, red and white, with lips so sweet, 

On,—on he pushes me with his caresses, 

Assassin more charming one rarely may meet 1 
feogue, hast thou finished ? Despatch,—for time presses,- 
k kiss at the last, when the earth-bed is deep 1 
And lay me on floVeis, softly, softly to sleep 


THE SLEEPING BEAUTY 

From the Ficnch of Matlamt Adenmann 

felcep for a hundied years held fast 
fA pnncess m a lonely wood, 
pprings, summers, autumns, winters past 
’Successive, o’er that solitude 
■Dime flew, all nature slept around. 

The breeze, it seemed, had lost its wing, 

And raised nor m the leaves a sound, 

Nor ripple in the brook or spring 
The wild birds had forgot to smg, 

And on its green and fragile stem 
The rosebud red, half opening, 

Remained half open,-like a gem, 

Tthiough long mysterious years, nor shod 

k single leaflet all the time- 

What broke this sleep, of magic bred? 

Won know the tale-a prince was led 

By chance or destiny-ho saw 

The Beauty m her sleep sublime 

And then—and then-bcanoath the moon, 

Obedient to an unknown law, 

]$£o kissed her lips and broke her swoon 
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Blushing, confused, but with a smile „ 
Tlie princess woke m strange surprise — 
Oh strange illumined picture-scroll 
Born of some poet’s idle mood f 
We see thee daily with our eyes 
Nor doom we see thee all the while # 
Love is the wakening pnneo, the Soul, 
The Sleeping Beauty of the wood 


BLR ANGER .TO THE ACADEMY 

F)om th <’ French of At sene Ho asset ye 

In refeienco to the explosions “fiddler” and “low l 
n the first stanza of the following poem, it is necessary t 
member that Berangu claimed them himself,—“mdnet. 
and “vilam et tres-vilam ’ About the first the words of 
tme are worthy to be quoted,—“le mdndtner dont chaque 
d’archet avait pour cordes les occurs do ti ente-six 
d horamei exaltes ou attendns,”—“the fiddler whose 
had for chords the heart strings of thirty-six millions 
alted or meltedand about the second Bdranger’s own 
are worthy to be committed to memory 

“Hd quoi 1 j’ appi ends que Ton critique 
Le de qui precede inon nom 
Ltes-vous de noblesse antique ? 

Moi noble ‘ oh 1 vrument, messieurs non 
Non, d’ aucune ehcvalene 
Je n’ai le brevet sur \elin 

Je ne sais qu’aimcr ma patne- 

Je suis vihun et trbs-vilam 

No no, oh my friends, obtain no honouis for me, 

For vour Institute I feel I never was born, 
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There are poets far better, that would grace it, you see, 

I,—I am no scholar, but a fiddler low-bom 
I know but to live,—to love,—to sing like the brook, 

I’ll tell you my want, I’d like to live through this season 
And read at my leisure, dear Lisette is my book, 

And my house my Institute,—pray deem this not treason 
* 

^hat, what should I do—mid your discussion and strife ? 

• I should have to write out, first of all, a discourse, 

ought even saving songs have I writ m my life- 

Ai\d these welled w ithout effort, nor was learning their source. 
H^ere, gentlemen,—the Muse is familiar and gay, 

Provided there be rhyme, none asks here for reason, 
pjtere Courier has commented on Mohere by the day, 
i My house is my Institute—oh deem it not treason 

i y-covered—you see it,—’tis decrepit with age, 

But its swallows are punctual at the advent of spring, 
hat’ Ye deem me, bird vagiaut, confined to my cage ? 

I skim through past ages, and the world, on my wmg 
'ter Noah,—well Aspasia the starcrowned, I met. 

And Socrates,—I tried to console him m pnson, 
id Homer,—-Dance oh my mnse, and sing to the set ’ 
Lest my Lares accuse me too justly of treason 

esterday, while I stood on the step of my door, 

Sudden illumined was the East —red, red, to the pole ’ 
A hd what heard I afar? The wind of evening bore 
To my eais, the loved ans, of Jena and Arcole 
They’ve left the young stoics,—won’t they take me for bard, 
Gjpd bless them,—the pcasentsand their flag and its blazoft ’ 
E ighty-nine, thy proud memory, they know how to guard 
I blessed them while passing,—let fools call it treason 

If our laurel too darkly on a sad foiehead lowers, 

' The laurels resemble cypress-leaves in their gloom, 
Forme I would die amid fragrance and flowers. 

Strew loses, faesh roses on my bier and my tomb ’ 

Bends my bead,—’tis from age,—like a low whistling reed 
It pmes for free air and the welkm with reason, 
Immortal*—I?—Chut! Nonsense’ Death went by indeed, — 
Pray point out my house,-’twill be friendship not treason 

F 
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MY VOCATION 
— F'lom the Ft&nch of Bemnger 
The following song w as a great favourite of Thackeray 
The reader may perhaps remember his leference to it in his 
lecture on Goldsmith—and his quotation of the opening lines 
as peculiarly applicable to that poet < 

‘Mete’ sui cette boule, 

Laid, chetif et soufirant, 

Etouffd dans la foule 
Faute d.Stre assev grand, 

Unc plaintf touchante 
De ma bouche sortit, 

Le bon Ditu me dit Chante, 

Chante, pauvre petit ’ 

A yaif on tins esith, 

Sick, ugly and small, * 

Contemned from my birth 
And 1 ejected by ill, 

From my lips brolu a cry, 

Such as anguish may wnng 
Smg,—said God m reply, 

Chant poor little thing 

By Woalth fa coach bcmicared 
With dnt m i shower, 

Insulted and jeered 
By the minions of power. 

Where—oh where shall I fly? 

Who comfort will bring? 

Smg,—said God in reply, 

Chant poor little thing 

Life struck me with fright— 

Full of chances and pain, 

So I hugged with delight 
The drudge's hard chain , 

One must eat,—yet I die, 

Like a bird with clipped wing, 

Smg,—said God m reply, 

Chant poor little thing 
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Love chtered for a while 
My morn, witli his ray, 
But like a ripple <>r smile 
My youth passed awa y 
Now near Beauty I sigh, 
But fled is the spring 1 
Sing,- said Hod in reply, 
Chant pool little thing 

All men liavi i task, 

And to sing is ni) lot- 

No meed horn me u J isk 
But oik kindly thought 
My volition is high- - 
Mid tilt ghisse that ring 
Still—still tomes tli if replv 
Ch mt pool little thing 


SONNET THE BROKEN BELL 

Ft cm the F ench of ('huHn Bavdelcnre 

iCharleis. Baudeinie, the authoi of tin following sonnet lfi 
ther otly ltndercl loapml md cutic of considerable 

eminence His great fault is, he boiiows>, without acknowledg¬ 
ment/',^) much horn Lngli h ami German sources The other 
day fading a little ] i< ct of his of only fourteen lines but not 
put u| the legitimate form of the sonnet 1 first came across the 
line i 

i “L’art e c t Jong ef lo te'mps est eoutf ” 

|Eell 1 said I, “art is long and time is fleeting," is a provei- 
bial expression and Baudelan c lus as much right to use it as 
Longmllow, but soon after came the lines 

I “Mon coeui coniine un tambour voild 
| Va battant des marchos funebi (s” 
which remgnded one rather too stromiy of Longfellow’s 
And our hearts, though true and brave, 

Still like muffled drums aic beat mg, 

Funeral marches to the grai e ’ 

Still it was a question of dates Both of them are living 
poets Who wrote his lmes first ? But there was no question of 
iates, or question of any kmd whatever, immediately after, when 

oame across 
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—“Mamfc joyau doit ensevh 
Dans les tenebres et l’oubli, 

Bien lorn despioohes et des sondes , 

Maintc fhur dpanche a regret 
Son pari trui doux comme an secret 
Dans les solitudes profbndes,” 

Can any body rcndei into Fiench verse more literal!) 
Gray’s beautiful but hackneyed lines 1 
“Full many a gem of purest lay seicne, 

The dai k uniat homed caves of ocean bear, 

Full many a flower is bom to hlush unseen, 

And waste its sweetness in the desert air ’* 

Tis bitter-sweet on wintei nights to note. 

Beside the palpitating fire reclined, 

The chimes, across the logs, upon the wind. 

Now loud, now low now near and now remote 
Whitt recollections on that music float* 

Blessed the bell that thiough the darkness blind 
Bends honest greetings, consolations kind, 

And solemn warnings from- its lusty throat 
'Tis like a wakeful soldier,—mine, alas * 

The soul-bell m me, can butgi\e one cry. 

Like that, a wounded soldier, sat o’er whom pass. 
Biders and horses, and around whom he 
The dead and dying in a tanglod mass,— 

Utters, unable 01 to move or die 


YOUNG AND OLD, 

From the French of Nwolas Martvn, 

Thou mountest joyous up in life. 

And I descend with forehead bent 
Thou wheelest eager for the strife, 

And I retire With banner rent, 

Thy future has an ample s^ope. 

How fair the distance seems to thee* 

Not opulent am I in Lope, 

But rich, most rich in memory 
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Stoop down, y oung friend—behold a rose, 
Love is its name, *tis thme by right, 

There’s nought for me—the shadows close’ 

An open grave is m my sight 

All things have turns The night’s dull gloom 

Mom’s ruddy streak must chase away, 

I One flower must shed its last perfume, 
j And one must spring to hail the day 

T D 


FIR^f SETTLEMENT OF THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL 

BY HIS10RICU& 

I the year 1636, while the Emperor ShahJehan lay eu- 
L on the plains of the Deccan, one of his daughters, by 
ihes accidentally taking fire, was severely burnt The 
s who attended his imperial majesty failed to eure the 
s The vmer Asood Khan had, however, heard of the 
r medical skill of an ingenious people of the far West who, 
Bgirs since, had come to India as mercantile adventurer?, 
o had lately established a factory at Surat, he, therefore 
his sovereign to send for a surgeon from amongst them 
gliah merchants of Surat sent Mr Gabriel Boughton 
of the ship Hopewell on that mission of mercy, 
»reat delight of the Emperor of Hindustan the skill of 
an was crowned with success The Princess recovered 
fly to that prodigal beneficence which characterizes ori- 
onarchs only, the successful surgeon was asked to name 
jd With a self-denying public spirit, which obtains 
nongafree people, Boughton, disregarding all ideas of 
I advancement, begged permission for Ins nation to trade 
and build factories m the rich and fertile province of Bengal 
The petition was readily granted An imperial Jirmcm sanc¬ 
tioning the privileges sought was issued, and Boughton was fur¬ 
nished with all manner of facilities for travelling into the pro¬ 
vince of his choice In that province at Pipley, near the mouth of 
theHoogkly, he took up his residence, and laid the foundation 
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of tint intercourse with Bengd which led ultimately to v its 
subjugation, and to the establishment of that mighty sovereignty 
m India which is at once the envj and the admiration of the 
world 

The revolutions which had taken place in Bengal before 
the time of which we speak may be dosenbed m a few wprds 
It had been ruled ovci, we know not for how many centui led, by 
a succession of Native pi tnccs concerning whoso acts fustony is 
silent, and whose \efy names, wntli the exception of a few, pave 
penshed m the wrefek of time Ttlost its independence m 1203 
Bukhtiyar Khilyy, a general of the Muhammadan Empercjr of 
Belli , invaded Bengd and took possLsion of its capital Nddiya 
with only seventeen horsemen During the following hunjdred 
and forty years it owned Bisection to the Emperor of DSplhn 
and was governed by Afghan Viceroys who made repeated 
attempts to shake off their allegiance to then imperial mast? rs 
The weakness of the imperi il throne proved favourable tc the 
views of the viceroys and, m the year 1343, Bengal Jbecs -me 
independent of the Emperors of Delhi It remained as a gppa- 
late kingdom under the rule of the Afghans for the spa|e of 
two hundred and thirty-three vo ih, at the end of which period 
in the year 1576, it was conrpn red by the generals of the great 
Akber, and re-annexed to the Empire During the three ♦hun¬ 
dred and seventy-three years of Afghan rule, the government of 
the country was a sort of modified feudalism The kmgdoijpwas 
parcelled out into lots which were assigned to Muhammadan 
chiefs who retained them on the condition of giving to the png 
or Subadar a certain body of tf-oops and paying a certain 
amount of revenue 

In 1662, an agent was sent from Madras to settle differ¬ 
ences between Mir Jumla and the factor of Hooghly, who bad 
seized a vessel for oovenng debts due to the Company, ami to 
take steps for establishing factories at dBalasore and Cossmi- 
BazaT Bengal was made into an independent agency in 1681, 
a nd Mr Hedges was appointed Agent and Governor of the Com- 
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pany's affairs In 1085, the Court sent out instructions to com 
mence hostilities with the Nabab and tho Mogul Ten ships 
from 70 to 12 guns, on boaid of which were six companies of 
troops, were sent from England under the command of Captain 
Nicholson with the rank of Vice-Admiral To this foicc were to 
be adfled a company from Priam in, a detachment from Madras, 
and tie seamen of the fleet and all tho ships (nme ir number) 
of the 1 Company The object of the expedition was to attack 
g, to take possession of it, to fortify it with 200 pieces 
to establish a mint in it, and to levy customs on the 
ts Treatic s should be made if possible with the king 
an and tin Mdiratta chief Sambagji Rajah The 
ups were to bo seized and condemned as prizes 
fty of Dacca was then to be attacked and taken and peace 
ed on the following conditions, the city and territory 
of Chittagong to be ceded to the Company, debts paid, former 
privileges restored, and 0is Re to be made current The king 
was also to be retaliated upon Next year only a 
the fleet aimed On tin 28 th of October 1686, three 
Engl sfcl soldiers quarrelled m tho Hooghly Bazar with some 
peoi « the Nabob and got hurt F 01 their defence a company* 
of soldier was called out, tin n a a cond company, and then all 
the English troops In the skirmish the Nabob’s troops were 
defeated, 60 killed and numbers wounded, 11 guns spiked, the 
town cannonaded and 300 houses burnt An armistice was 
granted. Meantime the English factors at Patna were seized 
and lihpnsoncd The Agent and Council retired on 20 th Dec 
to Chuttanuttec In 1687 a large ship, the Defence, under the 
command of Captain Heath, and a frigate with 160 soldiers, 
were sent to assist m tho war Peace Mas not to bo concluded 
till the Court got an independent sovereignty, the expenses of 
the war paid and the Company’s coins made current The Court 
condoned the irresolution, timidity <ind moderation of Job 
Chamock their agent In Feb 1686 the General of the N&bbb 
appeared before Hooghly with a large force On tips violation 
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of a kind of truce the English took Tanna. devastated the tract 
lying betwcon it and the island of Ingelee, fortified it, burnt 
Balasore, and destroyed 40 of the Mogul’s ships In 1688 Sir 
John Child was sent out to refoira abuses m Bengal Captain 
Heath arrived in Bengal m Oct. 1688 The Defence, on board of 
which were the Company’s servants and property, proceeded to 
the Balasore Bmd. H< aih (without the consent of the ^Lgent 
and Conned) landed, took a battery of 30 guns and plundered 
Balasore The Muhammadan Governor burnt the English factory 
Heath arrived at Ghittagong 17 Jan 1689 A letter wits sent 
to the Nabab staling the grievances of the English Cja.ptam 
Heath did not wait for answer, but proceeded to Arraca|i and 
requested the king to permit the English to settle m his fiomi- 
nions Tins was refused ♦Heath then with the wholel fleet 
(15 m number) went to Madras Captain Pitt an interloper 
arrived m Bengal on 1st October 1693 The Governor of 
Hooghly was requested by Sir John Golde«borough the /Com¬ 
missary to obstruct him During the rebellion of Kajab Ssubah 
Sing, the English fortified Chuttanuttee at the expence if the 
inhabitants Bengal again was made independent in 1698, That 
year the Company obtained from Anm Oshan a for 

Chutanuttec and the adjacent lands When Sir Edward Littleton 
was sent out m 1698 salaries uore thus fixed, Writers £ per 
annum, Factors £ 40, merchants £ 60 per annum The Senio¬ 
rity system prevailed Writers after 5 years service became 
Factors, and Factors after 5 years became mcrcliants Private 
trade was allowed them They were prohibited from renting 
Harms and marrying Natives In 1699 Bengal was made a 
Presidency, Sir Cbailes Eyre was appointed President of the 
Council and ordered to erect a Fort m the Pentagon form if 
possible Moorshed Kuh Khan, probably the ablest Muhamma¬ 
dan ruler of Bengal, looked with jealousy on the fortified feeto- 
neg of the fenglish, and disregarding the firmans granted by 
his predecessors made large demands on the foreig&dk 
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Recollections of my school days, 

t* 

By An Oi,u Bengali Boy 
CHAPTER XII 
The Lam Cook 

n * 

I regomg chapter I have informed the reader of the 
’ father, which melancholy event left toy mother, my 
>ther and myself penniless m the world How toy 
tt her younger son beside her, made both ends meet 
:e of Talpur where they lived, I know not I suppose 
y sold the few jewels she had, and lived upon the 
: I was not able for a long time to help her As f<>r 
wild have been obliged to give up learning EngBsh 
iU8in of mine generously come forward and takeh 
I sa y generously, for though my education cost me 
o fees being charged then m the General Asann- 
tion now called the Free Church Institution* and 
I have already told the reader in a previous chapter 
t soaMy bought any, all my knowledge having been acquired 
Wurowbd books,—yet it was not a little matter that nay 
eoup$o ghv| toe food and clothing- And yet it would have 
ialpiMy Unhandsome, not to say ungrateful, on the part Of 
have assisted meat this ortttaal 

fjmu^yeaw, largely contributed to 

W ihing late «onndert&toi* 4 l sboujdt^, 
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feel in)sell greatly indebted to im cousin for having been my 
stay mid mv pmtcctoi at a time when 1 was almost alone and 
altogether helpless m the world And as he has long ago gone 
to the eternal world, I should never forgive myself if I forgot 
to make due leknowkdgements to his shad 0 m this story of my 
education J beg thcrefut the reader s patience for a minute 
while I say a woid or two about one of mj benelactois 


My cousin whose name if tiansl ifed into English would 
be ‘ the Lotus-( yed,' wis at the tmi< of which I am shaking, 
about thirty-five years old and theiefore m the prime o man¬ 
hood He had a very fan complexion for a Benga He 
followed the piofession nj my father which was th&| of a 

bill and stock broker He waa soncwliat extravagant, m his 

{ 

expenses though he had precious little to spend, but is a 
fact that he nevt 1 laid by a single penny, but spent all fns in¬ 
come on hib food and clothes I\ was exceedingly clea/ly and 


neat m his peison a v 1 dress, and bithed twice every dajy He 
was a veiy agreeabh md cheu tul companion He had not 
much religious feel mg, but coufoimed outwirdly to all ^ Hindu 
observances, He had one great faulf He smoked j opium, 
usuall} called (full Ever> evening when he came £iome he 
was busy with lus opium, his iwasted rose petals, and I know 
not what ek° He evidently felt he was doing what jie ought 
not to do and did not w ish me to imitate his bad Example , 
for he never smoked opium m mj pir n o e, and |f ever J 
had to speak to him while jo v r < going through the process, be 
would not only lay aside his p»pe but secrete it that it might 
escape my observation He married rather late m life for a 
Bengali, for he was about twenty-eight years old when the in¬ 
teresting ceremony took place, his wife, therefore, was consider¬ 
ably younger than he She was not at all handsome, and I 
don’t think he loved her much though she doated on him Poor 
woman ’ she has died some years since, but I shall never forget 
the agony she w as soim tunes m on account of her husband’s 
^differ* nt i u lit On 'tub occasion, she v a, greath comforted 
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by her cook, a woman whose s nguiar appearance and character 
deserve som§ description in these sketches 

Though I lived for some hve oj six year* 1 m the house 
in which the cook seived, I nevei knew her by any other name 
than that ot Kunjo’s mother, indeed, I don’t believe that her 
master, my tousm, knew her proper name This may appear 
strange to the English leader, but the Bengali reader knows 
that thfcnames ol women are usually unknown to the other sex, 
and th£dgh menial women-servants are oft 311 called by their 
proper I names, it is to be reintmbei ed that Kunjo’s mother, 
thoughla cook, was not e\^'^ 1 me •»-l She belonged to the 
samo &sie with hei master and it w is only on aecotf at of her 
poverty and her helplessness that slu lud txken change of an¬ 
other loan’s kitchen What this Kuri ]0 iftei whom the wo¬ 
man WvS called, was, 1 nevu heaid nuthci did I e\ei rue to 
enquuj All that I knew was that Kuujo was not alive, and 
that has mother was friendless Kunjo’s matlu 1 was one ot the 
most pitiable objects I have ever seen m my life She was a 
cnpple+~and such a cnpple 1 She • n Id rot stand on her legs 
Her knee-jomts had been paralysed md could not be stretched 
out H iw long this < alamity had befalh n her—she could not 
well have been born in that state—1 did not know And yet 
she was (none the worse, so far is loe emotion withm the four 
walls of jihe house was concerned She went from 100 m to room 
m a sitting posture, with mu edible qun knass, with the help of 
her hands I cannot say she uawled foi in her locomotion she 
always sat erect Neithei can I say she walked , for she never 
stood She 1 owed from room to room her arms acting like the 
oars of a boat Practice had made her singularly adroit m hei 
movement#, and every morning she came down and wont up a 
high steep stair-case without the slightest inconvenience Poor 
Xunjo’s mother 1 in what a deplorable state did I find her one 
morning m the rainy season It was drizzling The high 
steep stair-case alluded to, being unprovided with a shade, was 
wet and slippery Kunjo’s mother was, as was.her wont, rowing 
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down m her usual vny Scarcely had she achieved two steps 
when her hands and feet slipped, and she rolled ^down like a 
package of goods to the bottom I ha^on«d to her help, and 
was glad to find th it she had not been hurt seriously 

Nature is generally said to be impartial m the dispensation 
of her favours Defect m one direction are usually compen¬ 
sated by supenor advantag m another Hence the common 
saying m Bengali, that ‘ the bliud, the huiuh-backed and the lame, 
have one quality more than oth< i q>h " This does not seem 
to have been the case with Kunjo’s mother For some notori¬ 
ous reasons, Nature seems to have been a step-mother $o her, 
and to have tieated her with undue severity Let me reckon up 
the privations to which Kunjo’s mother was subjected f |Tn the 
first place, she was a cripple, and no ordinary one In he se¬ 
cond place, she was of a very (talk complexion, only , h shade 
lighter than the bottom of a hunch m which paddy h%j been 
boiled a twoh t, month In the third place, her features] were 
exceedingly cosrse, I had almost said, ugly In the /fourth 
place, she huu a U qumt in W left eje In the fifth plajle, she 
spoke very much through her nose In the sixth place/though 
only forty years old, she had 1 it sci era! of her teeth 
ly and lastly, she became a widow m early life and lost 
son 

To this singular woman I am a.- some measure 
for my education as a boy Not that she assisted 
ting up my lessons, for she could not either read or 
language under the sun Not 1 hat she instilled into me right 
moral principles, of which she must have had very hazy con¬ 
ceptions But she always gave me early breakfast simply ty 
enable me to be at school L Jbre ten o’clock in the morning* 
As my cousin and his wife breakfasted at a late hour, she was 
under no necessity to get breakfast ready before nine o'clock 
It was purely out of regard for me that she got up long before 
gun-fire, and commenced her operations That she exercised 
self-denial cn my account will appear evident when it is re- 
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membered that no orthodox Hindu woman ever cooks before 
bathing When I recollect that this poor deformed cripple got 
up from her bed some two hours before sun-nse, that she rowed 
down-stairs with the help of her hands, that she bathed at 
about five o’clock m the morning m the coldest weather, that 
she did all this only to enable me to go to school at the proper 
time—when I remember all this, I cannot but fed grateful 
to her \ 

Bp she did more As the room m which I learnt my 
lessoph was also the room m which my cousin sat m the eve¬ 
nings/ and as every evening people used to come to talk to him 
on uniters of business, I felt no little interruption m my studies 
In tils emergency Kunjo’s mother came to my rescue As 
therejnvere only two sleeping rooms m the house, I, being at the 
timepnly thirteen or fourteen years old, dept m the same room 
with»Kunjo’s mother, and not only m the same room, hut m 
the same bed and under the same curtains Being thus cir¬ 
cumstanced, I made it a rule every evening to go to bed almost 
immediately after candle-light, after instructing Kunjo's mo¬ 
ther tq be so good as to rouse me fiom sleep at about two o’clock 
m the jnormng Kunjo s mother, who was a veiy wakeful 
sjileeper^ always woke me at that houi to enable me to get up 
s|ony lessons But the reader might ask, how I contrived to get 
;a lightj to enable me to read through the small hours of the 
' mor ning , Thanks to Kunjo’s mother she had made provision 
■ for thp She saved for me a little of the mustard oil used in 
cooking 

I have said above that Kunjo’s mother always gave my 
breakfast at the proper time I should have said often, for 
sometimes she failed me This was not, however, owing to her 
laziness or indifference, but because provisions had perhaps to 
bethought m the morning before cooking, or perhaps because the 

fuel was wet, or from some similar cause On such occasions I 

«*• 

always went to school without breakfast, ate a pice or two 
worth of sweetmeats dunng the tiffin hour, and took my rice 
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and curry after four o’clock in the afternoon on returning home 
On such days Kunjo’s mother would be very sad, though my 
having had no breikfast was no fault of hers , and she would, 
even delay taking ber own breakfast and wait till I returned 
from school Let not the reader think that I am heie making 
a parade of the difficulties I laboured under while 1 was a stu¬ 
dent So far as food was concerned I was better oft perhaps 
than inanv poor students of the Scotch Universities, liW 1 those 
of whom the late Dr Guthne speaks m his Autob/ogrkjthy I 
cannot but have infinite idmn alien for thosi noble jontfs who 
lived upon a sack of oat-meal which they themselves liri car¬ 
ried from their poor home* m the country, and at the same time 
listened to Lectuics ou Lope, Mda] I 13 sics and Theology nn the 
University Hall' Nior < an 1 have hss admiration ior theprah- 
man students of om own Sanskrit tol% who perform all* sorts 
of menial w 01 k and hv( upon rite and herbs, and at the Wine 
time discuss the Sul 1 as of Gotama ' f iht latchet of the'shoes 


of these lovers of knowledge I im not worthy to unloose 

s mother to 

thank her for ha kindness to mo and to comfort hci f m her 
dying momenta But that sati faction was dcnitd me I left 
my cousin’s roof, and nevei mot hei again Runjo’s mother is 
no more, but her memory is pnshiined m my hearts best 
affections 


I wish I were beside the death-bed of Kunjo’ 


An Old Bengali Boy 
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William Carey was born, August 17th, 1761, in the obs 
cure village of Paulerspuiv in Northamptonshire Hi^ father 
Edn und Carey, who had been first put apprentice to a weaver 
and i N|n tumid school-nnstei spoke of lus son William when 
^a ty>y fbs “attentne to burning and a \er\ good arithmetician*' 
there was nothing itm irknblc m ’William as a boy to 
lAuioare 1 his futui t giLitucss In had an unquenchable thirst 
for knowledge At night while the family slept he learnt 
ijithnjktio Hih little room wt, at on* m ornithologist's 
avi&rMj.an entomologist’s insect case, a l 'anist’s hart us siccus, 
and t/e painter b studio He was earnest m whatever he did 
He pursued a butterfly as it it were a winged messengei from 
heaver^ He walked miles for i plant which took his fancy 
After leceiving the haie (dements of ullage education, he was 
bound ^apprentice to a shoe-makei In this humble calling 
began ife the future Pi oh sor oi Scnsknt in hurt-William 
^College, the groat Miss’on ary the disseminator of the word of 
life aiming the millions of B< ngnl There is no position m life 
however obscure, from which a man m ly noi bv ** <c f - genius, his 
industry and application, aided by the blissing" of the Almighty 
raise himself to the proudest elevation It is interesting to 
observe, that the cause of missions is indebted m no mconsider 
able degree to the shoe-maker s stall Besides the illustrious 
subject of this sketch, Dt Yates, who so worthily trod his foot¬ 
steps and improved what he only began, commenced life as a 
cobbler 

Soon after the death of hi* master Carey was 1 oduced to 
extreme poverty At Olney, whither he had gone to the Bap¬ 
tist Association, he fasted one whole dav because he had not the 
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means of purchasing a dmnei Thus was the future missionary 
trained for the hardships of his early Indian career When 
he was about twenty years old, he marned the sister-m-law of 
his late master 

But a more important event m the life of Carey soon hap¬ 
pened The people of Baiton a neighbouring village, being 
destitute of the ministrations of a stated pastor, and perceiving 
the gifts and grac^<- of Carev such i c they were, asked* him to 
preach to them He complied with the lequest Soon after he 
engaged to preach once a month m Ins native village, an|l often 
officiated for the ministers of tht neighbouring towns j After 
the lapse of a year 01 two he wis inducted into the Astoral 
charge of Moulton Unlike some pastois, who fleece their flock 
of their worldly substance without rendering adequate smntual 
compensation, Carev's labour was, in a peculiar sense, Mie la¬ 
bour of lo\e His congregation w r as too poor to man him 
easy m pecuniary affaus Like the great Apostle of the Gentiles, 
he with his own his hands ministered to his necessities and 
those of his ) oung family He earned on his humble business 
To most men the toils of a labounous profession and the 
ministrations of the Sabbath would be ample occupation To 
Carey they were not He had an inextinguishable thirst after 
knowledge He divided his hours between shoe-making and 
gardening, between Greek and Latin His habits of application 
were adminble Having obtained the present of 'a large 
volume m Dutch, for the pleasure of reading it he procured a 
Grammai and soon mastered that language But this ^vas not 
all The subject of Chi istian missions had taken possession of 
hismmd While leading Cookes Voyages he had remarked 
the wrotehed state of those nations to whom the sound of the 
Gospel had not reached He had been deeply affected with the 
evils of their deplorable ignorance, and the horrors of their 
diabolical superstitions His ardent mind conceived schemes of 
Christian philanthropy He longed for the Chiistiamzation of 
heathendom He spoke of it to several eminent ministers who 
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regarded the scheme as visionary “and altogether impiacticablc 
Nevertheless he did not relinquish the glorious idea He 
cherished it He wrote upon it For it was at Moulton that 
he composed the Pamphlet entitled, ‘An Enquiry into the 
Obligations of Christians to use means for the Conversion of 
the Heatueu," though he published it since his lemoval from 
that placr What a striking lllustiation is hue afforded of a 
noble soul rising superior to the hardships of life, and soaring 
awry tothf ltgums of high philanthropy* I can haidly imagine 
a more&ublime spectacle than that of an obscure shoe-makei, 
burdeiJd with a large family the flesh and bones of the several 
membws of whn h the fruits of his honest labour could scare cly 
keep t fgefcher, conct i\ mg the idea of setting out on a beneficent 
expedition to the ends of the eaith' 

Ijjponfess Caiey s lowly cottage it Moulton has charms for 
me t is true, his hardships there wen vere It is said, 1 c 
and hil family “lived for a great while together without tasting 
animal food and with but a scanty pittance of other pi ovision ” 
Still the place in my mind’s eye is mvc, < i with peculiar 
charms\ I love m fanny to sit beside the reverend shoe-makei, 
and as ke moulds the shoes to order on the 1 ist, 01 mikes use 
of the | awl, to watch him castings d ghr v. J le Clock 
Testament lying open befoie him I *ov ioOm wii h 1 un arou d 
his neat gaulen which he had pKntui , a (V J jt ]p ofafew 
filends/by lemoung the lubbisn of an old barn, and gatliei 
much mformatiun from the enthusiastic buh~nst I love to wail 
with hin to his school, for he kept cue for a time which, how¬ 
ever, soon dwindled away at thr return of the old village 
school-master, and there catch the mannei of the great Teacher 
of my countrymen on the banks of the Hughly I love to hcai 
him preach at the Moulton Chapel to his poor people in his simple 
and homely way I love, above all, to be present at the moro- 
jqg and evening* prayers in his house, and take my seat be- 
wdoTn« children Felix and Willurn, and Pctu, and iuai the 

B 
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man of God fend tho Bible md pour out lus Imait in teivent 
*• 

piayei for his fund) md foi tin world 

In 1788, Cuev was n mo \t 1 to Luces toi In this wider 
sphere ot usi fulness it w is exported that his talents would find 
ample scope. But In. t ncountcied set ious difficulties There 
was a party m the congicg ition which w is sttongly opposed to 
him, and gave him no little tumble Cim was gi^atly dis- 
tiessed Relief cunt itlv-t Ihe hostile puty left |he eon- 
gieeition Cutys libouis it Luce *u wen inch fitigiblt, 
Besidcs mnustuing to tho spiritual t mis of his o\ u k ho 
ften preached m the neighbouring \ill ices j\ui w \M'< less 
assiduous m cultintiug Ins own mind He prosecuted his 
lavouuto study of hot my * Ho i end much md longMiuing 
access to the library ot a neighbouring mmistci A^distm- 
guisbed eoroei ol mmistenal t sofulness seemed to be Ai ptos- 
pect before him Hul he lemnued it home ho nnglm hive 
taken plate with the Fulleis tin Rvlmds tlio Fosteis Jnd the 
Halls oi Ins own Chinch But i moie glonous destmy was 
aw ntmg him He hid become possessed with the idei 1)1 going 
out as d MiSsiormy to idol umus lmets And the time fiad now 
\m\ed foi the i tali/at ion oi that ale i 

It will s uul\ be expend tint in smh a immiig sketch 
oi the life of Can \, as the pit sent, T should give a detailed 
a<eoun f ot tin' oiigm of the Baptist Missionuy Society Suffice 
it to si) th it the Sac it tv owed its origin e Inc fly to Carey, to tho 
workings ot Ins b< riexolont heait, to bis comeisations and his 
piavois to ihi puhl < ition of tho Pamphlet to which I have 
already alluded, md m fine to lus sterling <■ t touist at the 
annual meeting »» ti Baptist Assouatien it Nottingham m 
I7h2 pleat bed bom Kuali LTV 2 in which he i swte d upon 
two things uamch tint we should expect great things and 
itUmpt gieat thing"’ , and that the Society was mauguiated 
it Kettering m October 2d of the same year with the bumble 
subsuiphou ot thnte en pounds, two shillings and sjx pence 
'Mm attention of ttie mtanf SoeiU) wa" early dncrled to 
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Bengal bv ahftci written to Caicy by Mr ThonGs The lustoiy 
of tlqit singullr individual is full of mteiest Unsuccessful m 
his profession which was the practice of surgery and midwifeiy, 
he had taken to sea and had sailed m 1788 as suigeon of the 

Oxford ludiaman toBengd In that conutiy In had devised 

» 

a plan of pleaching the Gospil to the native popul it ion JL 
had advertized foi a flu Mi m md had found none In lus 
second voyage, howevci he hid had the pleasure of enjoy mg 
the company of a. few pious people it the special nquest of 
one of whom, Mi CL tile's Giant h< had lesigned his situation 
on boa|d the Ocjoui Induman, and had given himself up 
to thepevangelizition of Bengal He had learnt the Bengali 
I mguaure He lnd triuslated sonic* of the Gospels and 
calculated a few manuscript copies He had preached m Cal¬ 
cutta spealda and othei pi ices to the people in then mothei 
longucl But he had met with little success and less encoiuage- 
71 ment, lnd theiefort had letmued to his nitivc conntiv to obt un 
ussistance Such was the man who wiotc lo Oany m the 
winter <(>f 1792, beggmg assistance and desiimg a compinion m 
his evangelistic labouis in Bengal Oaiey tiausnnrted the 
contentffof this letter to i meeting of the Society it Northamp¬ 
ton Tfye Committc were sitishcd m 1 lion cnqmnes legaiding 
tl^echaracter, qualifications, md motive-* of the lettoi-yvntei Mr 
Thomas’'| proposal wis iec. rud with hcour The Society took 
him undu its palronigc But i companion had to be provided 
for him As Caiej’s mteif sf m minions w is well known, he was 
asked if he would go “Yes’’ h» icpluil with cli iracteristie 
energy and decision As the Society which began, as wc have 
seen, with thirteen pounds, two shillings, and my pence was 
not yet rich enough to sustain the entire ehuge of the outfit 
and vovago of the missjonanos, attempts woe nude, chiefly by 
the adventurous Thomas, to supph ment the dc fieiency All 
was now ready On the 20th of Maich 1791 aftei earnest pray¬ 
er and the delivery of appropriate iddi esses and i solemn charge 
Oaiey and Thom is were set ipait is missionaries 
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But the diffimltvof obtaining a passage to Bengal remained 
to be overcome In those days of commercial jealousy and spi¬ 
ritual coldness yi high quarters, the Court of Directors followed 
a most illiberal policy By an Act of Parliament a man who 
came to the East Indies “without being lawfully licensed or 
authorized," was subjected to heavy penalties Nor were the 
holy objects of the Post p1 Missionary a sufficient pass-port 
The truth is, that a mi nonary in those days was reckoned a 
dangerous charactei by the authorities at Leaden Hali street 
The Directors enter* r u the most ptieiVf apprehensions of the 
effects the spread of the Gospel might pridner upon the fceople 
of India Fiom the disstrmmMon of Ohu < *>niH they (Spaded 
senous disturbances, thc\ opprJ end^d p ur-ec* ions 1 they 
trembled for the safety (f^hoir Indrm Pnu ’r< All, however, 
were not such Charles Cnnt, who was then in the Direction, 
was a warm and sincere promoter of Chn^iamty and off mis¬ 
sions When in India he had, as we have already seen, request¬ 
ed Thomas to devote himself to the preaching of the Gospel 
to the natives of Bengal, and rendered him considerable assis¬ 
tance But Charles Grant had, whether justly t lo not (Inquire, 
become alienated from Thomas It was therefore thought ad¬ 
visable not to apply to the Directors for license, but 4hip the 
Missionaries off pnvately “without leave and without Prohibi¬ 
tion ” The Captam of the Oxford Indiaman, the vessel m which 
Thomas had served in the capacity of surgeon, received the 
proposal with favour When they were ready to leave the 
shores of England, an anonymous lottei from the India House 
prohibiting the Society to send to India one individual who 
had not been licensed, disconcerted tho hopes of the eager 
Missionaries After a world of trouble and difficulty they em¬ 
barked on board a Danish East Indiaman, and arrived m Bengal 
on the 1st of November 1793 

Only a fortnight before the arrival of the Missionaries, 
Sa John Shore, afterwards Lord Teignmouth, had entered 
ipon the duties of Governor General His predecessor, the 
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Marquis ot Cornwallis, had signalized the last years of his 
administration, by two important institutions, the fixation of 
what is called the Permanent Settlement and the codification 
of the laws and regulations of the Government of Bengal The 
social and religious state of the people was very much the same 
as it is now It cannot be doubted however that Brahmanism, 
with its-domineering priesthood, then had a firmer grasp of the 
millions of Bengal than at present The humane and liberal 
policy ( bf succeeding Goveraors-General, the diffusion of useful 
knowledge through the medium of the English language, and 
the spread of the Gospel, have since eflected considerable 
charge*. In those days were seen m the island of Sagar, at 
the inputh ot the Hughly, Hindu mothers, after the repetition 
of holy texts and the performance of sacred ntes, throwing 
tneir offspring into the all>devouring sea with a devotedness 
and avr&signation worthy of a better faith In those days too 
were seen on the banks of the sacred river, and on every part of 
, the plains of Bengal, Hindu widows earned along m procession 
and bulrot on the funereal pyres of their husbands Amongst 
su'h a {people, possessed of suth inhuman institutions was cast 
the lot iHf the newly arrived Missionaries 

Cajey and Thomas with their families remained for some 
time ml Calcutta But the expenses of a metropolitan resi¬ 
dence being too heavy for their small salary which wap about 
50 Be a month, they resolved to go to the Moffubil. With 
this view they proceeded to B&ndel near Hughly, where, how¬ 
ever, the want of funds prevented them from purchasing a 
pieee of ground They were m great difficulty They knew 
not what to do They visited Nadiya, celebrated for its Sans¬ 
krit learning and m particular for its School of Logic There 
they held conversations with several learned Pandits and pro¬ 
claimed the word of life But the Missionaries had as yet 
found no resting place for themselves and their families The 
Captain of the Danish East Indiaman, m which they had sailed 
to Bengal, had promised to procure for them some waste lands 
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belonging to tlic Couipittn 'lo the fulfilment of tins pioimse 
they looked forward wjrh aiivicty Meanwhile Thomas, at the 
solicit alien of friends and on account of his clamourous cre¬ 
ditors (toi he was largely m debt), determined to take up 
tlic profession of medicine which he fnd laid aside They both 
came down to Calcutta Thomas took a house m the city, and 
Carey who was made to shift for himself, took refuge m a garden 
at Mamktala generously ofh red him by a rich Babu Buft this 
was not all The cup of Carty\ troubles was not yet full As 
the garden house was intended to be a temporary residence, he 
looked about for new qu trtc rs He heard of some waste muds 
at Dehata, about forty miles to the east of Cdeulta Hc&ur- 
pn&ed to go thither With Ibis view lie applied to Mr TtMnas 
who bad been entrusted with the management of the funMs, to 
give him his share of the. money invested in goods by the Hfccic- 
ty Thomas had not a pice to grve All the money had Veeu 
spent Carey was tlmndei-struck at the news An ordliuy 
man would have sunk tmdei !hes< difhculties, but Care* lose 
superior to them He pies died in the Mamktala Bazar legmkriy 
to a pretty largo congregation He began to translate the 
Bible through the assistance of his Munslu Ram Bdle, an 
intelligent man who had been originally recommended w> him 
as a good Bengali teacher by Mr Thomas I 

By Ram Bose’s advice Carey left Mamktala, andf went 
through the Sunderbunds m search of waste land at Tlehata 
“In a strange land,” says Mr Fuller m bis aftectmg narrative, “in 
a strange land, with a wife’s sister, a wife, and four children, 
without money, without friends, and without employment, he 
must needs feel himself in a delicate situation Taking a boat 
he went with his family, and Ram Bose for his guide, up the 
country It was now, as Mr Ward lately observed on visiting 
the place, that, like the Father of the faithful, he went out not 
knowing whither he went Ab they wero sailing along the river, 
about 40 miles east of Calcutta, at a place called Dehata, they 
espied a house which seemed to be English built Mr Caiev 
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asked his guide if ho knew the owner, ho amweicd, ho was an 
English gentleman Tlion (said Mr Carey) I will call upon 
him They all left the boat and walked toward the house Some 
of the servants looking out, saw them, and wont in and told 
their master that an English gentleman, two ladies and several 
children were walking m higlit of then house, as if they meant 
to come m The owner, who proved to bo the late Charles Short 
Esquire, immediately came forth to meet the m, and very politely 
invited them m Mi Caiey fiankly told him Ins object and his 
present straits Mr S had no conceit of the former, for he was 
au unbeliever, but told him he was at peifect liberty to make 
ins house a home for himself and family till he should see what 
to do, lw might stop, he said, foi holla jtai oi longei if he 
pleased? “Kindness like this,” tdds Mi Fuller, “and m such 
ciieiumirances, must have gicatly ajhctod lnm Yet p leaving 
m hrs Hospitable benelactoi a total contempt ol idigittn the 
idea of ft dependanu. upon him could not but be unpleasant ” 
Thus housed under the hospitable roof of Mi fehuit. Can y pur¬ 
chased few bighas of land at Hasanabad whue he began to 
Mild a nut forhimsell with his own hands, occasionally assisted 
oy lus neighbour Coieys situ itmn was luily desolate Yet 
he did not despond His missions i> *«f*uit boie him up “With 
respect to pel sonal safetyhe writes from Dchata, “I am just 
the same hen? as m England, my lit ilth w is m vci better, the 
climate though hot is tolerable, but attended as I am with diffi¬ 
culties I would not renounce my undertaking foi all the world" 
Fivo months after, his diary has the following entry—“Smce I 
left my dear charge at Leicestei I have had huirymg up and 
down, a five months impiisonment with carnal men on board 
tiieship, five more learning the language, my Munsln not 
understanding English sufficiently to intupiet my preaching, my 
colleague separated from me, long delays and few opportunities 
for social worship, no woods to letno to, like JBmmcid, tor fear of 
tigers (no less than twenty men m the department of Deluta 
where! am, have*been earned by than this reason from the 
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salt voiks) no earthly thing to depend upon or earthly comfort^ 
except food and raiment Well, I have God, and his word is’ 
sure, and though the superstitions of the heathen were a million 
times worse than they are, if I were deserted by all, and persecut¬ 
ed by all, yet my hope, fixed on that sure word, will nse superior 
to all obstructions, and triumph over all trials God’s cause will 
triumph, and I shall come out of all trials as gold purified by 
fire ” Noble Missionary 1 thus trusting m God and ffeeding on 
the word of promise ' Venly, “man hveth not by bread falone but 
on every word which proceedeth out of the mouth lof God ’ 
What a contrast does the early career of Carey pi esen! to that 
of a Missionary who comes out m these happy days IHis pas¬ 
sage over the deep blue ocean is shortened by the Jpower of 
steam, and rendered agreeable by all that the superior! civiliza¬ 
tion of our days can afford, and all that the mgenuitympf man 
can devise Scarcely has the fairy bark neared Garden® Reach, 
when he finds himself accosted by friendly voices whfth wel¬ 
come him to these distant shores He is carried away tom goodly 
edifice where elegant comfort has taken up its abod J A few 
weeks more, and the newly arrived Missionary has rented a neat 
and comfortable house, and has kept a carriage Many! servants 
await his nod Of cheerful company there is no lack In these cir¬ 
cumstances he cannot but be happy, m the ordinary sense 
of the term Contrast this picture, and it is not ovSr-drawn, 
with Carey imprisoned for five tedious months on! board a 
Danish East Indiaman, with Carey gomg up fcof Bandel, 
and unable to purchase an acre of land for want of money 
with Carey taking shelter m the garden of a wealthy Babu, 
with Carey burdened with a numerous family taking a boat, with 
Ram Rose for his guide, entering into the tfundeibunds, not 
knowing whither he went, with Carey, penniless and houseless, 
a pensioner on the bounty of a Moffusil factor, and he an infidel, 
with Carey budding with his own hands a humble hut for his 
residencecontrast the one picture with the other, and vou 
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w ill have nome idea of Cai ey’s trials But the da) s of <\u< v s 

troubles wei e numbered 

At Malda lived the well known Mi TJdncy As h r wa a 
pious man and sincoiely desirous of the conversion ot the nitne s 
of Bengal, be, along with Mr Grant, had sirppmtod Mi Thom h 
m his missionaiy labouis Owing to the misundribinding 
already alluded to between the Missionaiy and Ins bene*» 
tors, Mr Thomas had not thought it advisable on Ins lotum to 
write to ^Mi Udney But an event soon happened which biohe 
the ice a\id reconciled the iInitiated pat tie* Tin hi >thei ot Mis 
IJdney and hiswib*, when crossing the rivu at Calcutta \m * 
drowned! Pin news ,1 tins moumtul iveut distracted Mi 
Cdne'v, fin mothc 1 it Mvldi with gin t and brought on a seven* 
mdisposStioii The medic il Missioniry (ten such was Thom is) 
embiaup the opp< 1 f un \ md wiob a lettu ot condolence and 
added tlat the intelligem c of Mis Cdm \ s illness had almost in¬ 
duced hliu to st n t toi Malda Inieply All Cdncv iffeitiouatch 
pressed 'M l Thom is to go up fh« mv it ition vvas oe cepti d md 
the vlsit^ was paid A melting mttnmw took place between 
the anc'^t tnends f l be upshot w es that Thomas undertook 
to superjjin ml Mi Cducy s lac ton it M ehipa 1 Di 0 t on i salary 
>f 200 M^a month in addition to «omtnission on all the indigo 
■•old Ah oiler of i similar ippomtnunt at Madnabati, with the 
>ame salaiy and puipii-ute.s v isnndc to CVey who was pining 
iway m jyneity m the unlit ilthy Sundeibunds Caiovtegardcd 
he* otler a god-said and accepted it 

Aecoidmglv Cait y bit his unfinished house at Debit* 
settled at Madnabati on the 4 th of August of 1794 Madna- 
■>ati, oi more propel ly Madanbati the house of Madan ui 
mcient Rajah of the countiy, lies m the distnct of Dmage- 
iore It is thnty-onc miles to the noith east of Match, and it> 
ituated upon the rivoi Tangan There was nothing attiactive 
n the place The faitoiy house, elesm he’d by Mi Waidasa 
arge brick house, two storm p lugh, with mat doors, and n un¬ 
ion window^, in which Cany and his family lived, was the 
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only intei estmg object toi min> a mile jound In pwlflprtion to 
the nntttiue five ness of flu spot was the msalubuty of its cli¬ 
mate Dunng the lanrv season ( md Carey went there ui the 
height ot tin lams) the vv noli coutiti y was one vast sheet of water 
On thi appiouh of the di\ wcath(i,the atmosphere was charg- 
«d with noxious i vh datums which gcneiated fcvei A month 
after lus sttthnienf, (\irev sufh ied seveidy from fiver and 
dysentery *s»aue ly h id tin Mission irv l'stn from hisshhbed 
"when he w iseal’ed upon to rnomn the loss of Pettr a promis- 
iug child of ibont lm v< trs of age i 

The ehaiactd of tlic people was m knpmg with thrlnature 
of the place Ihcv ill belonged to tin lowest ciders ot the, 
Hindu (ommurntv Tin v wtn ignonut and poor n this 
place end unongst su< h a people did Cue\ lahom fi r the 
space of live its md h ilf But Cmv did not spend Sail lus 
labour upon the inhibit mts of Madnahati and its mrnJhiitte 
neighbomhood He rtgulwly visited md ]»rea« bed in tlu 1 villages 
many mihs aioimd Acting on the tuntoiial system, he diligenfh 
cultivated a small tiact of the countiv, went fiom village! to vil¬ 
lage, and proa timed to evu v inhabitant the Gospe 1 message Not 
was he less interested in itina iting to remote distiuts Homan, 
tile land of Dharma uulfhvi Rajahs the land of eh chants, 
rhinoceroses and horse ■> the land of primeval forests anc rapid 
toi rents, the land of tin mountain end the flood, Boot ip whose 
heurv heights could be sec.ii fiom Thomas's residence, ittracted 
the attention of (‘any In » Icttei to Mr Pierce of Birming¬ 
ham he iieonmu ruled tin nhgious interests of Bootih to his 
consideration mux ate d the sending thithei of two Missionaries, 
tnd expressed a desue of mat mg, along with Mr Thomas, a 
journfrv into that country Thit journey was made in 1797 
They went to the Soobah of Bhote- Hat who uceived them 
with rnuen civility, preached the Gospel by means of an inter¬ 
pret a, and without isiaiding the heights returned, leaving a 
favour ible impiessiou of Mission cries m tht rnmeis of the 
mb' 
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were the inteitsts of Dmagepoie, the < hitf towu 
of the district, disregarded Mohan Chaudia one ot Mr Tho¬ 
mas’s first enq uireis, on a visit to that town had told its rnhabi 
tanta of the Missionaius, and of the new light which they had 
introduced into the country Their curiosity was excited ftnee 
yeays after, the visit was upeatod by tlu simc prison, and this 
circumstance still turtln r mhained thui etgertnv* ro hrai niou 
of the Gospel of (rod liv< oi tht inhibit mis wioti that s tint 
year to Garcv rtquesting him to strul thrina tiw ilnpteisof 
the “translation as thiv called the Gospi I md mtunilrd their 
desire otr'heaimg the word—tin won! of faith, tin manner of 
prayer, |lie joyful news from In ivtn and hiving hcaid it, hr 
blessed ’ { Such an applu ation so ther i mg to tin heart of Carey, 
could not but bt complied with Dinampon w is visittd Through 
the libf/ahtv ot Mr Funuudc? a Hornan-Oatholtc Tndigo tutor 
who aftlrwaids joined the Baptist Chuich and Mission a Chapel 
was bml,t The leading me n who witt highly mt< lhgc nt ami 
respectaldi, showed gnat iag< rnov-to h< ir tin Gospel In<- 
quent visits* were paid to the pine both hyCaiev md Thom is 
A goodly’ congregation Ik gin ro tssnmbh md Dmagepore pro¬ 
mised tqdbecomc tin Antioch of Bingll Tin rducttionof tht 
yoimg^wisnot eutmly neglected Hi who had kept a si bool 
at Moulton in Engl md wis like ly to ku p one at Madnabati m 
Bengal tt wis ith mbd }>v iboui toitv bovs But M idn tbati js 
to be remembered chiefly for the piosecutton of tbit woik which 
was the joy of Careys heait, and wlmb cngiossid b\ Ur the 
greater portion of his time and < m »gv Wc ilhnh to the tians- 
1 ation of the word of God into the Buigib 1 mguagi This 
woik had been begun, as we have all cany seen, by Thomas long 
before the establishment oi the Baptist Society though it must 
he confessed by Ins wannest admitcis tint he did vuy little and 
that little was afterwards subjected to rev ision It was carried 
on *by Carey amid all the vicissitudes <>f his changeful life, at 
Mamktala, at Behata, and ueaily (omphted at Madnabati 
With a \ u w to peifeet himself m the Bengah language, he began 
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tbo study of the Sansknt which »s the fruitful «$®her of * 
great many of the Indian dialects The study of the Sanskrit 
howevei m those days' wes no easy matter Only a few years be¬ 
fore, it had been opened to the European world by the eminent 
Sir William Jones No dictionary no grainmai of that language 
had been written in English But he who had mastered the 
Greek, Latin and Dutch tongues, while making ladies' shoes 
and gentlemen’s boots it Moulton was not the man to be 
scared by philological difficulties He manfully encounter¬ 
ed them all, ind laid the foundation of that lore whiclA m the 
language of Horace Hayman Wilson ‘placed him high i mongst 
^he most distinguished of our Sanski it scholars ’ 

But I must hasten to mt nturn very bnetly the circums¬ 
tances which led Carey to 1< a\e Madnabati and settle ats 4cram- 
poie The annual inundations which converted the com try for 
many months into one extensive marsh, and brought on the 
failure of the indigo crop, and the removal ot Mr Udnetf to the 
Board of Tiadc in Calcutta imbued him to close his all tones, 
and to intimate to Cat f\ that his services would not be Required 
by the end of the year 1799 Partly in anticipation ofjhis, and 
pertly with a view to contilbute to the support of the Missiona¬ 
ries whom he was expecting from Europe, Ca r ey had, on his own 
it spuiivihilitv -.ot up a factory at Kidderpore, a few miles dis 
tint fnui lii 1 - it*»idi oti But hiddcrpore was not desTmed to 
be <1 Mivionan si itnm lu iimmt of rvouU took i piflerent 

ijiicHion ; 

On tin 13th of October, 1799, four Missionaries, Mai Ji- 
man. Ward, Grant and Brunsdon, with their families, reached 
Seiampore During the succeeding month, Carey plied every 
-mew and strained every nerve to induce the ruling authorities 
to permit the newly arrived Missionaries to settle in British 
lemtOTv But the preposterous policy of the Indian Govern- 
nent and of their honourable masters at Leaden-Hall Street was 
opposed to so simple and reasonable a request Had the newly 
uTired Missionaries qptered into secular engagements, had Jbe^ 
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set up &#ade, had the} superintended Indigo factories, they 
would have been gladly allowed to plant themselves on British 
ground, but Missionaries as such ought ndt touch the consecrat¬ 
ed territories of the Directors In these days of liberal opimons 
and universal toh ration, such a mad policy seems hardly cre¬ 
dible But the fact remains Merchants, factors, tradesmen, 
gentlemen pedlars, journeymen tailors, mad fanatics, were allow¬ 
ed to settle and freely roam over the wide extent of British 
Indian tfmtorics, but Missionaries, the heralds of the blessed 
GospelJ the proclaimers of a sovereign remedy for healing 
Indy's {disorders, social, intellectual and moral, must not settle 
on Bntlsh ground As the new Missionaries could not jom Carey, 
it was ipsolved that Carey should join the new Missionaries 
Aceorcjfngly he left Madnabati and reached Serampore on the 
10th cf January, 1800 Agreeably to the advice of the Danish 
CFo\erAoi of Seiampore, who Heated them with great 
kindness, a suitable house was bought in which the Missionaries 
took up their abode A few rules were adopted for the man 
agunertt of the Mission family In Mr Waids language they 
were tnts& —“Ail preach and pi ay in turn, one superintends the 
affaiib if the family for a month and then another brother 
Caiey in treasuiei and has the regulation of the medicine chest, 
brothei^ Fountain is libranau Saturday e \ening is demoted to 
adjusting differences tnd pledging ourselves to love one another 
One of our resolutions is, that no one of us do engage in private 
ti ade, but that all be done for the benefit of the Mission ” 

Tlu Mission fnmlv being thus established, the Missionaries 
wun vigoiousl) to woik A Bengih school was instituted 
The puutmg pi tv. hi ought tiom England by Mr Ward was set 
up A fount oi Bengali type* was ce-t through the assistance 
of u Bengali black-smith named Panchinan, who had learnt 
to cut punches from Dr Wilkins On the 18th of March, 1800, 
an ever-inemeiable day, Carey took an impression of the first 
page of the Gospel of St Matthew The last page was printed 
on 10th Feb 1801 Thus was the New Testament punted 
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Christian tracts followed in rapid succession Foi the support 
of the Mission, a Boarding School under Mr and Mrs Marsh naan 
was opened The Baptist Church m Bengal, the foundation ol 
which had been laid at Madnabati, was fully organized Carey 
was chosen pastoi Fountain and Marsh man deacons The 
Gospel was preached in Serampore and the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages The people heard it with marked attention 

On the 28th of Decembu, 1800, Serampore witnessed a 
most interesting event On that morning a goodly cotigihgation 
assembled m the hall of the Mission house, which had[ been 
converted into a place of woiship Mi Waul went 4p the 
modest pulpit and preachr d The congi i. gation rose up like 
one man and went to thr nv i side flu crowd on thCbanks 
of the Hughly was great Hindus and Mussulmans lEnio- 
peans and Portuguese were thcr^ Among othu notabilities of 
Serampore, his excellency the Danish Omcmoi wasuheic 
They sung The multitude c mght the hist words if the 
Bengali hymn— J 

* <? SX si ft% i 

The singing over, Care} addiessc d 1h 1 multitude Te en¬ 
gage d in prayer The Chnsti m poi turn of the throng joined 
devoutly The Hindus and Mussuhnuis wire all silence and 
attention The prayei ottered up Carey, t iking Ins son Felix m 
his right hand went mto the water and baptized him But 
the scene became moie interesting W a Hindu went down 
into the running stream He was baptized The converted 
Hindu was Krishna ChandiiPU, by buth a carpenter—the 
first fruits of Bengil Hindus and Mussulmms gap<d m 
wonder The good Governoi wept A German lady took Kiibh- 
na by the Inn I nd hold bun for some moments for very 
joy Mr Ward t claimed lr ( gods of stone and clay > did ye. 
not tremble when m tin num at tin Fithu, Bon and Holy 
Spirit, one of )our votaries bhoik you as thr dust irom his feet” 
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discharged all his duties, yot the lepeatod attacks of fever and 
other ailments clearly indicated lus approaching decline Tlic 
great luminary which, by means of the translations of the Word 
of God, had illumined hall the onental world was verging 
towards the horizon Yet this remarkable man so full of zeal 
lor the promotion ol God’s glory and the advancement ot Christ s 
kingdom—this Missionary grown grey ui the at rvjice of his Mastei 
on a renew of Ins hie said three yeaib before his death, “My di¬ 
rect and!positive smsaie innumerable my negligence in the 
Lord’s vvfik has been great I h ive not promoted His cause nor 
sought Lpsgloiy and honour, as I ought Notwithstanding all 
this, f ijfrnspaiedtill now and un still retained m His work’ 
It if ast not to be supposed, how < \i i that the closing days of 
&e vcn^i iblc Doctoi were oven ast with clouds Far from it 
In the tery letter from which w e L n e made the above extrac\ 
he says “I trust I am ready to die, thiougb the grace of my Lonl 
Jcfus, i nd T look forward to the full enjoyment ot the society of j 
holy min and angels, and the full vision ot God for overaui lt? 
And anpngst the last woids In nor wrote art the tollowir ° 

“1 have\evei) comfort that kind fnends can vield, r' a< ^ 
general^ a tranquil mind I trust ihe at n - il ls settled, and 
1 am reriy to doiprt iwui tin *un< when, 1 leave with Qod 
Turn wifie speedily cairn He sh pt m J* sus on tin 9th of June 
1834), m the 73d si of his age 

It would bi i di hghtiul ta^k iJineita the charai tei 
of that lllustnous man, whose life 1 have thus so imperfectly 
sketched, to tiact the progress of the transitions of the Holy 
Scriptures tho dissemination oi which he rc guided as the chuf 
end of his life, and to levicw his labours in tho hold of oriental 
literature But I have already exceeded the limits assigned 
me 1 shall, there fore, content myself with nu»kmg as few re¬ 
marks as possible 

• We have seen that Oaicy began to translate the Scrip¬ 
tures almost lmnudiately after hi * aim aim this country At 
Madnabati he had nearly completed tho translation of tho 

D 
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Scuptuics into Bengali But i( wa*. aftor his settlement at Se- 
rompoic that he thn w lus whole, soul mlo the great work The 
Bengali New Ttst miont w ^ printed and circulated in 1801 The 
Psalms and tin pioplucu s ol Isaiah wt re 1 printed ml 803 Short* 
ly after, the entii r>i h\ \ h j»iint< 1 lit Bmgdi, ol which a cor¬ 
rected and it \i < nn, ppc u< 1 i» J 1 8J Though Di Yates’s 
ler^iou is fu siijM »i in auuncy oi lendoung in propriety of 
idiom, and tlegan e ol OApiession, ^ct l)i Carey’s performance, 
consider ing the lutlinieniil tite of tin Bengali langiyigo, and 
the dithculties to Inch he was subjected, must be pr#iounced 
to be a woik of rau ment But Bengali was not the wuly lan¬ 
guage mto which he rendered the word of life Areally .as 
1808 he printed a translation ol the New Testament m the 
Sanskrit lauguige, and the Peo f t *M« e, the hagiogratfha, and 
the* hwtoncal books oi the Old T« ji i m it followed in rapid suc^ 
tension It must In eoufess* d that an incorrect idiom, involved 
construe lion, and inelegant expiessum ihamclciuo the f&nskrit * 
vision , but it ought at the saint t me »o be remembejjld that 
thos* lllfolltlties aiot>e vu< laudable desire of adhering 

to the }nba of i^pnatio i, while it is a matter of no 

little fiatistactio n rt ^ cc f at so earlj a stage of fissions 
in this country it-> learned schofuV-^STe presented 1 with a 
translation, though inelegant, m then sacred language, of 
the Holy Scnptuies Nor was thn all With the assistance of 
Pandits and of his colleagues lie translated poitrons of the word 
of Oo3 mto Mahiatlu Unya, Punjabi, T'dmga, Assamese and 
other tongues, so that lie had tin sitisfact oi, before his death, 
of seeing the whole of the samel Be * * i uansjated and 
printed in seven of the East< rn lari'- ^ o hng the Chmose, 
and the New T< dament completed m twentv-< no others of the 
languages and dub cts of India and the sunoundmg countries ” 2 

Besides translations of Holy Writ, the contributions of % 
Dr Carey to oriental literature ore so considerable as to de¬ 
mand a passing notice even in this hasty sketch He has written 
a Grammar of the Sanskrit language His is the first complete 
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Grammar of the Sanskrit language written by any European It 
v is a quarto of upwards of a thousand pages, and is pronounced 
by H H Wilson, notwithstanding some venial imperfections, to 
be "undoubtedly an original work, a woik of very great, Bent’' 
With the help of Dr Marshman lie tran hike] into English afew 
books of the great Sansknt epic p v , t Rutnayana And to 
Colebrooke he rendered no mcomiaeiable assistance by editing 
bis Amarakosh and the Ihtopndeba Nor were Ins labours con¬ 
fined to the field of Sansknt literature Of each of the tlnce 
dialects |Telinga, Kamata, and Punjabi, he wiote a Grammar 
and a Dictionary But it is to the Bengali language that Dr 
Carey rendered his greatest services In 1801, he published his 
G^amm^r of the Bengali language, and as an lllustiation of its 
Syntax! his Dialogues m Bengali His highly valuable Bengali 
Dictionpy m three 'quarto volumes contains eighty-thousand 
words m ?b00 pages 

Inladdition to philology Caiey directed his attention to his 
favourite science of Botany, and planted a most splendid gar¬ 
den Hie prepared a Catalogue of plants in the Company’*, 
Botamca'l Garden, and in connection wilh Di Wallich edited a 
Flora In(lica I need scarcity rtnmk that Carev was a man 
of sincere piety, it was genuine, fervent, heart-felt and 
ehild-like "I cannot say/’ said he to a minister of his ac¬ 
quaintance shoitly before his death, “I cannot say 1 have any 
"Very rapturous footings, but I am confident in the promises 
of the Lord, and wish to leave my cterrnal interests m His 
hands—to place my hands m Ills as a child would m his 
father’s, to be led where and how He plea c es” 

He had a through mis 1 lonaiy spa it It lenened hi long 
and bright career It subordinated to itself all his labours and 
engagements It animated him m Ins stall at Moulton, m the 
Chapel e,t Leicester, in his cabin m the Danish Fast Indiaman, 
and burned brighter in the garden house of the wealthy Babu, 
undei the hospitable roof of Mr Shoit, m the factory house at 
Madnabati, m the Pnntmg Office at S^rampore, and the Lecture- 
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Room of Fort William College His character was markjl with 
unaffected simplicity He was simple in his habits, simple m 
dress, simple m society, simple in the pulpit It was this charm¬ 
ing simplicity of character which endeared him to Natives as 
well as to Europeans He was a man of intense application, 
unflinching perseverance and untiring industry Carey’s mental 
powers were by no means of the highest order He had no 
genius He could neither soar noi dm He was neither pro¬ 
found nor brilliant As you sat b\ him you found no scmtila- 
tions of genius, no conn oi^iow of fancy ■> o deep philosophy, 
no sparkling wit He nj, an ordinaly m i Nevertheless, he 
was laborious m lus pursuits, methodical m his habits, punctual 
m his engagements He Wilted for no afflatus, no happy mo¬ 
ments of inspiration He sat doggedly to his task He was a 
plodder He once said to lus biographer “Eustace, if, After my 
removal, any one should think it worth his while to write my 
life, I will give you a criterion bv which you may judge of its 
correctness If he give me credit for being a plodder,] he will 
describe me justly Any thing beyond this will ho to6 much 
I can plod I can persevere m any definite pursuit *To this I 
owe every thing” Yes, Carey was a plodder—he wsk a plod¬ 
ding student,a plodding shoe-maker, a plodding preacher, a 
plodding Missionary, a plodding translator, a plodding Profes¬ 
sor , and it was just because lie was a plodder, that he became 
so distinguished ' * 

It is but proper to state that this article, which was onmnatlv 
delivered as a discourse at a Missionary Prayer Meeting, was written 
long htfoie the publication of Mr Lewis’s Memoirs of Thomas and 
even before the publication of Mr Mai shman’s famous work “flaiwT 
Marshman and Waid ” Ed B M ’ 
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Vil l’avait stt 


Fiom the Ftcnclt of MaJ a me Desboides-Valnwir 

If he had known —known what a soul he has wounded 1 
O heart if thy tears had been seen but to flow, 

Or if thou at his step less wildly hadst bounded 
And guarded the power thy deep feeling to show, 

He could not,—he could not, so lightly have altered, 

Proiit to nourish a hope now hulled from its throne, 

Bj ajlove, so profound, ho touched, must have faltered, 

If ’he had known 


If helhad known, what might be hoped and awaited 
Front a heart m its candour, deception aboi e. 

For mine he had longed, with a joy unabated, 

And ks he inspired, would have fell also love 
Mine tyes bont down ever, concealed my emotion, 
Guessed he nothing from that? Was’t shyness alone 
A secret like mine was worth search,—and devotion 
If he had known 


If I had known,—I,—of the empire he wielded 
Over hearts that lived m the light of his eyes, 

As one breathes a pure air,—unconscious, unshielded. 

My steps would have sought other countries and skies 
It's too late to talk of love-sign or love-token, 

My life was a hope, but the hope now has flown ' 

Wilt thou say when thou know st ? —"Oh heart I have broken 
If I had known'” 



TO A YOUNG POETESS 


Ft am the Ftench of V'idoi de Lagrade 

If! were a young girl with a rod cheek that blushes 
And a poet’s proud power 
I’d love better to sing from a nest like the thrushes’ 

Than a prophet’s star-tower 

Nought would I rook of the woild’s thunders that mutter 
Or the winds that thrones hurl, 

But to each flower of the summer its name I would utter, 
If I were a young girl ^ 

I would dream m the air while the far bells wertj 
I would laugh like the brook v 

The linnet should be my sole master m singing 1 
The fields verdant my book 
I would there make my choice as m a rich casket 
Each white bud a pearl, 

And then deck my lyre with the gems m my bas 
If I were a young girl j 

To the weeds m the furrows, drone, their songs the cicalas. 
To the clouds skylarks call, ( 

To the hearths song the cricket gbos-bard-, to Valhallas, 
There are poets for all j 

But my work would be b( tter than a pedant’s reflections 
For my muse would unfurl, f 

The dreams of our sisters their, hod hopes, their oleetions, 
If 1 were a young girl 

But I would give all —a renown deeply founded, 

A whole people’s acclaim 

For a word from the heart that l loved and had sounded, 
And proved ever the same 

I would dash down my lute, to clasp hands perhaps nearer 
Feel his breath on my curl,— 

Oh Genius is great, but to me Love would be dearer, 

If I were a young girl 


ringing, 


ot, 



TEE POET’S APOLOGY FOR HIS SHOUT POEMS 

From the Fienth of Nuolas Minit o 

Why Poet, so brief is your lay i 
—Ask rather, as more opportune. 

Why Love flies so swiftly away 
And withfr the roses so soon ' 

You love a rich cham-woik of gold 
Set I with pearls, that flash on the new, 

I loi e f —oh, much more, to b< hold 
A |kop small and humble of dew 

Resplendent with stars arc the skies 
Bilt their glory mspiies me with fear, 

Far clearer to me aic bright eyes 

In whose depths there trembles a teai 

il 

l THE GRAND TINT 

' F) c m the F,un h of A Ik Chuftllun 

Round the Grand Pint when rough wauls moan, 

And make the saga-bond citak and groan 
In frosty weathei, 

A huge log m the kitchen hums, 

And there the stranger’s eye discerns 
Friends met together, 

An old Butch picture '—cheek by jowl 
Gosling and turkey, duck and fowl 
The turnspit garnish' 

And then perchance the sun darts in. 

To gild the pots and pans of tin, 

And add the varnish 
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Good cheer and noise and merry song. 
Shorten the hours when hours are long. 

The wine flows steady,— 

And if one ever asks mine host, 

Complaisant always at his post. 

Is dinner ready 7 

“Read} ? ”—He cries, and low he bows, 

"Weic always ready m this house, 

Though it be humble, 

The best of all things,—at a word ’ 

And nevei never have I heard, 

A patron grumble 

I come, salute and mount,—up springs 
A table laid as if for kings' 

The glasses glitter f 

Where are my friends 7 —The hard, hard frost 
Has bound the rood m distance lost,— 

The cold is bitter,— 

Let me behold the hazy plains — 

The curtains part the crystal panes 
Show Frost-King s traces,— 

Lo 1 Mountains, lakes, and cypress-trees. 

And bending flowers '—but idly, these 
My hand effaces 

Ah’ Life is rude and hard to bear, 

W e bend with weight of years and care, 
Whence comfort borrow 7 
At the Grand Pint, all laugh at all, 

With merriment lesounds the hall, 

Adieu to sorrow f 
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Adieu one instant,—joy and hope 
Color m rose the prospect-scope, 

Its darkness biightemng, 

Awake to rnuth 1 The hour commands ' 
It is by blowing on the brands 
Flames stait like lightning 


Farewell Ennui,—and welcome Wit.' 

As here with friends well pleaded I sit 
How swift time passes r 
When] Friendship, FnendshijS is the toast, 
Bnms|up the b( ^t wine of mine host, 

Wo drmk full glasses 
Four lliends > and shall it aye be thus, 
Hand/linked m hand—one heart m us> 
Nor Death may scattei 
Buusmould one die,— we shall bo three 
The^itwo perchance,—then one,—ah mt 
An<i then,—no mattei 


SONNET-DEUS EX MACHIN A 

Fi om the French of Joke'phw Soulaiy 

I love the park with its perspectives long 
Deluged w ith fragrance and sweet sound and light, 

Where m serenity pass-aenal-bright, 

The tnppmg Hours that slum the noisy throng 
I love the book of Poesy and Song, 

Whence bursts heait-music with resistless might — 
, What skylark ere attained the empyreal height 
Noi summoned up its fellows ' Love is stiong 

E 
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But if beneath the* boughs of emerald hm, 

Oiin the punted diearn of matchless grace 
Like a vain peacock sudden strut to view, 

Owner or *u 'dioi a 1 the charms efface, 

Adien fair p o pt + ind high thought adieu ' 
Nothing but xVit luiums, where was the Tiue 


THK LOST PAT FI 

r J O A M Dauhlgli) 

# 

Ft om the Ft i at h of A i (/> t-' Latwym 

I know a \alln m the depth of v ood , 

Whoic spreads the moss its velv t c°ipct gice 
Tht nngdo\cs murniui mid its st h' ed<. 

Drunk /ith|Hi f mue \hihdb} doWiis unseal 

High beeches hum <*f le ms x loftv dm le 
r Lhat intercepts the ehti nut o f the sun. 
Beneath, the timid r itbmk lent to roam 
Safe hom the huntei m tin twilight dm 

Theie, pcinvinkks m elaik rooks eh light. 

Blue m\osotis In e then he uts ed gold 
And by a ciyst il pool h< 1 roses white 

A nymphaja he uds then picture to behold v 

Hushed ux the eehoes in a sleep profound, 

A footfall might aw ike them fancy fears. 

No dcipei -iltncc reigned wheie magic-bound 
The bleeping Beauty dreamed a hunched years 

Once,—only once, 1 *aw the happy place, 

*Twas m the glory of my twentieth May, 

Led by a feiry, full of love and grace, 

Alone since then, I have not found the way 
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Fi oiu the Ft t tti h of Ft* / 1 e JJuputU 

X ve two gieat oxen m my t ibk 
Two gioat white oxtn maikcd with led 
The plough is made of wood of maple 
Th e goad of hollv hard is lead 
Thank'* to my oxen, see mv pi tin 
Tn summer liht a sea of gold' 

Moi e money in a week tht v gain 
Thaut what thej cost by tw»nt\ fold 
SluCvdd T be foiced to sx 11 the in out 
T’ll *iaug rny^lf without a doubt , 

I l^ve my wife, and well my Jem me T ebensh 
But let hei die before m\ fivouritf s pttish 

See’ the lovely pair together’ 

H< w deep they plough, liow stiaight they ti it e 

|a*l 

Kaib, and sleet, ami stonny wcatlo r. 

Cold and heat ibkt they f ic< 

When T make them halt to di nk 
From then nostrils buists a \ipom 
And somilmu => small buds white md pink 
Settle on ebon hoi ns that tapn’ 

Should I be forced to sell them out 
I’ll hang myself without a doubt , 

I love my wife, and well my Jeanne 1 cheush. 
But let her die, before my favourites perish 

Strong they are as mills, or pios^e*’ 

.Lamb-like gentle—free from vice. 

At markets—oh, what pats, caresses' 

And then the question— r whits their pn^o>” 
Men want to lead them to tin King, 

I pledge His Majesty in wmo. 
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But sell them—that’s a different thing* 

I will not sell them—they are mine 
Should I be foiced to sell them out. 

I’ll hang myself without a doubt, 

I love my wife, and well my Jeanne I cheush. 
But let her die, before my favourites perish 

When our daughter shall have grown. 

If the Prince desire her hand, 

I shall give him all I own. 

House and silver, goods and land, 

But if for dowry he should pray 
The oxen white and red,—good lack* 

My daughter throw that crown away 
Bead, lead the cattle homeward back* 

Should I be forced to sell them out, 

I’ll bang myself without a doubt, 

I love my wife, and well my Jeanne I cherish. 
But let her die, before my favourites pensh 
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THE GREAT WANT OF THE BABU COMMUNITY * 

BY A HINDUSTANI 

About a year and a half ago I had the honor of opening a 
senes of Lectures on Philosophical and Religious subjects inten¬ 
ded to benefit especially the educated native community of this 
town A small man of very small attainments, I could not do 
you much good by means of the Lectures which, in the piosecu- 
tion of the course I began, I was called upon to deliver But I 
am confident that I did you a world of good by introducing to 
you some Lecturers whose discourses, replete as they were with 
the resullCof extensive reading and earnest thought, could not 
fail to beutoth interesting and instructive to you It falls to my 
lot this dvemng to open another series of Lectures to be deli¬ 
vered especially fot your amusement and instruction , and this 
time also I derive my importance, not so much from the Lec¬ 
ture that lj[ am going to deliver, as fiom that Lectuie being the 
harbinger Jof better things to come I am willing to give to my 
present discourse what may be called a prefatory character, my 
object being only to introduce a senes of Lectures on topics of 
lasting importance by a few appropnate and apposite remarks 
I shall therefore content myself with a few rambling observa¬ 
tions on what appears to me to be the Great Want of the B&bu 
Community, or the educated youth of India 

Having associated with my educated countrymen m these 
parts of the country for about twenty years,—associated With 
them m the manner in which only a native of India can—I 
have come to the conclusion that a great, almost an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of them lead a very unhappy, miserable, wretched 
life I do not merely say that the life they lead is dull and 
prosy,—has ve ry little of poetry and romance about it If such 

11 " . 1 " M ■■■«■■ i l ■ ■ i ■*—■ ■ ■ ■ ■ . ■ , - r r - ; ■ . 

* The substance of a Lecture delivered at a small station m 
the North West 


‘122 ran c^rti w\m or rm- babi t < oMMUNin 

wete only the c ise, thou w >ui the \oiyhttU lematkablc* m thou 
m uh of fMsjnuo Kmu in i u not poetry and song, has \eiy 
little of poetiy and song in ir On tin whole it is pios<,and 
veiy dull, heavy, disagree able prose too Tt is no! ocu upon 
tht whole 1 say the smt of igmnblo pio c mu unit with in 
the liteiaturo ot Fima that is piosc ch u i<t< ured by spnght- 
hm s, Mvacitv aid hnllnn t Itisuiy did 1 pro* some¬ 
thing lilve th( ru^ed tough complu ate 1 piost wdh which 
the writos who m germani/ing the English language are 
making u> familiar And if nothing but dullness or monotony 
or prosiness wt re the only dial leteiisticdefect of the lift om edti- 
catt d friends aielt ailing a fbim tl rtfeunif to it might pistly ho 
lepresentedas a woik of supi urogitiou The wornlir is not that 
this lift is dull and monotonous Thi wouihi is that It is mi oi- 
able, a scene ot lestlcssncss and wietehubu ss r lhc\e fmncls 
are unhappy and miserable slid they go on sighing, and weep 
ing and gtoamng You do not tincl the m miserable the moment 
you come m contact with than On tl i tontruy if you si e 
them m that holiday attne >n ocowons ot festivity and show 
you may conclude if you ae not old c n mgh to kno^ by < \pe- 
uuicc that these seasons of ninth ti nd gem ially shaking only 
to intensify and aggnaati the ini^eiy of life tint they aie 
d out the hippiest set of human brings you could st e on the sui- 
lai c of the globe do to tin lr comivial meetings, not a single 
fVimntof positnr innth will be found wanting Tbe ending 
joke tbe loud laugh, the diafcmng cheer tht smart lepaitee, 
the brilliant billies of witthese dements of conviviality aie 
to be found m peifection in then social gather mgh Here the 
Babu, the educated Bengali or Hindustani gentleman, appears 
ensconced behind those tonmdable battlcmmts ot tollable 
hypocrisy which etiquette has raised up, not only i i tins coun¬ 
try, but everywhere, on tbe suifaee of the globe, to conceal the 
real diffeiencc between life m its festive aspects and life in its 
ordinary, humdrum outgoings If you wish to see the Babu 
as be is, don’t see him when lie Ins set aside the gloom, that is 
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ordinanly depicted in Ins countenance to meet the reeimiciucnt 
ot a holiday show 01 a festive meeting Me ct lum when liber¬ 
ated from such constraint as is imposed by the presence of 
strangers lie unbosoms himself befoie his select friends and 
loving and loved ctmpnnous And here he does not seem to 
be the identical man whom you su\ cracking ‘•unit jokes at the 
< xpenee of half the population of th< woild, m tin pmnt paitv 
he graced the othn da) Instead of the ninth which then 
glistened m his eyes \ou see the gush hum of soiiow itself 
de picted in his counti nance inste id of the blight smile which 
irradiated (ns leatuies )ou su them ovnsl alowcd b) an appa¬ 
ll lit cloud of distuss the miineehate cause of which \ou tiy 
m vain to iseutnn end sighs and gioans vibiafc into)on cais 
instead of yie sillies of wit wineh m the midst of kstmt) re¬ 
ft eshed yoi/u spmts Hi bewails his lot bem ans his e viMcncc 
and cuiscf the day of lus bnth aJnuM as v< Inmently is Job of 
old did wl\en, depnye d by a few unaccountable turns of the wheel 
of fortune|Of his eaithl) all, and cut to the quick by the sad 
intelligence of the death of hi 1 ' ehildicn he rent his elothts and 
sat down itij sack-cloth and ashes !o eonti ist his pioe nt de^ola- 
tun with his feu me 1 gieat’us's ffeiswietched md unhappy, 
and he knows vciy well tint he is so If is lift is notmeiely 
dull and piosaic, but positively nusuablt nnl wit relied Poetiy 
and romance we certainly <lo not expect ^ eve m the bciutiful 
leleal woild conjuie cl up h> tin genius of tin poet 01 tin no 
velist, but some thgiee of substanhal happiness we do expect 
to find in life But tins modicum of hippmess which we, bn* 
a right to expect, the Babus existence is maivellously devoid 
of 

The great histouan, who his f lucid ite d several poi turns of 
Indian history graphic illv, and almost is bnlliantlv as Loid 
Macaulay has olueidateel several poitions of the history of 
filrtgland, I mean Sn Jolm Kaye, is gcnei illy sanl to be-* an opti¬ 
mist It is impossible to say what son of animal an optimist 
or whethei the monstei is a leal animal hating tie sli and 
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bones as we have, or whether he is an imaginary animal, a poe¬ 
tic fancy, like the Phoenix of old who occasionally renewed her 
youth amid the ghastly blaze of its funeral pJe It is possible, I 
think quite possible, to be an optimist in theory, but to be 
one m practice—why, the woild must be considerably altered in 
spirit and form to rendei such a phenomenon possible Sir John 
Kaye may be theoretically an Optimist, but we have every 
light to question whether he oi any other hunrnu being is 
practically a thoroughgoing Optimist To bo an Optimist m 
practice the bnllant author must be in a position, not merely 
to look upon the crosses of his hfe as equivalent to its blessings, 
not merely to regsrd the trials he has passed through and the 
honors he has received with stoic equanimity, but V be really 
pleased with reverses as he is pleased with successes, to he 
pleased with bitter herbs on the table as he ts pleased with 
stalled oxen, to be pleased with headaches and stompeh com¬ 
plaints as he is pleased with sound health and und/imnished 
vigor Thi^ last is an impossibility, and therefore m Optimist 
m piactice is a phenomenon never witnessed on tills side the 
giave An Optimist is a poison whom cverv thing |leases, and 
whatever else the Babu may be, he is not an Optn^i'-t Some 
years ago, many years ago when novel and di una Reading had 
not lost its charm, when the sorrows of luliet and Desdemona 
occupied a more prominent place m the heart than the sort ows of 
my own life as yet unborn, I used to feel considciably interested 
m a sombre chaiac tei m one of Disraeli’s novels, a young man 
of opulence and education, who tired of the vapid dissipations of 
life used to exclaim —"Every thing bores me so ” Such a bung 
is, I maintain, a possibility Au Optimist, one who says "every 
thing pleases me,” is an impossibility, but a pessimist, or one 
who says—‘ cveiy thing bores me,” is not muciy a possibility, 
but an ordinary phenomenon And I am much mistaken if 
our friend the Babu is not one of the numerous examples which 
may be adduced to prove that this world, though incapable of 
producing a live Optimist true to his pnneiples, is strong enough 
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to be able to bring forward hundreds of genuine pessimists, men 
m whom the spleen and the hvei predominate so far as to par¬ 
alyze entirely the normal action of all the organs of life The 
Babu is a bit of a pessimist Every thing bores lum, is a 
source of torment rather than of pleasure Though young, the 
vivacity and buoyancy of youth have taken leave of him, and 
the prospects of life have ceased to be attractive and charming 
And no human being can be found moie ready than the Babu 
to subscribe to tlie well-known, exquisitely beautiful lines m 
which Lor<J Byron disclosed the meltable wretchedness of his 
heart,— / 

Count over the joys thy 5 ears havt seen. 

Count /o’er the days trom soirow tree. 

And know whatever thou hast been. 

It is something better not to be 

f? Now? what is the cause of the Baku’s intense misery 7 what 
is there in his circumstances and sunoundmgs likely to make 
hun a type of discontent and restlessness, the very incarnation 
of corroding thought and morbid feelmg 7 Now, we must ad¬ 
mit that thkre is very little indeed m his oidmary, every day 
existence, calculated to make him happy Nnj, we must ad¬ 
vance a step furtlici, and maintain that there is much m his 
0 .u'nary, eveiy-dly existence ealculatid to make him unhappy 
and miserahh Look at the poor Babu 111 Ins ofhee What a 
pleasant, biittfifly-bh does he lead when within its sacred 
precincts > Ho now expatiates at large in the romantic garden 
of circulars and dockets, then buzzes m the pleasant grove d 
accounts and statements, and anon sits down to extract tb 
the honey out of criminal codes and judicial decisions * Do yo 
remember the frightful thing, the Augean stable of bad gram « 
mar and bad logic, Dickens’s Circumlocution Offit e ? The Babu 
is regularly driven to his wit’s end That Docaet has to be 
written, that circular has to be icplicd to, long-standing accounts 
ought to be checked, that infernal statement ought to be filled— 
neod we wonder the pooi follow lias a hard time of it ? But 
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pause and listen to tbr (omplimentaiy phrases which his krad 
matters—ami Ibeu n urn down totbi Assistant, number Twen¬ 
ty, is legion,—an hum mg him will. The Babu seems to have 
lost his e> S hi I' j*lcnll\ no o%r- f is unaccountably thill, has 
aure and (cu. . ’ t .Vet le ills semes But higher yet the 
complii ic.it n ( ml ui.'i ‘ °me s the tone in which it is 
mien The wonls ilopnl W A b gm to descend asa lefiesh- 
rng showei urarn, aim I with bnllmnt lightning flashes and 
dearenmg tr,under IVh.t with til s of dockets to write, 

statements kg „ md account to examine what ,uth the im¬ 
patience and exci ability of hi, supenois manifesting themselves 
m those somethings c ill. "blowings up ’ i ter onder ilia 
the Babu ,s tired of 1 existcmi, ami cui-es M day of his 

birth ? \, 

The Babu u turns horn, ilU i hi if \ " 0lk here one 

would exp. et to see h * tioubh gng place to *.at great 

happuuss winch, according to Cowpei, « lb only bhL tint has 

survived t'u fall His wifi recuvis 1 nn with a bnght smile 

that is, .1 he has not helps oi widow eiusms md vvidjw aunts to 

stand ill his Wife’s way Oh thatiadiaiit sunk ollovt J- ravvo <n 

it has cliasod away the gloom of his cm wo.n son, ho* often 

,t has refreshed h,s spuds, and -puvc.ed hU a brig*,! streak of 

Ught ushered into his dash mrad , liow often it has made him 
deteimined to brave aU the diue’geiy ol Ins office life, and a 
deal rnoie to boot, fo, its sake « But the sink over, his misery 
comes back, it not with redoubled vigor, at least m all its rate - 
sity Hi" wife, amiable, good uatmed, thoughtless, foolish, is a 
ve,liable ehatler-liox, who,, talk is aa unprofitable and useless 
8 s ,J 4 t were nothing men tin. ar embodiment of a senes of 
inarticulate sounds She tn, to please bn beloved husband 

but die suet* i <K only m ^hli g to lus ‘•ensc of vexation and 
wretchedness She sits on the ftoo. beside hrm.aml as she places 
the debt .ous eUshoa sin h is prcpaie d before him, she relates *he 
oecurremes of the day, tb" incidents of her domestic life, with ft 
volubility which cannoi but bo admit cd She describes graphi¬ 
cally how the cat got into the kitchen, overturned the brasen 
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jug and threw down the milk, how a beautiful but buttle 
vessel, given her by her dear old granny,—bless her'—has been 
broken through the caielessm ss of hri stupid house-maid, how 
she has been literally frightened out of her nits by the sudden (all 
of a lizard on her bed, and last!) how bitterly she has wept to 
think of the calamities which the sudden pain she fa Is m her 
left eye is calculated to poituid ' But slu is not, good soul, 
altogether selfish, and so after hating exhausted tin incidents 
of the house, extends hci generous c menu to the iff uis of othei 
persons, anil so she begins the woifc of ictailmg the gossip of 
the neighbouihood By this time, howevei, her husband has 
done with bis lunch, and so before she has quite finished her 
description of the brutal way in which tin. neighbouring baiber’j 
wife has bjben thrashed by ha lord, he walk* out to drown his 
accumulated distresses nlliei amid the ooistuous memment of 
a card paVty, or in the copious and exhilarating portions of an 
’mprovisew beer ■saloon The Babu has bet n sinewd enough to 
imitate hm Anglo-Saxon cousin, and take to beer dunking with 
a view to balance and counteract the sonows of hfe And if it is 
a sm to deprive the pom Enghshm m of his beer, it is almost a 
greater snuto depnve the Babu of hi*, beei 1 But we are deci¬ 
dedly for dcpuvmg him as well is hi-, Anglo-Sixon couun of 
his beer, because we beliet c that i Ik e- » 1 in. remits to instead 
of curing aggravates the vnuh ic' of 1 > d T r d this 

stuff really alleviated hr sorrow^ . d m <4 ilul 'ns mis ues, wo 
should certainly have hesitated bifor cut* mg In i oh from its 
exhilarating influence But oq a’em el aches us that w?^ i-, 
emphatically a mocktr, that while it holds oul 1 <\- t s oi 1 an n- 
ness which are nevoi n alized, i» Vmjs M f « .V ,♦ 
poisons all the spungs and sorrows of t ' 

the Babu of hr b^ei, because we hate in - in oi * •*■■>, *\ „ 
mocks him something to give mm re liy h ,t‘ J to ciumtemc^ fcb* 
misery of bisliard lot 

Let us, how ver, m the fn^t pKu, txpio i < a conviction 
that the Babu is not the only crciiuie who is thus circums- 
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tanced—“The majority of* mankind, politicians and officers, 
men of business and men of speculation, those who overstock 
the professions, and those who cram the trades, all, all are 
apt to run m grooves, to become nanow m their views and 
illiberal m their spirits, and consequently to become selfish and 
unhappy Look at the oftcti s of the Civil and Military servi¬ 
ces of the < uuntry ' Their office life is what may be called a 
regular routine life They have al&o to wade through the sea 
of Dockets and statements, and are often buried under civil and 
criminal cases Their domestic life is certainly not so decidodly 
destitute of poetry and romance as that of the Babu, but it has 
enough of dullness in it to make them sick of It at times 
Nor are Lame Gossip a*ul Sinew Scandal unknown m their 
hearths and homes The fact that they need balls anil theatres, 
at-homes and conversaziones, and a hundied othljr refined 
methods of killing time to obviate the tedium of life, dhows that 
their predicament is by no means more desirable thin that of 
the much-abused Babu And what can prove the /narrowness 
of their views bettor than the cool indifference, an<f sometimes 
positive antagonism with which they regard the v» ious civili¬ 
zing influences brought to bear upon the countrypy a states¬ 
manship of which they of course are thoroughly mabcent ? The 
whole country is being revolutionized by the varied moral forces 
ushered and made opeiative in the country, by equal legisla¬ 
tion, free trade, and a vast scheme of national education, 
and progress m one shape or othei is the order of the day 
They, however, do not condescend to notice it, and when they 
do condescend to notice it, instead of regarding it with sympa¬ 
thy, they look at it with positive dislike The country is march¬ 
ing forward, but they are left behind, and when they find that 
the obsequiousness and flattery, which was their portion in the 
bygone days of barbarism, is no longer their portion, they curse 
cmlt7fttion and growl « 

But the tendency of the human mind to run m a groove 
is nowhere better illustrated than m the case of the Mission- 
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ariefi of the Cross They are among the most intelligent friends 
of the country, and whether we considei the loftiness of their 
news, the disinterestedness of their motives, or the holiness of 
their lives, their career of philanthropy cannot but appear de¬ 
serving of the highest praise But the Missionary n> apt at 
times to confine his mission to a narrow sphere, and to be par. 
tially blind to the many cmli/mg influences at work around 
him He is apt to forget the fact that he is a Missionary of 
civilisation as well as a Missionary of the Cross He seems dis¬ 
posed to prefach Christianity not in conjunction with, but disso¬ 
ciated from, the bright forms of civilisation into which it has 
developed itself, and so to sti reotype the primitive phases of 
political and social life he sots around him And so he preaches 
what is csilled apostolic simplicity, foigettmg that his own 
mode of existence or style of living belies evciy syllable of what 
he says in favour of primitive times and primitive fonns of life 
The Missk mary, I mean the European Missionary, cannot hut 
bo a Missionary of Civilization His habits of life are, each m its 
own place,|l and all m union and communion, so many lessons, 
which his converts around him and those who come m contact 
with him, loam His large, spacious, and well-ventilated house 
leads them to raise the roofs, to enlarge the windows, and ex¬ 
tend the length and breadth of their hovels His furniture leads 
them to have tables in the place of dmtai lhawns, and chairs 
in the place of mats And sometimes his example loads his 
preachers and assistants to whet their languid appetites by 
means of a little beer and sherry He, good soul, is not to blame 
i He conscientiously launches his anathemas against the adop¬ 
tion of these innovations, preaches innumerable sermons on the 
impiety of changing the national diet and the national cos¬ 
tume, denounces the worldliness and cupidity of the people of 
India, and does all he can tc check the progress of the demon 
Bftt all his efforts also are fruitless Something, some magic 
force cairies the country foiward, and he can no more prevent its 
onward march than he can pi event the revolution of the earth 
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round its axis He vexes himself, and allows Ins soul m spite of its 
native guiuositv to be c m<iacted and cramped (Jould be only 
get his mind out ot the ml, his heart would expand and dilate 
as he beheld the gem d niluences of civilisation at work m 
leading a noble nation, now unhappily fallen, on to its noble 
destiny m life But f'oi tin. f ltd tendency of his mind, to be 
confmed within a groove, he Mould bistow ‘is much attention 
on the woih of civilizing, as he bestows on the work of chris¬ 
tianising 

But enough Let us now letum to the Bibu whom we 
left driven m a manner by the vexations of his life to question- 
Vbh, if not positively impure souiees, of plctsuu Well, the 
Baku’s life js entucly destitute of poetiy xnd romance, it is the 
very es ence of dullness and monotony It would indeed be a 
relief if this was all that could he said m depreciation of his 
mode of existence But tiutb compel 4 - us to go fijhtber and 
affirm that his life has much tb it is likely to make him wretch¬ 
ed and miserable It lias its full share of the taaubles and 
vexations and distresses of human life, and perhaps a trifle 
more It is no wonder that the Babu should be unquppy under 
his present circumstances, that he should exclaim as Napoleon 
did when, m the island of St Helena, the past, the present and 
the future seemed to combine to make the great warrior miserable 
and wretched ,—“I do not live, I merely exist ” The Babu’s 
mode of life tends to narrow and contract his mind, and cramp 
his spirit The Babu’s circumstances tend to plunge him into 
a miserable groove The Babu needs something to lead him, 
out of it, something to expand his mmd and dilate his heart, 
something to prove a potent antidote to the vexations and 
trials embodied in his official and private life Will not litera¬ 
ture and science furnish the something he stands m need of, 
his distressing circumstances loudly cry foi ? Yes, literature » 
and science may to some extent mitigate the misery of life 
Literature and science may to souw extent dilate his mmd, 
expand his he art, biuadtn hu sympathies, and liberalize bis 
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views , and m propoitiou as hnixtuK and science uin I < m 
enlarging his mind and soul in tint dcgiec will the> contri¬ 
bute to alleviate his soriows and dispel his miseries And it is 
to us a mattei of surprize that ihe Bxbu cuts himself off so de¬ 
cidedly, and so soon after his College cartel, trom this peienmal 
sourco of amusement and instruction 1 So long as he is with¬ 
in tho narrow limits of what is called College life, he is the 
most enthusiastic of students lie leaves no method untried, no 
book unopened, no stun untmn d, no trick even unpractised, to 
attain the crowning successes of his scholastic career Nor are 
his pursuits and ph asmcs destitute of tint ichnement and po¬ 
lish which education is cdleuluul to secure He regards card 
parties and beer saloons with h >rror, and ‘pends his leisure mo¬ 
ments m frequenting Deb iting Clubs and Literary Associations, 
t n leading find making speecln But is soon as he bids faiwell to 
the best portion of his life, tnc poition spent amid the refined plea¬ 
sure^ and honorable pursuits of Ins College carter,he casts aside 
ikis lite 4 ram enthusiasm as an old garment His books, Essays^ 
and Le^ules are laid aside, and the pleasures on which he 
justly loodl down with contempt an lesoittd to with the eager¬ 
ness with which they were onct abandoned And what a con¬ 
trast is there between the life he now h ids and that to which 
he looked forward, or led m anticipation is through the loop¬ 
holes of his College i< treats he behc Id sb etched out befme him 
the busy marts of the woild into which he was iboutHo entoi^ 
The life he actually leads is is completely di of poctiy and 
romance as the life he then dreamt of appi u d ladiaut with 
poetry and lomance No woiidei The Bibuhas exchanged 
pursuits that are noble and piaiseworthy for pursuits that are 
ignoble and blamewoithy , and his tastes which weie lefmed 
and polished aie being vitiated A timely jetuin to his foihier 
pursuits, a renewed friendship with tho chimpions of literature 
anti science, from whose company he his most foolishly cut him¬ 
self off, will certainly tend to mitigate Ins misenes and alleviate 

bis sorrows 
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But literature and science, though fitted to counteract his 
sorrows, to some exte nt ire after all a pool remedy for the evilg 
of life They cannot cuie the disease under which humanity is 
groaning, the disease to which the tumbles, vexations and ago¬ 
nies of the Babu’s life must ultimately be traced A much more 
powerful thing than literituro and science, a higher and loftier 
virtue than that which comes out of literature and science, is 
needed to root out its vn tilencc, and counteract and neutiahze its 
paralyzing and deadening influences And this all-sufficient 
virtue, this panacea is the thing w Inch the Bahu needs to des¬ 
troy, the bitter root of all his soirows and miseries, and furnish 
him with a constant, perennial source of happiness and joy 
You will perhaps consider me a fool for saying thi^, but truth 
compels me to say in plain English that the Bahu rjieecls Reli¬ 
gion to expand his rmnd and soul. Religion to sweeto the trials 
of life, and Religion to piove m him a well of waterj springing 
up mto everlasting life The great want of the Babu Commu¬ 
nity is Religion This Community has, like all othe commu¬ 
nities, a \anoty 01 multiplicity of wants, but its greaj est want 
its crowning desuleiatum, is Religion ! 
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THE GREAT WAN T 0/ THE BABU COMMUNITY 

BY A HINDUSTANI 

(Conclude! tiom pu>c 332 ) 

The Babu, in. the fiist pbue, need's Religion to expand and 
dilate his mmd and soul, that is, to act as a counterpoise to the 
narrowing an(d cramping influences of his official and domestic 
life Literatktre has -much to enlarge and elevate the mmd 
The lessons of history, the beautiful ci cations of poetiy, the 
subtleties of philosophy, and the veutLes of science—all these 
Jure doubtless calculated to turn our mmd away fiom the cares 
and vexations of life, to enlarge our sympathies and brighten 
our views But even m this work, the work of developing and 
ennobling the human mmd, even m what may justly be called 
the f<nte of literature, it can bring forward nothing compaiable 
1o the forces which religion calls into play Religion cultivates, 
beautifies and adorns all sides of the mmd Have your mmds 
ihe touch of the sublime m them, and do you love to meditate ou 
Hpfty aud grand realities 1 Religion places within youi leach the 
highest subjects, the sublimest tiuths, and the grandest r< ah 
ties God and His glorious attributes, heaven and its glittei- 
mg throngs of angels and archangels, hell with its awful leahties, 
eternity with its countless ages, surely subjects cannot be mon- 
Aaed higher than these, better fitted than these to expand the 
jjftnid and ennoble the soul Amt thc\ aie subpits titled, not 
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merely to feed the speculative tendencies of out minds, but to 
mitigate the sorrows and neutralize the trials of life. Are your 
intellects acute, fond of metaphysical subtleties ? Religion 
places within youi leach abstruse problems which the mightiest 
intellects the world ever saw have tried to solve, and tned m 
vam What can strengthen ami invigorate the intellect mon 
than the elaborate disquisitions which have been written by the 
most learned of men on Divine Sovereignty, Divme Fore-know- 
ledge. Predestination Freedom of the Will, and other topics, 
the very mention of which m iy cause ordinary minds to shud¬ 
der ? Are vou imaginative fond of the beautiful creations'Vif 
genius embodied in pot try and song 1 Wliat bright pictures 
of peace and happiness does religum unfold before our eyes ’ 
The reign of genuine vntun m tlit soul, the rugn ol virtue with¬ 
in and aiound us, whit glouous visions ol light and love, of 
holiness aud bliss dots tin vuy i lei conjure up before us 1 what 
prospects for oui siu-sirickcu earth does religion hold out ’ Only 
imagine the glory of the picture the world is suit to piesent when, 
freed from the blight of bin, it bc< omes the abode (>f peace and 
plenty under the universal sway of truth and righteousness * 
Is it a wondei that the glorious pi aspect fired the imagination, 
thrilled the soul and enlivened the pen of the ancient prophet, 
as thiough til pel natural influence he obtained a glimpse of theso 
blessed times brighter by fai than we can possibly have ? But 
godliness has piomise not only < oncerning this hie but concern* 
ing that which is to come And what a glorious v s'a of purity » 
and joy opens itself before us as soon as we think of the immor¬ 
tality which ichgion brings to light John was naturally the 
least inclined to be imaginative, the sweetness of his disposition 
being inconsistent with a fervid imagination and a sensitive, 
excitable poetical temperament, but tbe glorious visions Of 
heaven with which he was favored in Fatmos burst thrOugbJ; 
the placidneos and quietude of his soul, and kindled its little ' 
hidden poetry into a flame which now tends to overpower the 1 
eyes of the dullest reader Religion cultivates all the faculties 
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of the ftund, and adorns all its sides The entire mmd is strength* 
ened, enlarged and ennobled by religion, and the toil-worn 
and care-striken Babu needs its vivifying truths to turn his 
attrition away from what is vexatious and tormenting to what 
is glorious and cheenng 

The Babu, in the second place needs religion to sweeten 
the bitter trials of life Religion does not promise to deliver 
us from the trials of life—it promises merely to enable 
us to brave them with courage, to bear them with cheer¬ 
fulness, and to force them to do us good We cannot, consti¬ 
tuted as we are, and circumstanced as we are, get rid of the 
trials of life, and all the expedients to which w e resort to free 
ourselves from them tend only to multiply their number, and 
add to their frequency We sometimes fondl) imagine that if 
we can succeed* in accfuinng wealth 01 fame or some, other 
coveted blesjpmg, all oui vexations and trials will be over But 
when our edger pursuit is successful and we have the satisfac¬ 
tion of grasping the glitttring prize wc have been longing to 
possess, we find the furnace m which we are seven times'hotter 
Ilian it was before There is no getting rid of trials, and all 
our efforts should be duected towards the work, apparently im¬ 
practicable, but really practicable, of sweetening the trials which 
we cannot possibly shake off The ancient alchymists knew that 
they could not get rid of iron and brass, but they spent and were 


spent m an attempt to obtain that which could convert these 
metals, of which there was no getting nd, into gold But their 
eager search was truitless, the philosophers stone never came 
their-hands, and then disappointment was as oomplete as 
% disappointment can possibly be It is perhaps a wise dis¬ 
pensation of providence, that the power of converting every 
thing mtQ gold shall always be withheld fiom man, for if he 
tifid this ,dangerous power he would very likely commit suicide 
own food into gold But the power of convert 
ting our tna® into gold, that is of sweetening them, m within 
rnr, reach Religion sweetens all our trials by implanting in us 
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the love of God Religion gives us a bright, grand view of the love 
of God, and the trials we undergo for Hun become ineffably sweet 
Does the dutiful daughter who works haft! to support her bed-rid¬ 
den mother complain of her troubles ? No—she looks upon them 
as nothing, and is willing to brave unmoved a world of them for 
the sake oi her whom she loves No more does the faithful 
servant of God complain of the troubles and vexations which he 
encounters in the path of duty Far from complaining, he re¬ 
joices that he is counted worthy to suffer for the God he loves 
Religion moreover sweetens oui trials by showing their necei- 
#ity In our present circumstances, with our inclinations and 
passions all clamouring for the gratihcation which we are 
bound to deny, we need the trials of life as well to keep us 
straight as to make us meet for a better and brighter state of 
existence Religion moieover shows *thar p tffesev. troubles are 
ak&pt-lwed, and usher us into a place where temptation and 
trials are unknown This brings me to my last point—via— 
The Babu needs religion to form m him a well of water 
springing up into everlasting life Religion practical, not 
theoretical, is nothing less than God in the^soul God seated 
on the throne of the human heart, its sm consumed, itsdullness 
chased away, the holiness of heaven permeating its dispositions 
ami regulating its outgoings, the glory of Heaven overshadow¬ 
ing it—this is the triumph of religion in the soul How barren, 
wild and dreary, do the fields look in a season of drought 
With trees shorn of their beautiful foliage, with leaves dry and, 
parched, scattered here and there, and driven adrilt by the 
howling wind, without a single blade of green grass to cheer 
and refresh the eye, they present a scene of desolation which it 
is wearisome to look at and painful to contemptate But let 
the ram descend, and the earth drink m the refreshing shower, 
and the whole scene is changed The trees appear clothed* 
m renewed beauty, the green grass shoots out of the dry Inrth, 
and a beautiful sheet of vegetation appears to change the dreary 
wilderness mto a romantic garden Such w the change pro- 
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duced m the* human heart when the spirit of God descends 
like the former and the latter ram In its natural state, the 
heart is a scene of disorder and confusion, of dreariness and 
desolation, of havoc and rum God descends into this howling 
wilderness, and all is light and love, its native dreariness is 
converted as if by magic into heavenly purity and heavetil V 
beauty Religion m the heart is joy, pure, constant and ever- 
mcreasmg joy,—joy based on holiness and therefore durable 
and lasting, and the Babu needs this joy to buoy up his soul 
when tossed m the sea of trouble But religion m the soul is 
not merely joy, but an abiding, and durable hope, a living 
hope, a hope which lives when all the fallacious hopes genera, 
ted and stirred up by the transitory realities of life are dead 
and gone, a hope which is not merely living, but life-givmg, 
which enlivens us m seasons of dullness, sustains us m tunes of 
distress, and( cheers and consoles us amid the gloom of sorrow 
There is a hope which is not prophecy You remember the 
sweet lines written by a misguided genius when about to take 
Jin the poisop which put an untimely end to its dazzling, 
^though somewhat ghastly effulgence — 

Alas i hope is not prophecy 1 We dream 
But the glad fulfilment never comes 1 
We have our land—and we return no more 1 
Such is the nature of the hopes which this world gives 
birth to, and feeds and pampers m the soul These household 
idols are alas! destined to be dashed to pieces But there is a 
hope which is prophecy, a hope which will terminate only m 
fruition The Babu needs this hope to sustain him amid the 
vicissitudes and reverses of life The Babu needs Religion to 
prove in him a well of water springing up unto everlasting life 
Those of my hearers who are Bengalis know very well what 
uft Cow-doctor is A Doctor who n innocent of all acquaintance 
^with*medical science, who like the model Doctor of Addison 
^tcilk more than bo cures, is called in Bengal j. cow-doctor Well, 
there are metnj cow-doctors who prescubc nostiums to erne the 
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avowed icstlessness of tlie B ibu Some think and affirm that 
the only thing the Babu needs to make him happy is a News¬ 
paper-club, a place where he may obtain a bird’s-eye-view of 
the politics of the woild Some imagine that a Circulating 
Library may piove an antidote to the poison of his soul by bury¬ 
ing him amid the amenities of literature, or bringing him >n 
close contact with the discoveries and inventions of science 
Some think that a work-shop where he may make fine chairs 
and good forms is all that he needs to make him happy, while 
others imagine that a gymnasium where he may enjoy a high 
jump after a day’s hard labor is enough to make this world a 
paradise to him We believe that these nostrums, though not 
entirely ns*less, though-on the contiary beneficial, aie utterly 
inadequate to the exigencies of the case , and that the thing 
which the Babu’s circumstances demand is the \reign of true 
religion in his heart, the blessing ol God m his soil, such as is 
sure to (base awa> its gloom and communicate t<f it that joy 

which is its life ' 
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On the plateau of (Jcutial Asia tin n. dwelt in pmm \al 
times the progemtois of those nations some of which arc to day 
leading the van of civilization in the woild In that Ocntntl 
Asian home lived the fathcis of the several Aryan races, the 
Hindu, the Persian, tin (link the Roman, the Slavonian, the 
Teuton, and the Kelt How long they lived together philology 
does not tell us As tlnv guw and multiplied, some of them# 
m all likelihood tin young ami the adventitious, became anima¬ 
ted with the dtsiic of seeing the woild and of finding new 
abodes and there is scaieelv am doubt that the fathers of the 
Keltic race fn>t sopaiated tin msi Ives horn their brethren, found 
their way into Euiopi, md stiihd on the banks of of the 
Danube 'The Teutonic fathers were nevt seized with the spirit 
of adventure, end, following in the tra<k of then Keltic brethren, 
drove them from their Dinubun settlements into Britain 
and other remote rtgions, and made themselves comfortable m 
C’t utral Em ope Tin Slavonian fatheis also caught the contagion, 
but being eitliei moie considerate than their Teutonic brethren 
who had dispossessed the Kelts rf their habitations, or less 
powerful, they betook themselves to other regions, and built 
new homes in the wilds of Sarmatia Nor were the Pelasgic 
fathers content to live long undei the paternal roof-tree They 
marched away from the banks of the Oxus apd, separating 
themselves into two detachments, the Hellenic and the Italic 
formed settlements in Hellas and Italia Thus one by one, all 
the adventurous and flighty spirits among the Aryan fathers, 
forsook their original settlement m Cential Asia, and none 
rejnamed to guard then paternal hearth except the steady and 
homo-keeping fathers of the Hindu and Persian races * 

* AJeoturc delivered at the Bethune hoclety on the 25thTot 
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How long tho Hindu and the Porsnn lived together m 
the ir common Central Asian home we know not Philology 
would seem to te ich us that they dwelt together foi centurios, 
living like brethren in unity, and cultivating the arts of peace 
But they were eventually sepal ited from each other Some 
philologists tell us that i religions dispute was the cause of the 
separatum Whethoi this was rtaily the case or not, I cannot 
tell, for I am not com metal by tin arguments usually brought 
forward to support the theory It sums to me very unlikely 
that both the contending parties should leave their common 
ancestral home on account of a dispute lehgious 01 other It is 
natural to suppose that, m such a case, the defeated party would 
wandor away to some distant country, and the victorious party 
would remain masti is of thc*Bituation 1 rather think that the 
simultaneous movement of the Hindu and the Pekian fathers 
from their primitive home was not occasioned by a A ligious or 
a ritualistic dispute, but by the pressure of Tuiaman tribes m 
their neighbourhood But this is a conjecture of mine own, 
which I cannot strength! n by the authority of any eminent 
ethnologist But whatever the cause, it is certain that both 
the Hindu and the Persian broke up their settlement on the 
banks of the Oxus, and went in search of new abodes The 
Hindu ciossed the river Sindhu or the Indus, drove the Tin- 
aniau aborigines from tlicir homes, and installed themselves m 
their place, while the Persian moved southward and occupied 
Iran 01 Persia 

Those Perso-Aryans, who left Central Asia aud colonized 
Tran, were the ancestor of theParsrs of Bombay of whom I am 
to speak m this Lecture With the story of the Persians in Per¬ 
sia I have no concern It does not lie witlmi my province to 
tell how, according to kgendary accounts furnished by Firdausi, 
the Homei of Fcinm, Kayomats, after subjugating the barbarous 
aborigines whom then Aryan conquerors described as giants- 
and demons, founded thr Persian empm about nine hundred 
befori the Christian oi a how his grand-son Hoshang, 
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sumamcd Peshdad, or the 1 < gislator, gave bis subjects an excellent 

code of laws, and taught than the aits of aguculturc and 

/ 

working upon metals, how Jamslml, the greatest of the Pcshda- 
dian kings, advanced the civilization of Ins people by building 
stately cities, constructing magnificent budges and baths, and 
encouraging pe ul-fisherv in the Green Sea, wfchat is, the Pei sun * 
Gulf, liow Faridun divided his ixifcnsrie empue among his 
three sons, Salm, Tur mil Iiaj and betook lunnelf to study and 
religious mi ditat ion, how j\fi isnh, King of Tuian, crossed the 
Ox os, slew the Pei si in Kmg Nii/ti with his own hand, and 
mounted the Pcisian thione, how tin bi i\c and patriotic Zalzer* 
ortho rfohlsn-hauul, the fa tin i of the gicat hero Rustnm, 
drove Atrisiab across the Oxus and modi his countiy free, 
and how succ^ssu e hoidis of Tin imans M.ibsc<|U,ntly invaded 
the empin\ $nd put an end to the Pi -d d i b m dy uasty Nei¬ 
ther is it my busimss on the pusme on isioa to speak ot tin 
use and fall ol the Kannian dynasty , of K, 1 Khosm, m Oyuis, 
whodiovotlie Tut in la ns beyond tin 0 \us , of Ouditasp, the 
Darius Ilyslaspes of Gieck lnstoiiaos, who lm idcd Gittce, of 
Xerxes who fled ignommiously from the hiy of Sulamis, and of 
Dara, or Dauns Codominnus, the list of tin Kanmnn kings, 
who was defeated by ALxandti tin Gu *t Nor am I concerned 
with the legcneiateil Persian enijiuc nniki the Sassaman dy¬ 
nasty, with Ardcshn Babegm, the u an 1 nmmh t of the Peisian 
empire, with Shapur, who took the hnipnor V ilimn prisoner, 
With Npisueiwau, whom Fudami extols is i "prmcc of enu- 
Rfnt virtue, fortunate in war mil llJustuous m peace,”,an f 
with Khosru Paivi/ who nmiud i daughter of thef Empeioi 
Maurice, the progress of whose love toi Paiviz fumisln d the 
pae^ Nezami with the subject ol out of his most beiutiful 
poems I am concerned, howevu with thi last of the Sisbamah 

i fC» 

kings, Yazdejaid the thud, at whose time the Persian empW 
became a victim to the all-conquering fanaticism of Islam 

It was on the bloody flild of N ihavaml, hfty mile* to the 
south of the ancient city of Kibatan i, that the fate of the Per- 

B 
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sian empire was decided Two dreadful battles had already 
been fought on the plains of Cadesia and Jabula, m both of 
'Which the Persians had retreated m wild disordor before the 
invincible chivalry of Khauf Omar And now among the hills 
of Hamadau, “out hundred and fifty thousand Persians,” to use 
the language of Gibbon "made a third and final stand for 
their religion and countiy, vnd the decisive battle of Nahavand 
was styled by the Aiabs the vietoiy of victories” The ill- 
starred Yazdejaid, deprived of his throne and of Ins empire, 
wandered about m different paits, md endeavoured to form 
s combination against the Moslt in among the potentates ruling 
m countnes beyond the (Kus , bat his attempt was fruitless, and 
he himsdf died an liiglonous (hath Puisned by his enemies 
he leached the lunhs of nivu, uid lagged i miller in whose 
house he had tihtn -djeliu to futy him auoss the M^ream in his 
boat The millu asked a low drams of silvei for tin required 
service The Pimce foolishly ofkted him his sw ord and his royal 
girdle The miller, conceiving thit he would find Untold uches 
on his person, murdered him and threw Ins body into the river 
Thus fell A D 651 the Sassiunn dynasty, and with it the 
religion of Zoioastei Agreeably to the genius of Islam, noar- 
y all the Persians were compelled to ibjure the Ma/dayasman 
faith and embrace the religion of Muhammad A few, however, 
imid the general apostasy, stuck to then ancieut faith, and 
left thur father-land as tin j could not any longer, wjule living 
there, follow the dictates of their conscience, and worship the 
God of then fatheis These Peistans, who expatriated them¬ 
selves from thur countiy on account of then religion, were the 
ancestors of tin modern Paisis of Bombay and we shall brief* 
ly follow their wanderings as they are described in the Kvwak 
i-Sanimi, a book m Persian verse, written by a Parsi of the 
name of Behram towards the end of the sixteenth century, and 
which has been translated into English by Mi E B Eastwick 
These faithful Zoroastuans, m order to enjoy liberty of con¬ 
science left their native land, and took shclti i m the ipo&itains 
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>f Khoiasau There they aie said to have lived about om hun- 
hed years Aftei the lapse of that period, some of them,proba¬ 
bly ou account of Muhammadan mtoluance.leftthici mountam- 
etreat,and went to Horma/d 01 Ormus m the Persian Gulf, where 
,bey built gome ships, and sailed for India The) landed at Div 
>r Dieu, a small island to the south-west of Gujarat After living 
in that island for about nineteen years, the Pilgrim Fathcis of 
Iran again took to then ships in search of a moie comfortable 
\bode They <%ere, liowevei,, ovutaken by a stoim which 
^ed so furiously that they all expected to find a watery grave 
It seined as if God and man had conspued togethei to effect 
their destruction Thy had escaped from the persecution of the 
Moslem, and now they weie about to be drowned in the sea 
But the strong faith which had piomptod them to foisake the 
land of their iathers, in cider that tlic) might woiship God m 
their own w«Ly without let 01 hmdtance, did not desert them in. 
this hour of jpenl They played to the God of theu fathcis foi 
deliverance ", They prayed to one of then Izads oi angels, 
Bcliiam, vowed that if they got to land sail and sound, they 
would perpetually keep up almh-beh / a />?, 01 the hie of Behram, 
at once as a memoiial of their deliverance and the palladium of 
their safety The storm abated, ind tin y landed safely at 
Sanjan at the southern extiemity of^hc pi ounce of Gujarat 
Sanjan at that time belonged to s Hindu punce of the 
name of J&deo Rana, as Beluam, the xuthoi of K tss«-> -Bmijrm, 
calls hitn Probably he was a Rxjput princi of the name oi 
Jadu or Jayadeva Rana Upon this prince waited the repie- 
jsentatives of the self-exiled Zoioastrians, a Dastui, or high 
priest, and others The Prmco was struck, with the appearance 
of the "fair, fearless, valiant,and athletic Par sis ” They told him 
that they were natives of Persia, that they h<ul loft thou motkei 
country on account of then religion, the rites oi which they 
could no longer celebrate under Moslem domination, and they 
solicited permission to settle m his dominions and to be allowed 
j.o worship the God of their fathcis unmolested, The prince 
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askc#! them what tlu tenets of their religion were They 
requested a few days for preparing a statement of their confes¬ 
sion of faith They diew up m conupt Sanskrit, which they 
had learnt m the island of Dicn, the tenets of thoir rchgiop m 
sixteen tinier, which the) presented to the king Tho substance 
of the slolrr* is gi\en b) Mi Dos ibhai Framji m his interesting 
book on the Paisis- 

1 "We t,u woisluppus uf Horma/d and tlu sun and the 

fbe elements * k 

2 "AW obstiu silane while bithmg, pixymg, making 
offemigs to hn, and eating 

3 "We use intense pi i fumes, and dowers*m oui religion® 
ceremonies 

4 "AW ne w oishippers ol the cow t 

5, "Wewtutlu ouol gurnuit, the soc/nLoi shut, the 
hasti or cinctuio lei the loins uid the cap ol two foals 

h "We rejoice in songs uid instruments of id usic oil the 
occasion of out marriages 

* 

7 "We ornament tnd ptifutm om wncs 

8 "AW axe enjoined to be liberal m our c 5 uritie s and 
(specially m excavating tinks and w Jb 

9 AW are enjoined to extend om ^ymptUms tow aids 
males as well as females 

10 ‘We piactise ablutions* with yomvlui , one of the 
products of the cow 

11 "Wt wear the veered gndle when playing and eatmg 

12 "W( feed the sacred flame with incense 

IS "We practise demotion h\e times a day 

14 "AW are careful observers of conjugal fidelity and 
purity 

15 "We perform annual lehgious ceremonies on behalf of 
our ancestors 

16 "We place great restraints on oui women after then 
confinements ” 
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Such, according to the Pilgrim Fathers of Iran, arc the 
tenets of the Zoroastrian faith and practico But any one "that 
is acquainted with the true nature of that faith and of tint 
practice must perceive that the above sixteen articles arc not a 
correct summary The fact is—and intelligent Paisis them¬ 
selves do not conceal the fact—that the Pilgrim Fatlias woie 
m this case guilty of a pious friud They hsd become tiled of 
wandering about fiom land to land , they longed permanent]} 
to take up their abode m the beautiful and fiuitfnl ptovmce of 
Gujarat, they therofon tlmunated from then confession of 
faith every doctrine and every precept which weic calculated 
to rouse Hindu picjudice, and iddtd to it eveiy thing cilcilia¬ 
ted to conciliate it The result was that the declnation of 
faith which they cooked was neither Zoioastnuiism nor Hindu¬ 
ism but a ho<lgc-podge ol both But the y g lined then object 
The Hindu'king permitted th<m to live in his dominions, rod 
gave them $ grant ol the waste lands near Sanjan They denied 
the soil, th<Vy cut down the jungle, they planted, tiny budded, 
they roamed and gave m marnage, they mci eased and multi- 
plitd But one of the first things they did was to build a file 
temple m which, agiceably to the vows they bad mide during 
tlie stoim on the sea, to guaid tin saeud lire ol Bchram Tlio 
first fire temple m India was completed in 721 A D 

Such wore the circumstances connected with the first 
settlement of the Parsis m India In com sc of time they spread 
ltkemsolves over diffcient pails of the Bombay Presidency, and 
settled in Surat, m Nausan, in Baioach, m Cambay, in Bombay 
[ and other places There arc about 40,000 Parsis m Bombay, and 
15,000 m other parts of India They aie engaged chiefly in 
commerce, and, though few m numboi, cxeit no inconsiderable 
nfluence on the vast native population by whom they are sur¬ 
rounded The Parsis of Persia, lcsiding chiefly in Yazd and 
Forman, number about 5,000 souls The number, theiefore, of 
the followers of Zoroastei m the whole w r orld, at tins moment 
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ciunot exceed 60,000 souls——a miserable representative of a 
once poweiful nation and of an influential faitli 

I I sli ill now proceed to mention some of the manners, 
customs and social usages of the Par«us And it is but just to 
state at the outset that, foi much of the information which I 
shall now lay before you I am indebted, besides what I have 
gathered fiom my own peisonal obser\ ition and enquny, to the 
mtoiosting book entitled, ‘The Par sees then history, man- 
110 }% cutwas and i dig ton,” written some yeais ago by Mr 
Dosabliai Fiamji Karaka, who is now one of the Magistrates ot 
Bombay, and to the writings of the Rev Dr Wilson, Missionary 
of the Fi ee Church of ScotDud, Bombay, a gentleman who 
knows moic of the Parkis than any Euiopeati It may bo easily* 
conceived th it the Parsis hai e adopted a good deal of Hindu 
manneis and customs owing to their long resi icn&e m India 
I shall therefore confine myself to those customs \nd social 
usages which aie peculiai to them 

1 And fust as to Parsi mines A Bengali has properly 
speaking only tivo names, the personal name and the family 
name Foi instance, m Gagan Chandra Banerjea, Gagan 
Chandia, that is, 'the moon of the heavens” is the personal 
name, and Baueijca is the family name A Parbi has, pioperly 
speaking, three names, his. ow r n peisonal name, his father’s 
name, and the family name Foi instance, the full name of the 
mthoi of the book to which I have just now alluded is, Mr 
Dosabhai Framji “Karaka Dosabliai is his own personal name, 
Fiamji is his fathei's personal name , and Karaka is the family 
name The second name of every Parsi is his father’s personal 
name Some Pa?si gentlemen do not usually mention their 
family name, at least that was the custom sometime ago , but 
this omission gives rise to some misconception m the mmd$ of 
those people who do not understand the philosophy of Parsi 
names 1 find Mi Dosabhai calls himself m the title-page &f 
his book simply Dosabhai Framji Now, an Englishman would 
naturally call om author Mr Framji, but in calling him so he 
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would be committing a groat mistake, since Framp is not ou r 
author, but the personal name of our author’s father Ho should 
more properly be called Mi Dosabbai, as that is he himself, or 
Mr Karaka, as he belongs to the Karaka family 

2 The Parsis do not observe distinctions of caste, nei¬ 
ther are they divided into sects, properly so calk'd It so 
happens, however, that a mattei of tufling importance divides 
them into two sections, namely, Ilasamis and Quad mu s The 
mattei of minor importance to which I icfer is the commence¬ 
ment of thePaisi era The Pirsi ora commences from the rtign 
of Yardcjard, who was the last of the Sassaman kings The In¬ 
dian Parsis since their arrival m the country have all dong been 
computing then era from a certain d ly of a certain month of a 
certain year, but about 110 years ago, i Parsi of Iran on coming 
to Bombay found that there was a difference of exactly one month 
between thv Parsi cia as adopted by the Pai«is of India and 
that adoptcijl by the Pm sis of Peisia By fai the majonty of the 
Indian Parses letamed then own method of computation, these 
are called R isamis The few Indiau Parsis that adopted the Per¬ 
sian method of computation, that is to say those who refused to 
admit an intercaliry month to make up foi the time lost by 
reckoning the religious year at only 305 days air cslled Quadi- 
mis The Rasamis, hoi evu, constitute moio than nine-tenths 
of the Parsi population I hive called the cause of the differ¬ 
ence between the two sections of the Paisi community a matter 
of minor importance, but it is not altogether unimportant A 
Parsi when he offers pi aye is to God is required to mention the 
day, month and year m which he pi lys, hence chronological ac¬ 
curacy m the computation of the Paisi era becomes important 
Rasanu prayers and Quadimi prayers aie word for word the 
same, except m the simple item of the date 

8 The dress of a Parsi child befoi e it ittams to the age 
of seven years consists of a loose shirt exiled Jhabla reaching 
fiom the neck to the ankles, an ijat for the legs, and a 
iop% covering the head These are gcneially made of silk, krnkob, 
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m other valuable stuff When the child attains to the age df 
Meven years md seven months and ten days, it is initiated mto 
the religion of Zamthustra, and presented with two articles of 
dress which may be practically regarded as the symbols of the 
Mazdayasman futh These no the sad) a and the hidi The 
sad id is a shut of linen, oi of lmen gauze, or of net There 
is nothing lomoik ibk about it except a small pouch which 
is essentially neoesstry to make it a badge of Zoroastnanism 
Tbe lusti oi cincture is the “whgious girdle” of the Parse? 

It is made of white wool and (onsisls of seventy-two threads 
tt should go lound tlu waist tluee times and be tied with four 
knots A Par-si pnest of tlu nunc of itdal Darn, quoted by 
Dr Wilson, tells us the iiu ming of the sou nty-two threads 
oi which th* hisfi is ninh “Eh hot the Ibuaus of flu* flush 
is equal in \alm to out oi th< seventy two ITahi (oi chapters) 
of the Izashnc font of tin sacred boohs of iht Pitsis) each 
of the twelve tbit ids in the six kssei <ords is equal in value 
to the fifth itush of the Avista and the scrviu foi tlu purifica¬ 
tion of women, each of tli* six lessti cowls is equal m value 
to one of the six periods of ciodion, tali of the three cu- 
curavuntiuus oi tlu IoiUj is ecjnil in value to good thought, 
good speech j uel good weak and the binding of the fom knots 
eonfcis pleasuK on < aeli of thefoui eJcnicuts tm, an watei and 
eutli ’ During the tying of the knots, the following prayer from 
the lChotda-Aicsta is recited—“Let Horma/d be hmg, and let 
Abnm m, tbe wicked holder-aloof, ho smitten and broken May 
Ahnmau, tbe Divas, the Diuju, the sou eras tin evil kikas and 
kaiapas, the oppxessois, the e\ il-eloe is, tlu \smogs, the wicked, 
the enemies, the Pans, be smitten and biohen M ly the enemies 
be afflicted Miy the enemies be fu off Hmma/d Lord t of all 
«ms I repent With Pittt All the evil thoughts, tvil winds, evil 
duwU, which I luvo thought, spoken, done, committed m "1 
th< woild which iti Income my nature—all these sms, thoughts 
w nds, and deeds bodily, spin tuff, earthly, heavenly, 0 Lord, 
p.iulutt, I repent of them with the three words” (Block UI 4) 
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The saJra, and the lusto are of such vital importance that the 
neglect of wearing them is visited with terrible punishment m 
iht next world In a book c'dkd the Aidai-Vnjf-yamah 
which contains u->io*s of Pa^si leaven and 1 c 1 !, and winch is 
ssi.J to have m wiifctcn timing t l, o reign of Aideshir Babe- 
gan, the foui < of toe oasbaiuan dvua ty, tl c following passage 

occu” -"'/e tic n proceeded fox ward, and ^TjG to a place 

where » t rr.ltitude c+ "Oak were eolke <ki, m f ho midst of 
whom 'are i 1 * l n L o "c p J^s an i j o mus pound who cons¬ 
tantly l w*th tl v. r ft till, and gave tfccm not a 

momentsi pitc They v i ir»tnmg tV mo=>t dreadful and 
appalling tr c I erciumd n r ^ e li L , 1 What sms have 
betn c mm f tlb his m*' i ' xo wli < 1 he replied, ‘Those 
j opto neg’^c* »"v ± «<j' 1 t) vtar tin. b j At a and the 

kiLbii, a&piv i pJbytLelivo the ITagi <kc 'Pa m Religion, 
pg -ii “2) Paisi kdies, lik' gontkmto, put on the sadia 

and the Iv only the of the forma are made of net, 

vhcrc i«5 tho^e of ,hc la+tci arc m nle of inn Im in addition to 
jjjthtse tht\ \v\ ir sdh tro'ir-> <* id Ik or sum sans, which are 
sometime, t mbronkxt J \ uh him iful d< Hgn ot fun god with 
gold lux ’ uni whirli m n^mlh t« n \ o<l lunj_ ex u rlv double 
tut knptli of tin '-ail o( » ihngtli 1 th lit low tin 6cui and 
over the bud,a, tl . y } uf on i nlk ] u kt t wi' h shoit sleeve*,, 
cad d dw i Pm i Inliiiiu* oulv J’k* mu w vtineiits they 
also rtvcl m gold onwui nts Iht pool t I Paw woman has 
‘at least >ne silk s an ttul *»uu gold ornaments, a fact which 
shows that no mem In i ot tin Pu i community is absolutely 
.poor 

It is a pcculiauH both with Paisi men and Parsi women, 
that they never keep tin ir imads uncovt red whether abroad 
or at home E\ery one has seen the chocolate coloured dome 
which surmounts the head of every Pen gentleman when out 
m the streets, but beneath that dome there is a skull cap 
covering the nair, and that skull cap remains on the head 
twenty-four hours of the day and night And Parsi ladies like 

(J 
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wise have a bit ol whit* muslin, called rrutthabanu or head' 
binder, entirely coccnng the hair at all times and m all sea¬ 
sons The reason of this singular custom is as follows Fvery 
thing black is m ibommation to the Parsis, as it is believed 
to be the ciration of Ahriman, tin Pul bpint 1 hen object 
is therefore to k(ep out of sight every thing which has a sable 
complexion, lest through it Ahriman should fxeru&e some 
malignant influence ai d hair ht mg black it is carefully con¬ 
cealed The first time I noliced the viathabanu■ of Parsi 
women was on boaid a stedinei which, before the opening of 
the railway between Bombay md Surat, plied between those 
two cities I hmw not whethei it was a gala day or not, but 
there were on board certainly not lc-* than two hundred Parsi 
women ail going hom Bom bey to Surat 1 had never seen a 
similar is<ght m Lcugtl 'the goigenus silk s«/<s, of all the 
colorns of ths rai io»w, which went lound then graceful foims 
m ample folds their fair oomph uon, then bright and beautiful 
eyes—foi Paisi ladies m vei led their faces beloie htimigers — 
the ptntkuboiUL peeping liom undei iLc seen, tie busy hum 
of ton* creation going on unong different gioups and the genial 
la t^'itti whn h now tiul tin u lllunnn ited the faces of the fair 
dames ot ancient Ir in -all these combined to makt it one of 
tin pkrtsannst and mo t agucable spectacles I havt evtr wit¬ 
nessed 

W bilt upon the subpet I may remark, that the hostility 
of the followers of tne Mazdaya&nian faith to the hair of the 
human Ik ad is so gi eat, that then sacred books gi\e detailed 
instructions regaidmg its disposd after it has been cropped, 
and recoin meud that it should be taken away far hom the 
habitations of men and buried m the ground The 17th Far- 
gard of the \ endidad Las the following passage - - Foi this 

V 

reason, 0 Zaiathustra trim thou the hair in the coiporeal world, 
cut the hair pare the nails then carry them away ten steps 
fibm the pun men, twenty steps hom tin? hie, thnty steps 
from tlu water fifty steps from the beieswu then dig a hole 
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a finger deep m hard earth a span dot p in soft Dan\ thithei 
'"the hair or nails'' Then speak the following words the 
victorious O Zrrnthustra (Bleek I 124) 

The Parsi priests have no peculnr dress of their own 
They are dressed m the sum way as the 1 u^y with this 
difference that instead of the corn of c hoeolale-colonred thmtsr 
they have a pUqi i of fold id white linen foi tlieir head dress 
4 From the w irdiobe of the Pirsi I pi s on to his table 
And it most hi confessed b\ t\eiv oik who has Jntd with 
Parsis that they eit well Phty ire cosmopolitan m their 
taste All nations of the wmi Id aio robbed of tlieir sweets 1o 
furnish tin tible of the fan rxih of Persia Alllhedchoa- 
cies of Hindu Muhinmnda > md European table*, are to be 
found there md in addition to thrst flu delicacies they 
originally burnght from old Bran But on the whole the v 
prefer European to * ilbei Hindu oi Muhammad m taste , and of 
all the races "that mh «bit the Imluti c mtintnt the Paisis aie 
by far the mdst Europeanized Thr\ for the most pait iibe 
tables and i hairs at dimici Tliougli they b k 1 given up eating 
beef when the> settled m the countiy of the Hindus, some of 
them have resumed its use mult r the mou tolei vnt sway ot 
England But thev not only c it well they also drink well 
Mr Dosabhai Frump Kaiak i tills us m his book —and he is an 
unexceptionable witnc ss—that at tlirir dinner which takes 
place between eight md rune o iloek, ‘wines are consumed m 
large quantities In those who can afford them’ , and he adds 
but it is a fact creditable to the sobiiety of the Parsis gene¬ 
rally, thit they dunk no intoxicating liquois during the da) ’’ 
These Parsi gentlemen sc« m to be if Mi Dosabhai \ testimony 
is to be believed—and his testimony is, as I have already said 
unexceptionable—these Par si gt ntkmen seem to be wise m 
tlietf day and generation They are shrewd men of business 
and keen seekers of pleasure In the da) when business is to 
be done, they do not taste a drop, at night when no business 
is transacted, they give themselves up to wine and 
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pleasure Eugene Buraouf, the founder of Zend philology 
renrrkod long °go that Zoioastrianism takes more account of 
linn than of God or of Nature And certainly the,followers of 
Zara^huAra make the best of this world They live well— 
f, hea/en ea’th 1 ml ocean being plundered of their sweets and 
nertareon® essences ’ to furnish their tilde® Thev dress well 
their hub's dealing onh m Miks saints and kmkobs. m orna- 
m°nts of g^d, in peiih, ind pin ions stuns of ill degrees of 
brilluni’ Tluirhoiis s in spa cion- irid urv well furnished, 
the aboles of f omloit and d™>an< t Kit me* darkness which is 
the voik nl Ahnman lo\mg heht which is the creation of 
Hornwd itg tiling fire ) the symbol of ihe l)fitv himself 
adoring the Min the * \« and sou 1 of rlns lower world, the 
Parsis illumnnt^ thin housis pi i haps more ihan am other 
people m th< woild Nnilui >s tin re lick of lmv-ic which 
'charms the sense —the omul of the Imp md if the violin 
being oftm heard m then houses T! nigh k< mi men of busi¬ 
ness, it would tins stein tint iluv it do tie vonrio of 
pleasure 

T had the good foil arte vnne ipu-s sne 1 to to - f rro-o 
than a month under Ihc ho-pd iMe ro. e < f t < Lmm 

m the city of Bomba v, it Khct 1 dv i 1 sir, h ait of die 
Parsi population Ihere vm i.r hi y m tin VI ift, o f mv Pai-t 
host to show that he boku ged to i gay and pleasure Wmi- 
race, though he largely inherited the gmiahr, a^d clncift V 
of h*s nation His own habits were MPimlt, I had a mo«t ‘aid, 
severely simple But though the socM o festivity and gnety 
was not heard in V > house, I\ n s c itcomras^ed id round by an 
amphitheatre of pleasuie Fvcry npght as I«it at about nine or 
ten o' clock at the balcony of my ft lends home, I w due seed a 
rcens which shall never be effaced ftom my mind I r aw on all 
siLohou>es brdWly illuminated, the/ seemed to be bathed 1 
in fbods of light The ftrst night I saw the sight I thought it 
m gbt be some Parsi festival But the second night it was just 
the same, and the spectacle was repeated every night during 
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mv residence in the city From many of these well-lighted 
houses I heard the sound of music and jjancmg, and from others 
of them I always heard at a certain hour the loud sounds of 
r Hip 1 Hip 1 Hurrah breaking through the stillness of the 
night I seeme 1 to be transported as if by enchantment, to a 
different world from whaf I hid hitherto experienced a world 
where apparently there was no soriovv no sm, no death a world 
where all was mirth and g uety and pleasure 

5 A h w words onPirsi maimgos ma> not be deemed 
unseasonable here, though there is not much to say on the sub¬ 
ject, a* the Parsis have borrowed most of their nuptial ceiemo- 
nies from the Hindus miongst whom thev hiv hud for so 
many centuries Amonc, t the customs which 1hf\ ha\e borrowed 
is the unfoitunatc one ot tally mammy though T am glad to 
find that the Zoroa^rmns are dong their best to Wah through 
that custom md art i exert mg to the old lrages of their fore¬ 
fathers m Persia Of litf there have been several eases m 
which Parsi youn^ ladies have beer miimdat ipropoi age and 
there have oecurrei case-, also m which \oung Pam gentlemen 
have wooed the r wives in the oilliodox K iropc an stvle Parsi 
marriages, Id'e Hindu marriages, are colebi tkd with gieat fes¬ 
tivities Tn order to give you an idea of the "pomp and circums¬ 
tance" of Parsi mamages I will ieid to von an extract from a 
Bombay newspaper which gjves an a( count of a wedding which 

recently took place there -"The wedding guests, assembled 

at the residences of the parents of both bride and bridegroom, 
numbered upwndsof two thousand, half of whom were ladies 
There were m attendance two bands of music (the 21st N I 
and the Port; guese^i which placed wedding matches and other 
appropriate music The bight which piesented itself, when 
the entertainments were at their height, was very magnificent 
Tne grounds weie one blaze of illumination, the long lines of 
carriages marshalled by mounted sottai $ and police constables 
were a fine sight, while the gay scene presented by a thousand 
Parsi ladies gorgeously dressed m red, green, and gold silks, 
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<?«iipsed the ino^t vivid conceptions of oriental bplendour At 
half past me the bridegioom was escoited to the bride’s house, 
m a prooesoon wbn li (unsized of about cm thousand and five 
hundred lulus pi < ruled by the Portuguese band” In con- 
nution with Par*u m linages there \u rt m former days a great 
nun\ irregularities Ihgnm wa& sometimes practised by the 
Parsis, and theie was haully any law about divorce But all 
those irregularities on bf mg brought to the notice of Govern- 
ment bv ib< Pum Lew Association woe in ISO'S rectified by 
the pas-,ing, by the Supreme Lcgisl iture, of the Parsi Marriage 
ind Divorce Act, which is Act XV of 1865 Alluding to this 
Art the Secnttr^ to tin Pmm Liw Association, my excellent 
fnend Mr Sorahji Shcpurji B< ugdi savs —"In times to come 
the Paisis mav with iust pndo, point to the fact, that of all 
purely Asiatic lomruumtus tin y w tie the first as thoy are 
still the only people, who bavt voluntarily imposed on thun- 
selves a law declaring bigamy s irimmal offence and punish¬ 
able as such after the manner of the English law On similar 
ground®, they may claim honour is the first of oriental peoples 
who by legally defining her individual marital rights, have 
raised woman to a definitively higher social position on the 
basis of her own personal claims as a reasonable and responsible 
being ’ 

6 As regards femih cdicilum it is a well-known fact 
that it has made grcatei progress m Bombay, especially among 
the Parsi 1 *, than m Bengal When collecting materials for 
this lecture I wrote to a Bombay friend of mine, a distinguished 
Parsi gentleman who has m many ways rendered important 
service to his race, making enquiries about the present state 
of female education among the Par sis m Bombay, he very 
kindly sent me the last annual report of the Parsi Girls’ School 

Association, and added the following remarks-"The last 

mentioned document [that is, the report alluded to in. the above} 
#ill show you a slight falling off m the number of girls atten¬ 
ding our schools This is m consequence of no free pupils 
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being now admitted All have to pay a fee of | R to 1 R per 
month Free pupils are only taken mto the schools of the 
Sir Jamsetp Jeejetbhoy Institution, where the number has 
largely increased Altogether the number of school-going girls 
in our c ommumty in Bombay is about 2,000 The standard 
of education is much the same what it was ten ;years ago 
Almost every qnl now tends and v i de* The sWem of female 
teachers has been successful hitherto, and rvc have great hopes 
of attaining a higher standard of ft uhing grown-up girls 
through the means of ft m<l< t« aih< r-. 

7 With regaid to tin position which woman holds m 
Parsi society, the same corn spoil dint remarks thus —"The 
status of women m society m Bombay is steadily improving 
There is a great deal less of talk now in this matter, but much 
solid work ha* be < n accomplished ” Every reader of ancient 
history knows tint amongst the mcient Ft mans women were 
m society, th^ey ate xnd di ink with then husbands and friends, 
and joined in fconv .rsation a* table When the Farsis settled m 
India, they Conformed to the customs of the Hindus among 
whom they lived Paisi women woie shut out from the society 
of Parsi ffitn, though m vtr to the same e\t< nt in winch Hindu 
or Muhammadan women art sec huh d But nuclei the genial 
sway of England the Parsi women ait rc-assertmg their ancient 
rights When I was m Bombay some jears age, I saw groups of 
Parsi ladies driving ibout m the streets in dnyyanis and paying 
visits, I suppose, to their hdv friends They do not veil their 
faces before strangus, they even speak to strangers if necessary 
But greater progress has been unde since Parsi ladies are 
frequently seen sitting in c arnages beside their husbands and 
driving m the streets When his Rojal Highness, the Duke ol 
Edinburgh, visited the Alexandra Girls’ School m Bombay, 
Parsi ladies, both old and young, put garlands of flowers round 
his Royal Highness’s neck But Parsi ladies have since at¬ 
tained to still greater liberty There was held a Masonic bail 
in January last at Kurrachee at which Parsi ladies were not 
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only prefert but one of them danced Let me quote the words 
of an eye-witness who related what he saw in the columns of a 

Bomba} new papei -“The Paisi ladies laughed and chatted 

free}} with European gentlemen, md one young lady—the 
daughter of om worthy citizen Mr Manakji Framji—danced 
with Mr Mackenzie, of the in in of Mickm/ie and Cosser, with 
a grace anu eate which astonished hei European sisters Both 
m the Sehottische and m the C rcasnan Cnole <-he was quite 
at home, and had c he worn Eoglidi i ms instead of the a\ k- 
ward little P usi shppti ,, she a ould h \e uanccd as well as any 
English lad\ mile room” Ido not look upon dancing as 
the veiy apt \ of cmlustiou I don’t rare a sir a* whetla 1 a 
ladv dances or not, bn* I m ntion tin, ^ict iru.rtlv to show 
that Par,i lvu , lu\ o cf (I *o b. me no< > itod »uthm the 


w ills of tin Zinin aid i ] ittr*-} h u begun lobe idimlkM 
into the hght ui *»oactv \i 1 wh n tl is tict Jb consult ied 
m connection v dh I in idu hn stilt d by mv Bcjmbay curie 
pondent tint dmost «\ i\ Piu gul m that can real 
and w’lte, it mint b i limited b} evory anpnjiiditcd uemm 
that Pirsi ladies aieia? m olvanu oi th n Endian sisb rs 

S i here 1 one cu om more to which I wish to dludo, and 
that i> the disposal ot the body of a Pam when he is dead 
The Parsis do not,dike tlu Hindus, burn then dead bodies, since 
fire is reckoned holy and should not be brought m contiet with 


,o loathe&ome an object a a corpse, neither do they, like 
Chi istnne and Muhammadan , bmv their dead bodies, foi we 


are told in th* Vendidad that the Earth is most displeased with 
that place wime dead dogs and dead men aie buned, and 


where there a^e holes (Block I 22 ) They thtiefoie merely 
expose their dead bodies m buildings, called daUtmai or Towers 
of Silence, generally erected in tne most retired parts of hills 
There the birds of the an soon alight upon the corpse and strip 
it of its flesh, and the bones fall through an iron giatmg into a 
pit below, and are afterwards carried away into a subterranean 
cavern There is a Tower of Silence m the neighbourhood oj 
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Calcutta at Bahaghata, erected by an am Mot of aPaisi gentle¬ 
man whom 1 have already named, Mi Soiabji Shapurji 
Bengali 

J1 I have takcu tip *-0 much of jour time with describing 
thr^nanners tnd customs ot the Pu-us that there is hardly 
space left for the considoatmn of the impo t wit subjects of Parsi 
literature and Parsi religion, c nd \< t tins loot ik would lie in¬ 
complete if T did not sav son ethmg about them 1 shall their - 
l ore make a low remarks 

We learn fiom »if wnUis tl it /end literatim was 
exceedingly voluminous Plinv "■ays that ZaiatoMra m Zoroas- 
tei wrote t ullio verse id in Ai town histonan 

asseih fh t Z r ratliustias wntnqs weie (untamed in twelve 
thorn md c i is tiiat is paic'mnuts r iiit bulk ot thes„ 
writings!' j n lost The Paisis ,ij, that they were burnt 
by the oie ^ ot khxamlcr the f»nal But iliis is hardly con- 
sistent wdh the ch uactr i of the great Bin dhian tonqueior, who 
was the pupil ot An otle, an el who slq>t with a copy of Homer 
undei his pillow The bunmu of books though in perfect 
keeping with tin fanaticism of Islam, is flot m harmony*wjth 
Hellenic culturi And _,et it n a iact, that most pert of the 
sacred lifei iture of the Per 6 jo.cs hen bv.en lost before the time 
of Ardeshir Babegan fom centuues befoie the days of the re¬ 
doubtable Kalipli Omai ilenco L)r Haug, to whom we are 
indebted for our knowledge of Zend liter ih ^ rue* e perhaps than 
to any other man living or id, justly suppo es that ^ sacred 
books of the Persians wae lost owing to on, cc cadence of the 
Zoroastnan faith when if came in contact wPu Grecian culture 
find civilization, during tin five 1 hundred yeais which intervened 
between tbe Mwodoni m conqut si of Pc rsia and its regeneration 
under the hassaman dynasty Buf howcvir this might have 
b$en, it is certain that the ancient sicred bterature of the 
Persians, now extant tnav ill ho com purr d in a single volume 
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Th< pr< cm Zuul-Avi'da or more properly speaking 
Aiestti-Zetnl <onsets o* tin Vnuhihi'l tin Yiisntt 01 Tz«*kn<t t 
and tin Fis/xriin/ 

The Y( iididud ( lib i ills / i-dor'io-datem, that is> what is 
Utvm to k movt <l<u is or d< imuis j contains a dialogue between 
Znrathusti i Spitsm i tad Ahuia-M'izdi, the Living Wise that 
is find It consists t>f twenty two Fcrgards oi sections Dr 
FTaiig aiianucs tin s» tsvmby-two * argirds under thitc parts 
Flu fust ‘eon tuns an < nnma ition of th< sivfien countrn s 
o\ei whnh rlie Zoroastiutn n hgioti was spit a cl, the legends of 
Ling Ynn i md stiong u> »nmund ition of sgnculturc as a 
most um lid md meiitoroHs work Tin snond pur(fiom 
Faigaid 4th to Fug ml 17« ! lo»rn „ tu ymurluin of the 
Vwndidad trt its of 1 i < m nit ti 1 hsm moo without 
keeping to i sfui f mi 1 ' \ ( from F IS to T 22 

is ap mouth m (jipfi 'l" ,i \ juous suh|eds ” A* a 

speemnn ' r t l o V< t lm v id to you * passjge fiom 

the Sid Faigaid 

* ( n mn of + h( c > t>m< il world Furr One > 

# "Whit is in the fn d pi n t m >r ic ep^ i. ’c to th inearth l 

Thin imw'ud Ainu i T \I izdi Wh ipiIoi l* in v dks about, 
O holy 7watlmdi i, olh ring wcod nr the huic 1 b' i (Siva m the hand, 
the mortar m the hand in aicotdmcc with J ho law speaking these 
words -Mitiua w*th his bioad tai tones w ]] I imoke f and JEtama- 
qaslia 

Cu itoi of the coipoicxl world, Turd One ' 

Whit is in the suond pi ice most acceptable to tins earth? 

Then am w cml Ahura-Vfa«U That a holy mau should himself build * 
there ft habit ition, piovidid v ith fm, proMdfd with cattle, provided 
with ft wife childien and good flocks thin is thoie in this habitation 
abundance of < atclo, abundantc t of i i H h1 cousin ss abundance of pro 
vender of dogs, of woimn of youths of fire, of all that is requisite 
for agoodlifc 

Creator of tin lorpomil world. Pure Oiu 1 

What is m tiic third place most acceptable to this earth ? 

Then mswerod Ahura Mazda Where by cultivation there is pta 
ducod, 0 holy Kirathustia, most corn, pmender, and ffoutdie&nng 
trees, whore Ary land is watered, or the waiei is drained frbrA the 
too roorst 1 md 
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Creator of the corpoieal world, Pure One * 

What is in the fourth place most act epfable to this earth ? 

Then answered Ahura Ma/ria Where most cattle and beasts of 
burden are horn 

Creator of the corporeal woild, Pure One ' 

What is m llie fifth place most acceptable to this earth 1 

Then answered Ahura Mazda Where cattle md beasts of bur 
den most leave their uriue ’ (Blcek I 21) 

The Yasmi or Izishnr rorrospondmg to the .Sanskrit 
Fo^nct, meaning sacrifice, is a litut tried woi h, but a liturgy recited 
during the celebration of s^crileo* It consists of 72 Has or 
Chapters The Gathas or songs five m number, constitute the 
oldest portion of the Yasna indeed the oldest portion of the 
whole of the Parsi Scripturt As a specimen of the Yuma I 
will read to vou the beginning of If" 13, gernually called gatha » 
Ufitavaiti m Dr Haug's traumatic l 

‘1 Blessed is ho, bleated ire dl nvn, to whom the Living 
Wise God of His own command sh mid grant *hos' > v cr f tins; 
powers ( Wholosomeness and Immoslality) l - <•, u ^ood I be¬ 
seech thoe ( Ahura-Mazda ) Mau A Thou tl>. ) \ y <vl of pieti 

give me happiness, the good true things u ’ j is session of the 
Good Mmd 


2 T believe Thee to be the 1k m bun > o e ?fl the some o of light 

for theVorld E\ery body shall choose Thee ,, w thee) as tho 

source of light, Thee, Thee, holitst spirit Mi/di ' Thou croatost all 
good true things by moans of the power of thy Good Mmd at any 
time, and promiseBt ur (who believe m Thcc) i long life 

3 This very man ( braosha, Si rush) nny go and lead us to 
Paradise, he who used to show us the right paths of happiness both 
m the earthly hfe and in that of the soul, in the prescut creations, 
where thy spirit dwells the living the tutbful the geneioos, the 
holy Mama' 

4 I will beheie Thu to be the powerful holy ( God ) Mazda 
For Thou givest with thy hand, frlled with helps, good to the p ous 
man, as well as to the impious by means of the warmth of the tire 
strengthening the good things Fiorn tins reason the vigour of the 
Good Mmd has fallen to mj lot 

5 Thus T behoved m thee as the holj God, thou Living Wise 1 
Because l beheld Thee to b© tho prim aval cause of life in the creation 
For Thou hast made (instituted)*holy customs and words. Thou 
given a bad fortune (emptiness) to the base, and a good to the good 
man. I will believe in Thee, thou glorious God < in the last (fu¬ 
ture) period of Greation " ( Essay a, pige IT 7) 
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Tfce Yi spin ad (from ? >?p>> 'nt+aio, "all heads” or "all lords” 
is also a liturgical woik It consists of 23 chapters, though Pro* 
fessor Spiegel by a separate arrangement makes the number 27 

Besides the Yendidcul, the Yasna, and the Yisparad, 
there is a book called the Khoi da-Aveda or the "little Avesta” 
which, though of later origin, is regarded by the Parsis as a 
portion of their sacred scriptures It eonsrts of prayers and 
Yatftts or Invocations The Yasna and the "Wo irarl are the 
liturgy of the priests, and the Khordah-Avetfii is the liturgy 
of the PaJrsi laity To most people the Kho'idah-Aiesta would 
I think, appear the most interestiLg It begins with two short 
prayers which a^e repeated many times eve^y day by every 
ortho do*? Zoroastnan One" of them is called A ^hem-vohu, and 
runs tl us 

"Purify is the V f good 
Happmoss, happiness is to him 
Namely, to the best pure m puntv ” 

The otbei is called Ahvna vauya md is as follow 4 ' - 

"As is the will of thi Lord, so is He the Ruler < ut of Purity 

From Vohu mano is til one rcccno gifts tor the works which one 
does m the world for Mazda 

And the kingdom wc give to Ahura when we affoid sucobur to 
the pure ” 

The Patets, or Penitential pra\< rs, contained in the if/mi* 
dsth- 4 1 esta are ex< eedmglv interesting I shall read to you a 
part of the PaUt Qod 

"1 piaise the good thoughts, words and works, with thoughts, 
words, and works I curse wicked thoughts, words, and works, 
away from thoughts words, and works I lay hold on all good 
thoughts, words, and works I renounce all evil thoughts, words 
and works Of my sms whi^h 1 have committed against the 
Ruler Hormard against Men and the different kinds of men 
l repent, pardon Of ray sms which I have committed against 
Bahman, against the Cattle, and tho various kinds of Cattle 
T repent pardon My sms which I have committed against 
those m authonty, tho lords, 'the Dasturs, and Mobeds, I repent, 
pardon' My sms which I have committed against father, mother, 
sister, brother, wife, child, relations, descendants, family, friends, 
and other near relations, I repent, pardon If l have broken the 
whispered prayer, eaten without the whispered prayer, I repent. 
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pardon ! If I have gone without Kush, I repent it If I have 
defiled my feet, I repent it Deceit, contempt, idol worship, lies, 
I repent of Of all wicked deeds I repent Pride, despite, soof 
fing, revenge, and lust, I repent of All that I ought* to have 
thought and have not thought, all that I ought to have spokon 
and have not spoken, all that I ought to ha\e dono and have 
not done, pardon I repent with Patel All that I ought not to 
have thought and vet have thought all that I ought not to have 
spoken and vet have spoken, all thit T ou^ht not to have done 
and yet have done, pardon, I tepent with Patet All and every 
kmd of sm which men have committed because of me or which 
I have committed because of men, pardon, I repent with Patet M 
(Bleek III 159—61) 

‘ I shall now conclude this discourse with a remark or two 
on the Mazdav^sman or Zoroastrian religion I think Dr Haug 
has successfully or-ned especial H from the oldest portions ol 
the Yasna, w, the Ger//w?, that Zarathustra Spitamx, usually 
'called Zoroaster, prea< hed a system of pure monotheism Con¬ 
sidering the age'm whieh he lived—md it is impossible to be- 
beve with the Parsis that he lived m the reign of Dai ms 
Hvstaspes—I look upon Spitama as one of the greatest of the 
I uninspired teachers of the human lace Chevalier Bunsen 
®}u4.]y compares Spitama to the Hebrew Abraham the pro- 
claimer of pure monotheism in a world of idolators If there be 
any truth m th< themy advocated by some philologists, that a 
iihgious dispute sepaiated the Indo-Aryans from the Perso- 
Aryans on the plams of Bactna, then there is baldly any doubt 
that that dispute was occasioned by Spitama’s bold and feailesa 
denunciations of the eltmeqt-worship and Deva-worship of his 
contemporaries, and by his pioclamation of the great truth 
* that there is but one God, Ahura-Ma/da, the Living Wise It 
Aloes not appear fiom the oldest portions of the Zenda Vesta 
that Spitama believed m two Gods, a good God, Ahura-Mazda, 
and a bad one, Ahnman He did nol speak of two Gods, but of 
t^o principles by the co-action of which he endeivoured philo¬ 
sophically to solve the vexed question of the origin of evil j 
but Spitama’s philosophy must not be confounded with his 
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theology As x theologian, he proclaimed the existence of one 
Ln mg and Wise CVi at or but ns a philosopher, he assumed two 
principle^, a good and an evil out m order to account for the 
ongin </ f \ il and though his philosophy is vicious, his theology, 
so fir ns if goes must be admitted to he true This philosophy 
nl dualism of Spit iiua was aftu wauls misunderstood by his fol¬ 
lowers and omvtrttd mio a theological dualism , ind m course 
of tune angds and uchmg'ds md a host of other beings, to¬ 
gether with the Sun md tm began to Ik woi shipped, hut these 
wcie onli corrupt forms of tlu pun monotheistic doctrine o£ 
Spit? ua 

Ziruhustra believed in t lutmo state He believed m the 
<\ytcmc of Heaien which hr ('ids by two names, (ho o-demirn 
or the ‘ Il<>use of Hymns/’ because ingels smg there the praise of 
the In\ mg Wise and Ahu-V ibis ('hence the Peisian hehtt>f) 
that is, the “best life ” He also luheaod in Hell which he railed 
Drujo-deman, that is the “House of destruction ’ The Gathas al¬ 
so speak of a budge between Heiveti and Hell, Chin vat Peretu 
winch can be passed oui onU by tin pious, while the wicked 
fall down into Hr 11 Whether Zm dhustia believed in the Re¬ 
surrection ot the dead is doubtful but thue is no doubt that 
that doctimc is taught in the latei Pa 1 si scriptures, and is be¬ 
lieved m by all moduli Zoioastrians And thc\ further belief 
that, towards the e nd of the world Ahura-Ma/da, the Living 
Wise, will send a great prophet Sosiosh 01 Soskyans, who will 

extirpate a 1 ! eul, and ic store truth and punty m the world,- 

m ddumbra A ron no doubt, of whit is taught m Holy Scupture 
that there shall be new heavens and a now earth wherein shall 
dwell righteousness 
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Eveiy large ntv m avili/id hoiopi li is its Puk an 1 S 
Zoological garden And m Tndu ovi u brmghtid Midras r T 
joys the luxury—thinks fo Sir ('hulls Tio<b m Tint C>’ 
rutti should rlorn hiu no j> r md >» /oologic tl gjidm i 
* itamlv a sham Sn iiii’ni 1 i\ mpl ossl to establish 

i p t lk and a zoning d i <|< u, while it ill honor upon 

him ill pun uk , «k ' w mt mil w \ > hr too thank¬ 

ed to oui Lku^i uarii 0 uei lor t ikmg up tn< ibprt thus eaily 
in his cat 111 


Unfortunately 1 muui ivct\ p »povil ol this kind m India 
leads to a fearful wasU ot public monc>, and what we want to 
guard against, hefoie m\ thing has been dehnitively settled, is 
|thi!s wash A bazar w is wauti d lor CiloutK, oi for the English 
portion of tin residents ol Ciliutta at h nt Now, a good bazar 
is a very good thing And who is mill a fool is to object to 
it 7 But wliat did the biz u lost ' biunlikhsot Ruptes And who 
hjd to pay > Tin ratt pa\eis ol Cdmtl i It the cost had been 
known befoichanil, would my body line wislud for tire ba/ai 7 
Snmlaily, we should like to know, what the Puk and Zoologi¬ 
cal Garden is to cost and who is to pay the prut, before we 


, rejoice and exult in our good for turn, and the kindness of Sir 
Utichard Temple Will the Cikutti Municipality pay, or will 
the Government pay for thes* conti m pin ted luxmies 1 That is 
a question of somi interest to tin Calunta rati-payeis md to 
to the people at large How much au tin Paik, md Zoological 
Gardens to cost 1 What is the maximum limit of the expense 7 


This^s a very important question for all, and on the reply to it 
depends much whether the public have u ason to u|oue 
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As fai as we may judge from what has already appeared 
in print, the Park and the Zoological Garden are to cost some¬ 
thing enormous A hundred beegahs of land are to be pur¬ 
chased m the heart of the native town, a hundred beeg»i&'or 
more, and from the Sobha-bazar Rajahs Now, if the object of 
the Government be to give away som< thing to these Sobh#- 
bazai Rajahs let them by all means do so Nobody on earth 
can surely object to such a simple irittfcu Haitndia Krishna 
has been made a Rajah He must have the wherewithal to 
sustain his dignity Let him have it by all means But to give 
away money bv i sid( wind in this fashion and on pretence of 
purchasing ground toi a-Park and Zoological G irden is what the 
public here will grumbk at and the authorities m England 
will not permit win n they c»mt to know the whole history 
Gioutul is requiitd lot i Patk ami Zoologic il Garden—well and 
good But why should it be icq Hired in the heart of the native 
town 2 One might as will select a site in Burrabazar for the 
Park and Garden is in Rajah’s Bagiun Land in the city 
is five hundicd ind six hundied Rupets the cottah, and m 
parts it runs up to two thousmd Rupees the cot'ah Are v*e 
to purchase such land for oui park and gaidui wjien we may 
have land at fifty to sixty Rupees the cottah in the suburbs, 
and not two miles afar oft 2 Is there any necessity for having 
the Paik and Gaideri in the heart of the city 2 Is it not on 
the oorPrai)—a disadvantage 2 The Park and the Zoological 
Gardens aie sure to attract all the strangers that visit our 
heterogeneous aty —sailors, soldiers, Europeans of every class 
Would the natives like to have a Lai Bazar in the middle of 
their quarter 2 Would it conduct to peace 2 Would it cement 
kmdly race feelings 1 A Lai Bazar planted m the middle of 
the q iiot native neighbourhoods at m enoimous expense,—this 
is wlmt the Government contemplate, if they do seriously t con- 
template to creai c a Park and Zoological Garden m the centre 
of the native town by the purchase of Rajah's Bagaun or any 
property of the same kmd 
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But it is easy to fiml fault and demolish, the reader will say> 
and difficult to construct If the site proposed is objectionable, 
what better site have you 2 Voyons Theie arc a hundred 
better sites And we shall here only lay down general rules 
for their selection 

The Park and Zoological Gardens should be m the suburbs, 
but not distant cithoi from the European or the native part of 
the town This will enable tne Government to ha\e the land 
cheap, and will prevent noise and disturbance in the quiet 
native neighbourhoods,—and not cause incom cnience to any 
class of the population If a ready prepaied Garden can be 
found, it should be preferred to land ti n mted by ryots, as m 
such a case there will manifestly hi k ss t vptnsc in laying 
out and idapting the grounds 

There are many lirge gardens of nati\c gentlemen on the 
north of the town—at Chitpoie CW pou Bsranagore, Tityghui, 
hut these aie e\identlvat too great a distance fiom the south- 
ein and English } * ions of the town There ire also many 

|large gardens at Ahpoie, Garden-Roach, Kidderporc , but these 
$a§u.m aie too far off from tin northern and native parts of the 
town If the east side were select* d—fiovn tin Gas woiks, to the 
Dum-Dum budge, we should ha\c a verv huge aiea to select 
from, and there are plenty of large gardens and fallow tracts of 
land which could be had cheap, aud which would he equally 
near the English and native part ol the town, and which would 
answer all the pm poses of the Government admirably Look 
|at the garden, for instance, occupied by the Government wards, 
the Zemindars’ sons under Babu Rajcndra Lala Mittra’s train¬ 
ing It is a small garden, hut suppose it weie large, would 
not that be an admirable site 2 It is not half an hour’s* drne 
from Government House It is not half an hour’s drive fioin 
y the extremest north-west of the town, from the Baug Bazar 
Bridge A floating population of low-class Europeans, soldiers 
or sailors, might come and go m that locality without causing 
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any inconvenience or fear to the too timid native inhabitants, as 
the quarter is occupied only by the lower Muhammadans who do 
not care for any body And best of all, the land there is cheap, 
or, if not sufficiently cheap, one might go further east Crossing 
the bridge there is Mullick’s Lodge—a splendid and very large 
garden It w ould suit our purpose very well if the proprietor 
could be induced part with it But they are too rich, and 
may not igiee That old gaiden ol I)warka Nath Tagoie 
which Lord Auckland and the Misses Eden used so often to 
honor with visits, and which has now passed we believe into the 
hands of the Pikcpaiah Rajahs,, that other old garden of Babus 
Ashootosh Day and Proifiothonauth Day adorned formerly with 
so many noble paintings by Chinnery ,—both on the Belgatchea 
load, would they not answer exceedingly well for a Park and 
Zoological Garden, and could not one 01 other ol them be 
bought at a lea^onable figuic ? Let the Government look m 
this duection if it would obtain i good place without the pay¬ 
ment of an extrav tgant sum As foi the property of the Sobha 
Bazar Rajahs in the hctxt of the town unless the Government 
wishes to throw out its money with both hands, let it not 
have a second thought about it We have paid Seven lakhs 
for a Bazar That should be lesson enough for one generation 
Let us pay more sensibly for a P uk and Zoological Garden,— 
01 do without one as we hive done so long 



SPECIMENS FROM THE MODERN FRENCH POETS 

No *5 

CHANSON DE FORTUNlO 


From the French of Alfred de Musset 

Whom do I love I msvvor,—nay,- 

Nor ask nor blame, 

Not for an empire would T s*y 
The fair one’^ name 

Sing if ve will--she’s fai beyond 

All women born 

Shall I describe her ? She l'. hlond^ 

As ripened com 

I do whatevfr she commands, 

I care a stiaw 

Foi hie,-my life is m her hands, 

Hei will is law 

The pain that springs from silenf love, 

A love unknown. 

Tears-tears this heait that seems above 

As cold as stone 

But much, too much I love, to say 
Who lights mv flame ? 

I’d rather die ind pass away 
Than bicatht her name 
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EPIGRAM 

From the French of Banaton 
“TTsheis keep silence in the court 
To judge a law-suit is no sport ” 

Said a President as he nudged 

A colleague,- <r Not a single word 

Of the ten cases bsve wo heard 
That have already been adjudged ” 

KPTGRAM-TO A TAILOR 

From the Fiench of Bsrdou 
Rohm—thou art rich*as Croesus, 

Wherefore, wherefore sbouldst thou fleece us i 
Make a bargain with a poet 

He loves thee,—come let him show it,- 

Say wouldst thou in his pages shine ? 

Then only blot him out of thine 

SONNET 

From the French of Oei trd de Nerval 

Eb quoi ’ tout est sr nsible * Pyth igoi 

Believest thou thyself the sole thinker ,0 man 
In a world full of life 7 Thine is thy foicc. 

Thou hast free will, and open is thy course. 

But not for thee to grasp the general plan * 

In air i* the flower, in the dull metal scan 
A soul untainted, &nd without lemorse. 

Of love a centre, holy as its source. 

All sentient,—all —thou only m the van * 

Hush ! In the blind wall faces are that peei ' 
Matter is hallowed and stamped with the Woi d. 
To use it for impious purposes, fear I 
A God dwells m all unseen and unheard, 

Like an embryo eye, a blossom unblown, 

A Spirit exists unperceived m the stone 



MOTsTNET 

From the Fi c neli of S unte-Bc m r 

Awake in bed I listened to tlie ram ’ 

Thought followed thought, like surges fiei(( iml 
When suddt n rui across the clouded skv 
The lightning, like i sited with silver mam 
The thunder rattled 1 ipid, in its tiain 
Earth trembled ns the living wheels diew nigh 
The prophet saw of old with diysdcd eye, 

And prowling lions fled thdr dens to gain 
But thou my soul as all the heaven was rent. 
Felt thy life ouiient with the clamour waim 
For thou couldst iom,—such powci to thee was h 
Tn the wuld concert, and thy pait pertoim,— 
Greatci as man than ovoiv clement 
God spake in thee as loud as in the storm 

OMNIA VINC1T AMOR 
Fremi the French of A de Be lloy 

Unelei an aulent sun a traiclki guy. 

From a long pilgrimage I was coming back. 
Twelve oxen large and slow, along the track 
Dragged on flic bark, in which I sheltered lay. 
Now half asleep, now gating at the day 
Dying upon the red horizon's verge , 

Light blent with shade, when m the twilight dun 
The landmarks sun-tipped of my journey s end 
Appeared far off, as beacons that emerge 
Over a sea, through vapours round that swum 
But rough, uneven was the towing road 
And so nor crack of whip, nor cry could lend 
Speed to the oxen staggering with their load 
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Sudden i child it play upon the shoie 
Obseived us laughed and wafhmgrm fiom fir 
Detached the oxen, swiftly and with grace, 

I tom rope md haltei then triumphant bore 
With a gold thu td bnglit-bc ammg as a stai 
Onwards the equipage at i wondrous pace 
Without the semblance ot m ctfoit “What 1 ’ 

<Vks out l sige-‘ uo effort, can it bt 7 

Why Hei< ults himself <ould do it not 
Tis a tale idle as the dome s ring 
When did this happen, and oh, tell me whcie 
Deal reader, shall I clear the mysleiy 7 
Tin child was Lo\t, of all migicians king 
The thiead of gold wis horn my Ohloe’s Inn 

LONELINESS 
From the French oj Lamartine 

Oft oft on the mount nn in the sin do of an oalc, 

I take, when the sun s< : L s id md thoughtful my seat, 
The most potent lmgicnn would fill to invoke 
A picture more changing than the view it my feet 

Here chides the rough stm mlct with its waves all in foam 
Then it winds and is lost in the bushes afar, 

Theie the take blight and tranquil reflects the blue dome, 
Adorned simply md chastely with evening’s first stai 

On summits the loftiest ciowned with woods sombre and high, 
Still throws the dim twilight its last lingering ray 
While the car of nights jogent mounts slowly the sky 
And illumine s with sdver the horizon’s dull grey 

Hark 1 From the clear-outlined gothic steeple is borne 
Solemn, solemn and sweet the rich sound of the bells • 
On his pathway, the traveller weary and worn 
Stops to hear the loved concert as faintl) it swells 
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But a picture like this, m my^noul gives no birth 
To transpoit or pleasure, for the halo has fled, 

Like a wandering spirit I move on the earth 1 
And the sun of the living warms never the dead 

Ftom lull to fai lull, long long l*c<ui} my view 

From the south to the north, tiom the dawn to the west, 
All the points of the \ ist cuclt l lun through and tlnough, 
And say inly in no place content can 1 rest 

What care 1 foi palaces, huts v xLUy > oi woods, 

Vun objects of their lustre diverted and shorn, 

Streams, locks, gieen forests, and nioie adored solitudes 
Otic being has Jett me,'and ye all are forlorn 1 

When the march of the day-god commences or ends, 

With an eye quite indifferent I follow his range, 

What matte is to me whether he mounts oi descends 
In t daik sk\ oi pint, when the days bung no change ? 

Could 1 follow the sun s tom sc through all Ins caieer, 

A blank dcs( it --a \oid everywhere would I see, 

I seek nothing of all he illuminates here, 

Visible universe I isk nothing ol thee ’ 


But who knows if bc\ond the far limits of sight, 

Wberjp the True Sun lights up other places and skies, 
When my body is dust, and my soul clad m white, 

What I dream of so much may not flash to mine eyes 

There shall I dunk of tin. clear fountains J want, 

Theie encounter the sisters long-sought, Hope and Love, 
Ideal—whose emblems on the earth are but scant, 

There, there shall I greet thee for thy home is above 
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Why, why can I not, borne on the car of the morn, 

Vague objt cl J long for, dart upwards to thee 7 

\\ hy Jingo I ,till in a forced exile I scorn 2 
No bond of affection ‘twixt the world is, and me 

The reign of gnen folngc in the wood is but brief, 

Falls tin k if and is wlinlod b\ the Mind in its play, 

Alas ' T it s< mblc but ioo ninth the pool loaf, 

Stormy wind ot the noith btat Oh heal mi uva) 

NICE 

hloin tin h join h of M idam* Atkuniann 

At the toot of the hills c u my ganh n m 'dultei 
Mv fig-tice^, my home, 

Tin. vilh> chi gmn mid tin sca-wavts that weltei, 

Jblut, sihtitd with loam 

Ah ' Whtu hist I aimed m tins v iIKy enchanted, 

The day T n ctll 

Jt was at Lei a slupwicck—life biuJ\ was gi inted 
But I h ul W all 

And now sirue that season of despondence and sonow, 
Spimg often Ins mil, 

Aeioss me idows tint lo\e hiswieaths ladiaut to borrow, 
And laugb in the sun 

If no bloom aie fui mo,—m a present that’s dreary 
And futuit ot ill 

At least, oli m\ pool heart, of thy tears thou art weary 
And h ist h u nod to be still 

‘Mid scents of the orange, where all smiles, I may languish, 
And sometimes may sigh, 

But 1 can dream of times loved and now see without anguish. 
The days dawn and die 



SONNET-MICHAEL ANGELO 

From the French of Auguste Barbier 

How sad was thy look, and thoughtful thy blow, 

Biave Michael Angelo, artist m stone » 

Tears ne’ei wetted thy lids and never shone 
Smiles on thy lips, like D mte stern writ thou > 

No milk for thy food, the Muse would allow, 

Reared on strong meat, Ait was thy love alone 
A. thieefold carcei 1 Sixty yeai s' Unknown 
The soft affections bound by a vow 

Poor Buonaroth ’ Thy work was thy glory- 

To stamp on the marble a grandeur profound. 

Mighty,-to strike a deep terror around , 

And when it came,—the close of thy story, 

Thou wert like an old lion stretched on the ground 
With its cloud of a mane dishevelled and hoary 

THE ROSES OF SAADI 

* 

From the French of Madame Desbordes—Valmore, 

I went early this morning to bring thee fresh roses, 

But they were so many,—burst the band that encloses, 

The flowers I pick daily, and they all flew away, 

Some were whirled by the wind, and some foil m the river, 
' They seemed for one moment, m its ripples to shiver. 

Then they followed the stream, winding on m its play, 

On the waters they gleamed as m ashes gleam embers. 
Their sweet fragrance my robe—ah my robe still remembers* 
Respire the remembrance, as it rustles I pray 

T D 
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THE CIVIL APPEALS BILL 

Now that the Imperial Government is on the eve of finally 
deciding a very momentous question, namely the question of 
reform m the civil administration of Bengal, we are glad to db- 
serve the inclination of His Excellency the Viceroy to give due 
weight and consideration to the economical and discreet scheme 
of Su Richard Temple, happil} brought forward at this juncture 
We confess we are not m a position to appreciate to the full ex¬ 
tent the necessity of retrenching special appeals On the con¬ 
trary, we are of opinion, that, constituted as the lower courts 
are at present, the ends of justice require that a second, if not a 
third appeal, should be allowed in all cases involving questions 
of right and title to real property Oui District Courts are 
presided overby a single Judge, and under the new regime most 
of these officers are mere novices in civil business It would, there¬ 
fore, we apprehend, be highly impolitic to lender their decisions 
m appeal final In England, wheie the generality of the people 
are more enlightened, where the press is more vigilant and 
where the tribunal^ of first instance aie presided overby superior 
judgfs than we have in Bengal, the Legislature has allowed an 
amplei fit 11 m respect to appeals The Judicature Act passed in 
che t kingdom last year, has provided for tho decision of 

suits in tli^ fiist instance by three veteran judges, and yet the 
Lord Chancellor has leserved in it two appeals In this coun¬ 
try, when dining the administration of Lord Cornwallis, the 
Provincial Courts of appeal were first 1 istituted m 1798, three 
judges were placed m charge ot each of these Courts to hear 
and determine appeals fiom the decisions of the District Judges 
even m petty case n suits oi the small cauSe type, and provi¬ 
sion was made in V of that year for a further appeal to the 
judder Dewanny Adalat in cases where the amount claimed was 
Rs 1000 or upwards Thus we see that, m the early penod of 
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British administration in India, our countrymen were allowed 
the privilege of appealing to the highest tribunal m the rdalm 
m suits valued at Ms 1000, even when those suits were decided 
] n the first instance by the District judges and reviewed by 
three ablei Judges of the Provincial Courts Whereas the Civil 
appeals Bill of the present day is proposing to contract that 
privilege to the uttermost by rendering the decisions of the old 
first tribunals final m concurrent decision cases This is in¬ 
deed very surprising The progress of civilization and enlighten¬ 
ment for a century has, instead of enhancing our appreciation of 
justice, served to lower and depreciate its value m the eyes of 
the Legislature We are at a loss to understand the mysterious 
influence which has led our abh st statesmen and politicians 
to this false step May we venture to enquire whether the 
present Bill has been introduced with the mam object of lighten¬ 
ing the work of the High Couit Judges, and of economising 
public time to the gieat detriment of the public ? If so, we would 
humbly beg to uige the paramount importance of justice which 
outweighs all other considerations Besides the Govern- 
{ ment cannot reasonably complain of the heavy file of special ap- 
F peal cases m the High Court, inasmuch as our countrymen are 
paying heavy taxes m the shape of institution and appeal fees 
for the justice they are seeking at the hands of the ablest jus¬ 
tices m the realm The Government, we know, is not put to 
any loss on this score, on the contrary, the Impenal Exche¬ 
quer is being replenished every year, with a surplus on thii ac¬ 
count, of nearly 19 lakhs of Rupees If then our people pay foi 
$ the redress they soek and do not put Government to any charge 
on their account, we cannot conceive why the LigisJatuie 
should curtail that rediess and thus geneiate universal dissatis¬ 
faction in the country Moreovoi, the later provisions in the 
existing law have entailed sufficient lestnctions to prevent 
unnecessary and frivolous special appeals, and have thus 
contributed to render the file in the High Couit comparatively 
lighter than before We would, therefore, entreat the 
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Supreme Council to refrain from effecting farther retrench¬ 
ment m this matter, and thereby deprive us of a sacred privilege 
which we have been enjoying for upwards of a century—indeed, 
from the very dawn of British rule in Bengal 

It is, we think, superfluous to reiterate how very in* 
cumbent it is upon Government to secure justice to its subjects 
and to attend to the solus popuh of the country The noble 
and cheering sentiments of Lord Cornwallis contained m the 
wording of Reg I of 17^3, present a remarkable contrast to 
the views of the existing Legislative Council There the worthy 
Lord unhesitatingly declared it to be the paramount duty of the 
ruling power to protect all < lasses of people, more especially 
those who from thtir circumstances and situation in life, aie 

m 

helpless It is a notorious fact, that the majority of the popula¬ 
tion of Bengal consist of the teuantiy, and that the Mofussil 
Courts are almost mvauably occupied in determining disputes 
relating to rights m land We can safely affitm ' f »-he>e 
men are by habit generally not litigious As a rul« t n 3 > td 
our Courts, and consider it a great hard 1 hip to have 
lecourse to the Mofussil tnbunals Necessity alone duves them 
to litigation for the purpose of avoiding the oppression of the 
superior land-loids The Bengalis as a nation, are not fond 
of litigation The official returns piove them to be twenty 
times less litigious than their enlightened brethren m England 
The number of frivolous appeals m this Province is small, 
and consequently we apprehend, that the desire on the 
part of our Legislature to suggest an expedient for checking 
such appeals, is based upon an entire misconception of the real 
state of things Admitting, for the sake of argument, that much 
of the precious time of the High Court is now taken up m the 
disposal of petty and unnecessary appeals, we feel it difficult to 
see how that fact can justify the discontinuance of appeals in 
all cases where the decisions of the Lower Courts happen to be 
concurrent 
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One provision m the Bill under review however is calculated 
to prove a decided improvement, to wit, that relating to second 
appeals on facta as well as on law This section of the proposed 
law has been universally approved, in as much as it lends to 
supply a material desideratum to which the eyes of the people 
have for a long time been pointing The question of reform iu 
Civil appeals is being ventilated m the Supreme Council for 
a long time, and has already evoked a good deal of cogent 
arguments from nil sides The Bntish Indian Association 
have dwelt on the topic to exhaustion m a veiv able and lucid 
manner Tho views of th< Rajshahi Association also are not 
unworthy of notice Tho masterly comments of Mr Allan and 
his brother pleaders of tho High Court, on the Bill, have 
left little or no room for further lemark on the subject f 
and we do therefore, earnestly entieat His Excellency, the 
Viceroy, to weigh well these opinions before the Bill is suffered 
to pass into an Ac* One word more and we have clone Tlieie 
is no denying that a condition piecedent to the well working of 
the proposed law it lating to appeals, is the reorganization of the 
I Mofussil Courts The executive agency must have to b< radi¬ 
cally improved before a better administration of the laws can 
be hoped foi Excellent manufacture eannt verbe expected from 
bad machinery Unless therefore, the Motusil Courts be remo¬ 
delled and stiengthf ned m the first instance, it would be futile 
to expect any benefit to the country fiom good laws alone It is 
trpe, that of late a considerable improvement has been achieved 
m the status of the Munsiffs and that the High Court, the 
1 District Judges and tho public in general, have borne satis¬ 
factory testimony to the supenor efficiency of the existing staff 
of Munsiffs, most of whom arc men of education and talent, 
but at the some time we cannot ignore the fact, that these 
young men, as a body, lack one qualification of a Judicial officer* 
najnely, experience which, in our opinion, goes a great way m 
helping a judge towards a right appreciation of the mentis and 
dements of a case under trial Taking into consideration all 
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the existing circumstances of the country, and proceeding upon 
the presumption of an anticipated financial resistance from the 
Government of India, we should abandon for the present all 
hope of *1 thorough reconstitution of the lower Courts, and rest 
conteut with the economical arrangement proposed by His 
Honor the Lieutenant Governor We fully agree with a con- 
temporal y in expressing our solicitude to witness the experi¬ 
ment for some time, though we are not altogether free from 
misgivings as to the result of the contemplated union Bench of 
appeal We own we are only very much afraid of f dittovng 
with Mr Burke ” 

In connexion with this subject, however, wo have one thing 
to propose, namely, the making a distinction between the 3rd, 
2 d and first grade Munsiffs In regard to pecuniary jurisdiction 
At present the first Grade Munsiffs drawing nearly double the 
salary of a 3rd Grade officer of the same class, have to discharge 
the same kind of work with the latter, and if enquiry he insti¬ 
tuted, it will be found that many of these superior officers have 
little or no work to do Tins appears to us veiy impolitic, there¬ 
fore we would venture to suggest a change with respect to the 
jurisdiction of these superior Munsiffs who are virtually occupy¬ 
ing the position of the old Sudder Ameens Looking back to 
the Calcutta Gazette of 1867, we find it to have been proposed 
m See 30 of Bill No 34, that the pecuniary jurisdiction of 
these officers he extended, ind that these officers be vested with 
the power of trying and detei mining claims up to Rs 3000 It 
will not, we presume, be entirely idle to give a feir trial to this 
proposition for some time, and should the result not warrant 
the extension, it will not he at all difficult to discontinue the 
arrangement 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS, 

Tara-Charita By Srimati Surangmi 
Calcutta Roy Press B E 1281 
Buhlcha-Mala By A Hindu Lady 
Calcutta Roy Press B E 1281 

These two little books the first in prose and the second in 
verse, have been written, we believe by two young ladies con¬ 
nected with the families of the two well-known bi others, Baboo 
Prasanna Kumar Sarvadhik^n Puncipal of the Calcutta Sans¬ 
krit College, and Dr Surjya Kumai Saiv&dhik&n They are 
creditable compositions , and thou tendency is unexceptionable 
We trust we shall bear of these young ladies again 


Auguste Comte the Positivist 
Calcutta Press B E 1281 

This is a Bengali translation of a lecture delivered m Eng¬ 
lish, at the Canning Institute, on Comte and his Philosophy, by 
the Rev K S Macdonald of the Bengal Mission of the Free 
Ohureb of Scotland The onginal is excellent, and the trans¬ 
lation is well executed 


The Victoria Almanac and Du ectoiy in Bengah, for 
4 1875-76 Compiled by Behari Lai Nandi 

We congratulate Babu Behari Lai Nandi on the success 
of his now famous Victoria Almanac It ought to supersed 
every other almanac m the country, as it contains not only all the 
astrological details to be found m ordinary Bengali almanacs, 
but a mass of the most interesting information regarding the 
Civil, Judicial and Postal departments of the Public Service 
li combines the advantages of a Hindu almanac and of an 
English Directory 
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LITERATURE OF BENGAL 

BY ARCHrDAJ- 

Chapin XI KirtUbas Ojha ' 

Kirttibafc and Mokundaiam are the two great poets of the 
16th century Previous to their time, the ^|petry of Bengal 
consisted merely of short simple feeling songs, composed mostly 
by the followers of Krishna, of whom Bidyapati and Ohandi- 
I das, as we have seen, are the most celebrated Poetiy as wall 
as every other department of human thought received great 
development under the influence of the mighty causes at work 
during the 10th century , and m place of love songs and small 
didactic pieces we find in the 16th century the greatest epic 
poem of the Sanskrit language translated by one author, and an 
original epic poem of no small merit composed by another 
This is the great characteristic of the literatuie of the 16th 
century 

We know nothing of the life of Kirttihas, except that lie 
Was a Brahman by birth, and was born at Fulia near Santipur 
m the district of Nuddca, and lastly that he was the grandson 
of one Muran Ojha * We have often complained of the, 

“^f*rcrfo *ftir 

"iffa wfj *Tv9 ffa ffoTfa” 

*lfw StfiTCtfl” 

A 
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scanty knowledge we possoss of the lives and doings of our early 
writers,—but in no instance can the complaint be more justly 
made than m the case of the author who was the first to 
leave the beaten path of lyrical compositions, who first opened 
out to us the storehouse of Sanskrit poetrv, and whose work, 
we may add, is without exception the most popular among all 
classes of the Hindu community to the present day Tradition 
itself is entnely silent as to the incidents of Kirttibas’s life, 
and does not hand down to us one fable or story of his doings 
with which we might have consoled ourselves in the- absence of 
authentic accounts, 

Turning to his works, the first thing that strikes us is that 

to 

the Bengali Ramayana we have is not Kirttibas’s Ramayana 
It is well known that our Burtollah editors have always been 
but too busy m miproving upon the old authors, and the only 
reason why the song** ol Ohandidas, Govmdados and other 
writers have been preserved to us in their original shape is, that 
they are considered sacred things by the Vaialmavas, and have 
been preserved by them with caie One at once suspects that 
a work like the Bengali Ramayana must be considerably altered 
]by the mischievous editors in the course of time, and this sus¬ 
picion is confirmed as soon as an old edition ol the work is 
compared with the book as at exists now Pandit Ramgati Naya- 
yaratna has succeeded in getting hold of a copy nearly two 
hundred years oM It wa» written (not printed) m 1099 B 0 
i e. m 1693 A i) oi over a hundred years after the work was 
vomposed by Knttibas How veiy much the edition 
of ,A. 1) 1693 differ from the editions of our day will be at once 
seen by comparing tbe passages given below, * for which we 
are indebted to Pandit Ramgati’s work on Bengali literature 

~ <T Ww w ^ i 

*itwi *tffar w ii 
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A comparison of these two passages at once suggests a 
host of reflections The later editors we have pieviously 
referred to, have, in the first place, tried to shew off their own 
learning by adding a couplet wheiever it was found convenient 
to do so, and secondly, they have put the rather loosely com¬ 
posed lines of Kiittibas into correct metres, and for that purpose 

CTO TO sfl ^ i 

TO fa ot ^ i, 

%5l fartfro to^t fa tot I 
^51 TO TOto*T TOTO II 

to to TO i 

tos far TO TOi $tfw retro to ii 
^ cto tocto TOt i 

ww TOfai TOi roTO Wi ii 

Edition of 1693 A D 

TO1 TOT TO TO TOT I 

TOfa TOfc* CTO fatfTO TO II 

TOro TO cwfarre <sfsH i 

5 W^*ri *rffro TOTO m to h 

®TO retro* to tot ifTOt-r i 

TO c?tfa*r rofw TOt* tsfTO ii 

'•sreTO* TOt* ^TOre TOfaw i 

0f% ?n *sfro «wt ii 

fro? *troi w to fa i 

to cro «rtro* fror TO» 

TO *1 faro to to I 

yft TO % TO1 TOr* faTO II 
toi TOtfro to tost faro i 

rofac* to> ^ TOto h 
ft* JN TOft^t?! to TO I 
ft| fro rofai *pfro tt^to i 
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have freely changed the words The more correct metre# are 
no doubt more palatable to modem readers, but we do not by 
any means think that the original work was unmusical On 
the contrary oui readers by attentively reading the extracts we 
have given will see that it has the true poetical nng And 
when we remember that poetry m those days was oftener 
recited and heard m large assemblies than read by the student 
in his closet, we at once understand that the style of composition 
adopted by Kirttih f «, not correct in versification, fully 
answered its onit ^ ui pose 

And it the work has not improved m “ring and rythm” it 
certainly has not done so in beauty Those vdao have so anxi¬ 
ously tried improve on the oiigmal work have not probably 
added one poetical idea, one beautiful thought The thought, 
the poetry, all belongs to Knttibas the simplicity and beauty 
and pathos which we admire so much in the Bengali version of 
the Ramayana are all Kuttibas’s own,—the later editors have 
only lengthened the poem and elaborated certain passages, 
thereby rendenng the effect weaker Our opinion on this 
point is probably not entitled to much weight, for we are judg¬ 
ing from one single extract, but Pandit Ramgati tfayayaratna 
has expressed the same opinion veiy strongly, and his opinion, 
formed on a perusal of the whole of KiskmdyA KandA of the 
edition of 1693 A D which he possesses, is no doubt conclusive 
on the point Pandit Nayayaratna will deserve the thanks of 
the community if he gives us a reprmt of the old edition of 
the Ramayana he has succeeded m procuring The undertak¬ 
ing will not probably a paying one, and will be of small interest 
to the general reader who will continue to prefer the more 

■ frH r fe ri c^rtra 11 

wtf? ^ ^ «tro ffcror i 

c* *itw II 

Calcutta Edition of the present day 
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comet metre of the “improved” editions, but it will be of 
great antiquarian value by placing m the hands of the public 
the genuine work of Kirttibas 

Another point of interest connected with the work of the 
poet is, whether the tianslator had a correct knowlede of Sans¬ 
krit 

The poet himself has told us, m several places, that he has 
composed the work after hearing the story recited, and consi¬ 
dering that m those days tales from the Puranas and Sastras 
were constantly recited by Kathaks m large assemblies on 
every occasion of festivity,—that these recitals weie often the 
only means of teaching the unlettered public m religious tales, 
and impressing m their mmds not only the Pauramc stories, 
but also the morals with which they are instinct,—there is no¬ 
thing impiobable j,n the supposition that our poet should have 
composed his long poem after such recitals, and intending no 
doubt that his poem too should be recited m the usual manner 
This, as we have seen before, explains also the looseness m his 
metres The Bengali version contains, too, several stones such 
as those of Mahiravana and Ahuavana, of which not a trace is 
to be found in the Sanskrit work All these facts would lead 
us to suppose that Kirttibas, whether he knew Sanskrit or not, 
composed his work from recitals and not from the Sanskrit 
j^ork 

Regarding the merits of the work we need say hut little 
To vast powers of writing in an easy fluent style and rapid 
and pleasing versification, our poet added the rarer qualities of 
deep pathos and glowing description There are few natives of 
Bengal who cannot recal to mind the juvenile days, when they 
felt themselves as under a charm when listening to the strains 
of Kirttibas, when they lamented with the broken-hearted 
Dasaratha, or wept with the suffering Sita No work probably 
is so extensively and universally read in Bengal as the Rama- 
yana of Kirttibas, none is intermingled with our innermost 
thoughts and feelings, and intimately exercises so potent an 
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influence on oui education when the mmd first learns to ex¬ 
pand itself, as this earliest and best specimen of narrative 
poetry m our language The glowing descriptions of nature, and 
more specially of the human heart m all its vanous phases, and 
under woes and suffeungs, with which the work is replete, still 
live in our memory, and influence our ideas,—aye, shall con¬ 
tinue to do so for generations and generations to come 

We have said the special merit of Kirttibas’s poetry consists 
m his familiar, feeling dcscuptions of nature and man, with 
which it is impossible for any reader not to be struck The 
weak point of the work consists in the fact, that the poet has 
entirely failed to reproduce the heroic spint and the stirring 
descriptions of war which characterize the Sanskrit work,— 
and which Mr Griffith has in certain passages succeeded in 
reproducing m his English translation The ,Bengali language 
was not yet prepared for stirring descriptions of wars and com¬ 
bats, and Kirltibas’s descriptions therefore strike the reader as 
vapid and wanting m fire and reality The reader does not 
"smell gunpowder,” does not feel as if he was in the midst of 
real heroes, and Rama and Lakshmana appear to us to be ac¬ 
complished princes and good men, doing a vast amount of fight¬ 
ing work, but without the fire and the energy of warriors This 
however was a fault of the times and the people rather than 
of the poet No Bengali poet previous to the time of Mr^ 
Madhu Sudon Butt has evinced m any degree the power of re¬ 
producing m poetical descriptions the real spirit of war 

We shall conclude this brief view of Kirttibas’s life and 
work with one extract The following passage describing the 
woes of Rama on the death of his brother is a fair specimen of 
the poet s language and powers of description ——- 

*1 fafa *rtnr i —~~ 

retrsf ^ fw* ii 

fa ftfanr? tom suhft i 
br*r 'srfaFtff 11 
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top ^®i «ttm ^fr i 

fra <ro to*! jfa ii 

^tc«l5f <5t| ^5f TO | 

to *pfra rarsfa *25. ml ii 

TO SUf* I 

to ^fTO ftmfto 3 TO ii 
<raf| ^fsriri rafa «mro ftft i 
wifom m*R *ra m*i to*r Ufa ii 

*ra ^:w to ^tl ^ «T\ tow i 

c*rc w ra, =n ore ^ ii 
Twfe ^*ra *ftfr era era i 
esUft ¥§) cw ^rf^cn ii 
^«nt* ^itf^r^i ^tl «rtt tw\ i 
cstm to tora rnfafl TO to^l i 
TOj ra TOj ml, mto ml *fc &1 
cstTO *ilm mto mto rare ii 

Lank& Kanda 

For our English readers wc venture to give the following 
metrical translation- 

Now Kama turned, victonous from the fray 
To where his brother Lakshman bleeding lay, 

Embraced the dear loved corpse while thus he said, 

And as he spoke, still teais unceasing shed 
0 ill starred moment 5 when we left our home, 

Ajodhya’s walls, m foreign lands to roam 
My father died, the country’s king and pride. 

And she, my Me' my ever beloved bnde 
The giant stoic her even m bnght noontide 1 
All this I bore,—but Lakshman of my heart * 

Dear brother ’ why, oh 1 wherefore shouldst thou part * 
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Dcpi ivcd of thee# ah ’ what is regal pride ! 

A homeless wretch I’d range the forests wide 
O Lakshman ' darling of Sumitra dear ' 

O ' how shall I bereaved Sumitra cheer ’ 

O 1 Lakshman ’ at my grief wast ever grieved, 
Why lea\est me now, a fuendly wretch bereaved T 
When I go home,— all, all for thee shall grieve. 
And ask for thee,—what answer shall I give ? 

O 1 Lakshman 1 rise again for my dear "ake 
Yet once again from thy deep slumber wake 
And then together we shall beg and roam. 

Rich m oui mutual loves and far from home 
Adieu my wealth, and kingdom, wife 1 adieu ' 
Wake Lakshman, wake ' m wilds I’ll Uve with >ou 
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by a mxnrsTVM 

I ia^l Lcctui* dt Inu c (1 heie made si eh a, pJ easing nn- 
}»i• s^iuu upon oiu mimK tli it w< cannot but feel indebted to tlie 
worth} Lee turn for tbc mail} valuable tiling we have learnt 
J am of opinion that tliosi of you, who wen tbmit on tlie occi- 
sion, md those of vou who emu late ind he ud old} tin fail of 
tbc discouise lost a icgulai treat, a gi md intellectual feast 
r Ihc Lfctuic w is reallv a pioilur tion of ineiit and lud many 
ixcdbnuts which bovsevu it is not m} intention either to 
pout out 01 dilate upon 1 only 'wish vou to obnne that the 
mosi i \adhi t thing about lln Lot tun was Us peiftct fieedom 
from wh it rn iv lx cilnd the tildes and dodge, b\ means of 
which diseouisis ait hammered out md lengthened in these 
davs, bv trnans of which those pioductions which are justly 
ealhd long yams/ aie spun In the Ltduie illuded fo there 
wen no culpable chgicssions, no studied amplific itions, no 
faifetdicd alkgones, no unnet ess uy 1 operations, time wcie no 
,t< icolyptd pin i/es, worn out figuns md hickncyed dlustia- 
tions flit hcctuie is tin rt fou on admu able evtmplc of good 
taste as well as goexl leamuuig j wi h }ou specially to notice 
tins ftatuie of the discouise m qiustjon in} conviction being 
that in malleis of taste, as well as in many things, we stand in 
need of the guidance of suth good scholars as the Lecturer 

n r ith a view to show the connection of my discourse with 
the I -ec hues wine h have alrc ad} been dcliveicd let me leeapi- 
tulatc i few of flit points which have ahead} been dilated upon 
\\ e are prosecuting an encpiny, we are engaged in a seaich The 
object of our seaieb or enquiry is happino-s The enquny we 

% A Lictuie del verod it i ran ill st itiou in tin Aoith Western 
Pi i*\ nua-> 


E 
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aie engaged in conducting to some dcfmite issue is of all 
enqumes the most important, and has been prosecuted with 
eagerness and activity m all countnes and in all ages The 
philosophies of antiquity were notibly engiged in a simdar 
staicb after hanpmtss They gave a big name to the object of 
then starch They tailed it tin sum mum, bo tin ni, while we 
ignorant people, stimge is to philosophical thought, c ill it hip- 
piness The ataicli, howevei,m which they wuc engaged, is 
identicil with the seauh in winch wc utengagid, md the 
object of cuqwiiy th if danced btfoit then eves, tlioiurli disguis¬ 
ed and somcwliat mystified by means of a pompous appella¬ 
tion, r pieoiscly the same which we are m quest of But the 
happiness we lie in quest -if 1 nol muniutun md indistinct 
object Wc have af tempi eel m the preceding ltctuie-. to give 
it a distinctness of oathne and < l< uncss of form The happi¬ 
ness wc aie in (pit tot is }i\)t s< is ition il lnppmtss, tint is, 
happiness derived hum the gi it die ition of the e med instincts 
of our emotional n iture, of om pissions, ippi tites and stuses 
This specie^ of h tppine ss besides being the Jow< st of the diffei- 
ent kinds of happiness of which wc are capable, is temporaly 
and shortlived A time will tome when om sensation d naluie 
will be entntly extinguished, md the species of happiness 
derivable from it c mnot but hut its fate, cannot but die with 
it Noi is Ihc bappine ss of which we lie in epust mcie mtel- 
U ctud happine ss Intellectud h lppine ss is lngl ti than mere 
sensational hippimss, md is not lempoiaiv but ptimanuit and 
evuJistmg The philosoplu is of antiqui v v ho were tngigcd 
m a 4 e arch simil u to the one we are prose cutnig airaye d them¬ 
selves limitr two difftienf bmneis md set up two diftticnt 
schools The Sophists in untamed tint sensationihsm was the 
supiemc happiness while philosopheis of the Soentie Sehool 
held up mtellee tudism as the supicmc lelicitj But wt have 
cast these two species of happiness e>ve rboud We de* not des¬ 
pise sensational happiness like the PJ itomsts of old We belie ve 
that within legitimate bounds sensationalism i, a hies mg to be 
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prized and cht i I'-liod “lb put tin u yon nr* man an 1 lit tliy 
heart cheer tliee in the days of thy youth and an ilk m the ways 
of thy heart” Tins j> our principle m<l is sensational lnppi- 
ness is God-given, let in bless heaven for it, md avail ouiselvcs 
of it up to the extent compatible with tin tcai tied will of God 
rod the necessity an e shall In umla of ippt mug bt fore His 
judgment seat to 1 emit r an inounl of (Ik deeds done in the 
body Nor do wo, like the Sophists of old, despise mkllec- 
tuahsm InUlhctuil hippiness is i git it blessmg tod tin inoit 
A\c avail ouiselvesof it the hi Mu Tint \v( au m quest of a lnp- 
pmoss higher than sensation ilism, higher them uit< lhctiulism 
and therefore vvt, are willing toi the turn bung to throw these 
two kinds of happiiH ss out of tihulilion though we be lit Nt 
that each of them is legitimate and ptopu uid de suable m its 
own place 

The last Lectuie set foith the gt mus 01 i ithu tlu gun i 
logy of the happiness we an m quest of Hr happiness wc an 
in search of pioeeeds from an hat in a foimci distouisi I c ilh d 
iehgiov in the hi>ait Thishowtvu n i compound siibstmcc 
a grand synthesis If you malv/t it 01 hi oak it up into its 
constituent dements you aviII find tint it consists ol tlu so tbm 
things, viv hnowletleyt of God 1 exulting in ftnlh m, *md h> c to 
Him Tlu happiness, thelefou wt ir m si nth of, pi oc rods 
from love to God, Avhith spunks fiom iulli in God which ig on 
is an offspnng of collect knowledge of God Such is the gent<»- 
logy, so to speak, of this li ippmtss is st t toith in the list Lc< - 
tiue You will please observe that the knowledge spoken of 
here is subjective knowhdgt, knowledge of which the seat so to 
speik, is the hum in heart Now this sub|ectm k i >wh Ig most 
be traced to in objective soma (fiti to a ' i djon or i lilm 
the re\elation vouchsafed In' God lor tlu guid nia it 1 lieu 
man Tlu view o> God winch mat bt dtsenbed • <1 gtnd 

0 

born w dh us, could not but h i\t bit n an uped « nil dm to tc<l by 
sm , anti heme it is not comet To itstoit oui dntoiled an 1 
conupt view of God to its ongmal sinqiiaty, and utui uy and 
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purity, Revelation has been granted by God, and this revela¬ 
tion is the objective some of the subjective knowledge which 
results m us m faith m, and love to God Our search therefore 
resolves itself into a search after the revelation which God has 
mercifully gianted to make us happy in life and happy through 
out eternity A search after happiness is a search after Reve" 
lation, and the greatest of the ancient philosophers, who wea¬ 
ned and spent themselves in an eager search after happiness, 
were brought precisely to this conclusion 

But at the threshold of our enquuy we art called upon to 
face and refute an objection raised by a gentleman who is an 
honor to this town The objection is by no means a formida¬ 
ble one, inasmuch as with a* view to refute it we have nothing 
more to do than simply to state it The enquiry we are prose¬ 
cuting is, says the intelligent objector, useless 4 ,—the search we are 
engaged m is vain The search has been made m all ages and 
m all countries but to no effect It has yielded no fruit, though 
prosecuted by some of the mightiest intellects the world has 
produced It has led man to no definite result, no sure con¬ 
clusion, no indisputable truth It is time for us to abandon it 
once and and for ever, and to be engaged m pursuits which are 
sure to be not so fruitless Nay, this search has done more 
injury than good It has led the mightiest intellects, like the 
ignis fatuous, out of the right path, and plunged them into th» 
quagmires of error 

Fairly stated, this is the objection which demands refu¬ 
tation at the threshold of the gieat search we are engaged m 
pushing forward The objection is commonplace and, I must 
add, childish, and all that we have got to do to refute it is 
simply to state it Only look at the melancholy conclusion to 
which it brings us The conclusion to which the objector has 
brought us is the most dreary, most gloomy and most miser¬ 
able conclusion which we can thmk of We are m search 
of happiness, happiness to balance the sorrows of life, happiness 
o counteract the miseries which are inseparable from our con- 
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dition This happiness is a thing we need most peremptory 
we cannot do without, and our search after it is eager m pro¬ 
portion to its worth or our felt necessity Without it we are m 
an abyss of unmitigated and unmitigable misery, and w e look 
for it as that which meets and satisfies one of the direst if not 
the direst necessity of our nature Nor are we without hopes 
of success Believing that God has made us to be happy, and 
that all our miseries are traceable to our folly m ignoimg and for¬ 
saking the way th it leads ns to happiness, we cannot but enter 
upon oui eager search 'with assurances of ultimate success But 
at the threshold of the enqimy the objector meets 11 s, and by a 
few kmd words dashes our rising hopes to the ground, and eon- 
verts our bright anticipations into gloomy forebodings He sa>s 
that our search is vain, that we are fated to be miserable, and 
that all our attempts to shake off our distress will only result m 
aggravating our sorrows, and nvetting the chains from which we 
strive m vain to extricate ourselves, This certainly is the most 
miserable, most gloomy conclusion to which we can be brought 
even in our present state of obvious misery The intelligent 
objector was lately called upon to contribute as an officer his 
quota to the really benevolent w ork of mitigating distress in 
the famme-stneken districts of Bengal He rendered gallant 
services to the state foi which he has since been deservedly 
thanked both by the Government he represented and the 
Government he served What happy news., what tidings of great 
joy did he bring to the starving people with whom he came in 
contact As he saw them maichmg m troops, men, women and 
children, with sunken eyes, haggaid looks and clean teeth—m 
quest of of food, as he beheld them sinking exhausted under 
withered trees or dropping almost dead on the way side, his 
heart must have leaped with joy when he found himself m a 
position to convey to them news such as could not but brighten 
their frightful features and spread the glow of health over their 
pallid cheeks How his soul must have glowed with benevo¬ 
lent joy, how his voice must have been sweetened by conscious 
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satisfaction as lie said to them,—“My friends ' I bring good 
news to yon 1 Government has set up vast granaries to relieve 
people like youiselves—come away with me, and the food for 
want of which you are dying, will bring back to you the vigour 
von have lost, and the comfort from which you think you have 
foi c\tr been cut off But he comes here to bring in a moral 
famine Wt are engaged m a search after the happiness with¬ 
out which om lives are but dungeons of unmitigated misery, 
and he assuies us that our search is vam and the happiness we 
look for is an impossibility To the famine-stuken people of 
Bengal he brought good news indeed To us howevei he brings 
nc ws of the most gloomy nature He raised their spirits and 
brightened their hopes, while he causes our spirits to droop, and 
dashes our brightest hopes and anticipations to the ground 

But let us lay this ai gwmentum ad hkmincm aside, and 
attempt what may be called a logical analysis of the objection 
in quest! n The objection t onsists of two parts, an assertion 
based upon an alleged fact If the alleged fact were indispu¬ 
table, the conclusion would be indisputable too Or, in other 
words, if the fact alleged were a real, stubborn and inexorable 
fact, the conclusion legitimately based upon it could not be 
controverted If however the fact alleged were meiely a fig¬ 
ment of the head, a dream, not a fact, the conclusion would 
inevitably fall to the ground We emphatically deny the so- 
called fact brought foiward in support of the assertion We 
maintain that if the search we are engaged m prosecuting 
had mvaiiably, andm all cases, resulted m failure, such an 
event would certainly have been a potent reason for our giving 
it up in despair If mankind have in all countries and all 
ages been merely misled bv the search, it is sure to mislead us 
If the search has been m all cases a failure and a trap, it]is sure 
to be m our case a failure and a trap But we deny most em¬ 
phatically and most umescrvedJy that the premises aie coirect, 
that the search has invariably and in ail known cases, proved a 
failure, and something worse than a failure It is true that it 
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has in many cases proved a failure and a snaic, and the reason 
why a, search which at firt sight bids fair to be a success has 
turned out a failure, it is most instructive to note But at pie- 
sent let me content myself with the assertion that, while the 
search in question has proved a failure m many cases, it has 
proved a success in some, and that the conclusion sustained 
bv fact is, not that it is sure to result in a failure m om case, 
but that it may or may not be a failure m our case The pre¬ 
misses support a particular, not a general conclusion In some 
cases, in many cases, the search has been fimtless In sonic cases, 
in many cases, the seaich may therefore fruitless In some cases, 
howcvei, the search has been successful, and therefore in some 
cases it may oven now be saccessful In every age and m every 
country men have been found leady to acknowledge that the 
search m their cas|* has been conducted to a successful issue, 
and that therefore it is not one from the very appearance of 
which we should flee The fact is, that men have been success¬ 
ful, and the legitimate deduction is, that we also may be suc¬ 
cessful 

There are two hypotheses, and only two, which can support 
the melancholy conclusion to which the objector would bring 
us The first is, that God has not given us a Bevelation for 
our guidance, and that consequently our search liter one is 
sure to end m a failure The fact tint a scaicli is necessary to 
enable us to know that will of God perfect conioimit} to wind 
is bliss supremo, is itself incompatible with the notion of a sub 
jeetive revelation promulgated m these days by a class of win¬ 
ters If a revelation of the Divine will with lcfeiencc to oui- 
selves were legibly written in our hearts, there would be no ne¬ 
cessity of a search after it, and ihey who consider and repre¬ 
sent such a search as fruitless, do most indubitably confess that 
they do not find m their heaits that which is likely to make 
thefn happy, and that if thcie is such a thing a-, a revelation of 
the Divine will, likely if cordially embraced to make us 
happy, that revelation is an objective one likely to be found be- 
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yond ourselves But the objection we are trying to refute will be 
not merely grave and well grounded, but positively irrefutable, 
if it tin be proved that God lias not granted us a revelation of 
His will to guide us In life and guide us through death, and 
our search alter happiness is fruitless indeed But the suppo¬ 
sition that God has left us without a witness in the shape of an 
external and objective lcvelation is incompatible with all our 
preconceived notions of His nature and attributes, and therefore 
untenable God has implanted m our hearts an ardent, irre¬ 
pressible desire to be happy, an intense and unconquerable 
longing for happiness Now this happiness, towards which our 
souls with all thou* faculties arc piessing foi waid, is entirely un¬ 
attainable if a level at] on has not been vouchsafed On llns 
supposition then God has implanted within us a longing, which, 
though tht stiongest and the most irrepressible of all the longings 
of our nature, is fated to be disappointed and tortuied to death 
H id God given us the eye, and lefused to give the light that 
corresponds or answeis to it, He would have laid Himself open 
to the charge of not merely creating an unnecessary and use¬ 
less oigan, but of ciuelly disappointing us But the hypothe¬ 
sis in question does pi ice God precisely m this attitude God 
has, it would seem, given us a longing to be happy rnordci that 
it mi) glow with our growth, strengthen itself with our strength, 
become irrepressible m nature and unquenchable in intensity ^ 
and then be disappointed and tortured to death * Does not God 
1 vy Himself open in doing all this to the charge of not only 
giving us an unnecessary hankering, but of cruelly disappoint¬ 
ing us? is the hypothesis which represents God as tantalizing 
and mocking us with a desue which will never he giatihcd, 
wliuh on the contrary is sure to meet w ith a disappointment 
proportioned to its strength and intensity, tenable on rational 
gioundb 2 

Thf other hypothesis which renders the objection well- 
grounded is equally untenable It is, that God has given us a 
revelxtion, but that the revelation He has given us is so com- 
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pletcly burned undt r f dst revelations tint it is impossible for 
us to lay our bands on, and bring it out The genuine tom 
doubiltss txi t, but is lost, so to sp< ah in th< prodigious help 
of counttifell coins wbuh attracts oui notice both by its vast 
propoitions md uncommon ugliness, insomuch tint an attempt 
to find it out, s ml extru itc it fiomthc su pci incumbent weight 
is simply usclt ,s Now, tins hypothesis involves a reflection on 
the Wisdom of God as the hist hypothesis involves a reflection 
on the goodne^ of God The fust supposition is a libel on the 
bem \oleut lie i I tP God, mil the second is i libel on tlie all see¬ 
ing mind of f io ’ God has given us a i< \t 1 itioti, but then He 
has bn n mkui lr-,s about it tint its bestowal is altogether usc- 
h s^ to us The oi’gmal level it ion is lost iniong t ilse icvelations, 
and consequently in v\, a second u\clation,is nee ded to enable 
us to find out tli h< f Gid m shoit lias given us a revelation, 
but left tin vvoik o meonqilete, oi m cncumstmces winch 
li ive m ule it so incomple to, tli it in addil Lonal effoit, i fresh exeu- 
tion on His put, is needed to make it of any conceivable use to 
us Docs not a supposition so glumgly unworthy embody a 
reflection on the wisdom of Piovichme So tint the objection 
c in he rendered stiong and reisombic only by suppositions 
which clisJi witli the wisdom and goodness of God It is there¬ 
fore groundless, ami woilhy of being only east overboard Is it 
impossible to separate the tine l eve la! ion of God from the false 
levelitions of mm the genuine com of heaven fiom the coun¬ 
terfeit coins of caitb, not to say hell ? Dots not tile revelation 
of God beat the stamp and intpi unaim of heaven ? And do not 
tlie revelations of rnenbe vrthe stamp md unpi imaim of earth > 
I st it difficult md impossible t-ef disciimmate between tnc stamp 
of heaven and the stimp of eaith, to distinguish the levelation 
which bears the marks ot diviuify from the revel itions so called 
which btai the maik'. of humanity, if not something worse * 
And xf this 1 -, not dnficult or impossible, why should the pro¬ 
mising search in which we aic engaged be chaiactensed as 
useless and vam > 
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We know that a Negro, an Aehmese, a Maori, or a Red 
Indian, in fact every individual of all races of mankind, can fight, 
each m the way in which he has been brought up There are 
soldiers in all nations If Macaulay’s account be true, the Ben¬ 
galis form the only exception to this universal rule Now, before 
we come to any conclusion on this important point, bearing, 
as it do#, upon our welfare and independent existence as a na¬ 
tion, we must study the character of the most warlike nations 
in the world 

Prussia holds at present the first rank, because of its splen¬ 
did achievements during the late Fianco-Prussian War Before 
it was formed into a dukedom what was its ^condition ? The 
people could not well defend themselves against the invasions of 
their Chnstian ncighbouis of Poland and Germany The fol¬ 
lowing extracts from Carlyle’s Frederick the Gieat will shew, 
this ‘Tn Henry the Fowler’s time and long afterwards, 
Pieussen was a vehemently heathen country, the natives a 
miscellany of rough Seivic Wends., Letts, Swedish Goths or 
Dryasdust knows not what None of Albert’s wars aie so com¬ 
fortable to reflect on as those he had with anarchic Wends, 
whom he now fairly beat to powdei ” But in the year 1228, the 
titular Bishop of Prussia settled the Teutsch order m the coun¬ 
try by whom the people were converted into Chnstianity 
Afterwards Friedrich Wilhelm, starving cverv other depaimcnt 
of his state, was enabled to keep up a peace establishment of 
sixty thousand troops, and his more illustrious son m ide it a 
military power of importance Was not this little kingdom the 
battle field of the Poles, the Germans and the Russians * Was 
it not a prey to its neighbours, before the genius of its twp 
kings bent its latent energies and contributed to make it a 
gieat power ? ’ 
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2 Was not Russia subjected to all sorts of indignities by 
its Taitai roasters ? Did not its Grand Dukes supplicate before 
the saviges of Central Asia ? It ^ as lescrved foi the genius of 
Peter the Great to permanently achieve the greatness of his 
country, which has since been looked up to with awe by all the 
nations of the world Who thought anything of the barbarians 
of Northern Asia before an Attila caused Europe to quake before 
their prowess ? Did not the Sublime Porte become a great 
power from small beginnings, a power before whose discipline 
the Eastern Roman Empire fell, and the East ofWEurope 
tiembled long ? What were the Sikhs and the Mahrattas before 
Ranjit Singh or Sivaji made them great ? Glance at the 
history of all great empires, and you will find that they rose to 
power and influence by the genius of their founders 

3 What arc the qualities that are necessary m fighting ? 
Courage, coolness in danger, combination and self-sacnfice to 
1 erve one’s own country, and bodily strength to use arms for the 
defence of its interests Of these, we shall discuss only the first 
and the last for obvious reasons Again, what is courage ? 
Webster defines it to be ‘‘that quality of the mind which en¬ 
ables men to encounter danger and difficulties with firmness or 
without fear or depression of spirit Courage that grows from 
constitution often forsakes a man, when he has occasion for it, 
courage winch arises from a sense of duty acts m a uniform 
manner Addison ” General Tiochu says, that “the motive 
power of an army is composed of the elevated sentiments of 
peoples, national pride, love of country, a jealous regard for its 
honor and interests, the spirit of devotion, self sacrifice and 
devotion ” * 

4 When is it that we cannot meet danger and difficulties 
with firmness * What is it that “makes cowards of us all ?” 
Itns the consciousness of our inability to wage an unequal 
conti->t Imagine jouisclf without a rss f 1 cod all on a sudden 

The Eiemng Mail (CaleuttO of the 2Ht November, 1871 
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f k p to face befme a fieirc tiger Wliat would be ^our thoughts 
then i Flight of touiM .Again, suppn Put you weie fully 
equipped loi hunting Would you then think of flight « Would 
you not then certainly level your mu V tin animal 1 The 
following instances will shew that Bengalis ue noi destitute of 
courage Tlu lit* U ua Pi as inn math Raya Bih tdui ot Dig- 
hapatiyun Rijdiahi, was a lo\ci of sports and killed many 
wild buffaloes that haunted parts of his estate-. I will cite 
another instmcc of i second Bengali Nmuod A young Zamm- 
dar of»Maehmal in Rajshiln was well known for hn fondues- 
for hunting One day his tenants biought him word that a 
tiger was piowling about in then \ diage lit took i doubk- 
banelled gun with Inin The plica wku the no mil avis 
asleep was a thicket, aim could not be taken so he vny st< d (dai¬ 
ly climbed up a tree which comm inch d the hush Before, 
be could fire, lus foot slipped and demn he f 11 into a tank over¬ 
grown with tall grass, distil thing flu 1 1 11 ’ situitionwis 

truly desperit© As the tiger w is ibout to pounec npo J k vic¬ 
tim, he discharged his gun, -onie— twn > n d it 1 ut lulled the 
beast I have heard of a third Bee t g ntl m i of Mddd 
who is known for his lore of chast In the villrgr of Sa nl i u 
m Thanah Kalarnya, a tigei sn/mg j lad was bo’him a, 
when two dogs began barking at him On this he punned <l n, 
leaving the boy senseless in a ditch Aftt iw nds Mu |k » 0n>b 
ed up a high tree whtn a man shot loin bullets it him , on 

this he ]umped on the back of a woman and wonndc d he i n T1 

seeing this, Itam Pran Haidar shuck two blows with i -.w, r d 
When the sword broke, the tigei att ickcd him f f 

Haidar dealt a smote blow with his sword and killed the brute * 
When a Hindustani w is thrown down by a laige deer m the 
premises of Mr M—of B —, thue was none bold enough to 
runic the unfortunate man when a Bengali rushed torvaids th* 

- The Pun at $<nnn of the 17thfehim> J87') See dso the 
i su of the 10th Vpul 167K m whioh (lingi Chirm of Bon^ong is 
praisf 1 ° b 
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furious animal and saved him ft ora an untimely death This 
fictwas noticed by Mr M thiough whose influence and In 
own sterling worth the Bengdi now holds i high place in tin 
Bengal Police One Syaraa Charan T)igri, wlnh employed as 
an agent under the CSlrutti md l) n tjeelmg Carrying Company 
had a sniffle with about fifty Bhutrva Coolies whom he heat 
off with i rafter, a Muhammad m hi other clerk only helping 
him They were so roughly handled tint many hid their 
noses and ears lopped off They shortly ifterwaids camebuk, 
being reinforced with 1 50 moie, and ittac ked tin house inVhich 
the Bengali had taken slultei Meanwhile the Police inter¬ 
fered and succeeded in pc wilding the aggneved to take legal 
action Many persons ma\ ha\e read of the Bengali fighting 
Munsiff m the North-Western Provinces who, by bis courageous 
acts, kept a disturbed district m price In a communication to 
Government, Mi Edgai praised the cool coinage and per 
severance of a Bengali m the midst of dangei during the last 
Lrishai wai The Polu e recoids shew th it in almost all the 
Bengal districts, aggiarnn affrays were of frequent occurrence 
Was it not the Bengilis tint fought those battles though \oiy 
insignificant ? The men that took part m the n might have 
been trained as soldiers and then led against for< ign tloops 
In old times a Jessore Raja kept at bay for sometime the 
Mughul troops “When the expedition against the rebel Raja 
Sitaram Rai of Mahmadpur m Jessoie was oigamsed, Ram- 
jihan with the permission of the Nawab appointed Rayaram 
to head the srrae Ritaram showed fight, but Da>aram at last 
captured him and brought lnm to Natore, wdiere he died after 
a short impii&onment In 1120 B E , Udit Nara\an, the Zamin- 
der ol Rijshahi, being discontented with tlie oppiession of 'he 
officers of the Nawab, rebelled, collected lus adherents and re- 
tirecl to the hills of Rultanuba Raghttnamkra w is deputed to 
arrest him TT i/< 1 i id confine 1 li m m pi foi wliuhsci- 
vice he w i-» u w irdc d with the Z imnid in of R ij h ilu ” A^iiu 

* The Rq is of Rajshahi Cal( ut to Rf neu, Iso CXI 
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•'Ramnath is popularly believed to have been more powerful 
than his predecessor and still more unscrupulous He is believ¬ 
ed to have been a warrior of great personal prowess, and until 
xery lately his mail shirt and spear were shewn at the Raj- 
ban Similarly, # the archives of every noble family in BengaJ 
shew at least some deeds of arms by which the property was 
either acquired or maintained m days of yore There was thus 
the neueleus of an army which if properly organised and dis* 
ciplmed, might ha\e maintained the independence of the coun¬ 
try Before the battle of Plasscy, Bengal was overgrown with 
pingles, and beasts that infested it were hunted down partly 
by Europeans and partly by.the natives All the above facts 
tend to prove that Bengalis do not want courage 

5 Learning to use arms gives course Like all other" 
mental faculties, courage requires to be cherished “In general, 
says Hume, “we may observe that courage, of all qualities, is the 
most precarious, because it is exerted only at intervals, and by 
a few m every nation, whereas industry, knowledge and civility 
may be of constant and universal use, and for several ages may 
become habitual to the whole people If oourage be preserved 
it must be by discipline, example and opinion The tenth le¬ 
gion of Caesar, and the regiment of Picardy in France, were 
formed promiscuously from among the citizens, but having once 
entertained a notion that they were the best troops m the ser¬ 
vice, this very opinion made them such ” * This was also the 
case with the Ironsides of Cromwell If a dependent nation 
be always reminded of its cowardice, it may m course of time 
turn mto a race of cowards If, on the contrary, its deeds are 
praised, the individuals composing that nation will certainly 
have a high opinion of their own moral qualities, and their 
spirit will be roused to attempt bolder and mightier feats 
Accordingly, the military spirit has been fondly cherished m # all 
the great empires of the world Does not the “Retreat of the 

# Sec Calcutta Review, No ex 

# Essay on National ChaTacteve 
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Ten Thousand, like other famous deeds, owe much of its fame 
to the eloquence of a Xenophon 2 In his art of war Jomini 
writes —"It was to the union of the civic virtues and military 
spirit fostered by their institutions that the Romans w ere in¬ 
debted for their grandeur, and when they lost those virtues, and 
when no longer regarding the military service as an honor as 
well as a duty, they relinquished it to tho mercenary Goths and 
Gauls, the fall of the empire became inevitable ” The institu¬ 
tions of Prussia and Russia have largely fostered military spirit 
among the peoples, and consequently they have become the 
arbiters of the destiny of the world The institutions of the 
Middle Ages equally favored this spirit, The power of a Char- 
lemage, an Akbar, or a Mahomet All, depended on military laws 
I do not mean to assert that talents had nothing to do with 
their greatness That country must be prepared to put up 
with "insults and dependence,” where deeds of arms are looked 
down with contempt instead of being highly prized 

6 We have tried to shew m the above that Bengalis 
are not timid, as they are generally supposed to be Flight from 
an action is often construed as proceeding from cowardice But 
some of the greatest captains in the world fled from fields 
of battle What did Frederick the Great do m his first attempt 
at soldiering 2 Did not Napoleon, Baber, Pompey and Hannibal, 
fly ? Were they all cowards 2 In union lies strength, and that is 
what Bengalis want at present Is it not a fact that veteran 
soldiers fight better than raw troops 2 Will it be contended 
that the former are braver 2 In what does the difference lie ? 
Not m innate qualities It is m the training and m service in the 
field The armies of the bravest nations have been struck with 
panic I quote the following —"One moial is, that the German 
soldiers even after two or three victories are just as liable to 
panics as other troops ” * "The mistake of the British Artil¬ 
lery^, says Kaye, "was followed by disgrace As the irregulars 
of the Eighth from Delhi swept on, the detachment of the 

« Military Correspondent, Evening Mail, November 4, 1874 
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CUrabmeeis which foimcd pait of the picket turned and fled ” * 
It it w ere necessary similar instances might be quoted from all 
nations But it cmnot be concluded that they are all cowards 
Flight alone cannot be construed into timidity 

7 By b< mg iceustomed to face dangci we are enabled to 

present a bold flout, and it is thus that soldiers lose their fca«, 
and that veterans light moie coolly than newly levied troops 
Drilling makes soldicis warlike and courageous Besides, the 
acting in concert gives a certain degiee of courage, which 
gams strength when men have learnt to handle t]ie implements 
of war more skilfully When a soldier m the presence of an 
enemy knows that flight means certain death, he will ittiok 
lnm, as by doing so be i uns the risk of the lesser evil, for lie 
may overpower him and thus escape death * It is this which 
makes him bold to ^ 

“Seek the bubble reputation 
Even in the cannon’s mouth 

When a man lcmembers tin gi eat interests at stake, he 
piefers saciificmg his life in the hope of saving something 
dearer—the wellbeing of posterity 

8 The ni \t important point to be noticed is the physique 
of the uu n beating arms When battles were decided by clubs 
the s(longer a man was, the greater was his chance of winning , 
even then he who had acquired gicatcr dexterity m using Ins 
weapons, was surer of flooring his antagonist, though physically 
stionser Wore the ancient Romans more robust than the 
Germans, the Gauls and the Scythiaus, who were often defeated 
by them 1 Were the Africans under the Carthaginian general 
stouter thak the biave Lusitamans, who succumbed to him i 
If one was to fight with another without arms, will the stronger 
or the more skilful prevail ? If the formei did not learn wrest¬ 
ling he would be sure to fall before his weaker combatant, pro¬ 
vided the latter knew how to parry blows with effect If phyftcaf 

# Kaye’s Sepoy WctT, Vol 2, Chap V 

* So thought General Washington 
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strength decides battles, why is it that all the European, natiotl^ 
have commenced studying the art of war with so much eager¬ 
ness 2 It is also well known that the ace is not to the swift, 
nor the battle to the stiong” 

9 It is to the supenonty of arms and knowledge, not to 
physical strength, that nations owe then success m war 
“Knowledge”, says Bacon, “is powir,” oi ‘ budhim yasa balaw 
tasya” The following quotations will corroborate our asser¬ 
tion — 

“But beyond this ill their attempts to dost 1 were met by 
so mu,) dew a* a Jive that they pioved altogether hopeless Stei- 
nntzs two whole corps appear to have bten brought into action 
here, but quite m vain Whilst the} wcie m the ravine, they 
were comparatively safe, but eveiy attempt to cioss the steep 
plattau above it emfed m then bnng swept of Their artillery 
next tiled to pass them m one of the boldest efforts of the wai 
by galloping up the single nnin road which winds out of the 
ravine towards Metz But their attempts only met v'lth simi¬ 
lar discomjitnie, and battery after batteiy was disabled and 
forced down. Finally, General Haitmau, a stout old Hanoverian 
officer, brought his division of cavaliy up m a dtspuale attempt 
to force the on cm} s lino I] is leading icguncnt stiuggltd through/ 
the debus of the artillery that choked the hollow load, and, 
ascending the plateau, biolu into tgdlop but the leading 
sections wore at once swept of almost to a mini and the rest 
forced to turn The 2nd coips weie liiumd on to the front, le- 
lieved Steimitzs, and took up tbo fight And it went without 
making any real pi ogress in the attack until the capture of 
St Pnvat bioke the Fiench r £?ht and decided the hard fought 
battle m Moltke’s favoi ’ * 

“The Swiss antiquaiiaiis t af opmn n that men of bronz e 

suddenly invaded and i vtiruatod the men of flint, and that at 

some still later period, another strongd and more skilful race 

supposed to have been Celts from Gaul came armed with iron 
.. . »-■■■■ " -- 1 - - 1 -- ■ . ■■ ■ 

# Militai\ Correspondence, Evening Mail , 4th November, 1874 

D 
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weapons, to whom the mi a of bionze succumbed, or with whom 
more probably they giadually intermingled When iron or 
rather bteil <ame into use, its supcnority m affording a cutting 
edge was so decisive that it seems to have supplanted bionze 
almost at once” v 

“Tht sides of the hills weit productive of minerals, and 
non foiges for the purposes of war wue txemsed by the Turks 
the most despised of the slaves of the gieat Ivhin of the Gcou- 
gen But then blavci} could only last till a leider, bold an el 
eloquent, should arise to pciMiadt his coimtijnmen that the 
s tme ai ms which they foigcd for tlieir masters, might become 
tn then own hands the imti amuits of fnedom and xictoiy 
They sallied hom the mountain , a sceptic was the reward of 
his advice, and the 'limit'd ^ortrion}, in which a piece of iron 
w is succcssmly handled bv tlic prince md m-> nobles records 
foi iges the humble pi 1 ssion and the lational pride of the 
Turkish n ition ” * 

10 Other instances might be cited + om stute tins point 
Phy&icil strength was not tin ca> which gave the sceptre of 
India t'» the JVlulit "madari md Chiistiau invaders The vic- 
toneo Oi i twnid 1LI ami the Blick Prmc< in Fiance and Spam, 
of Guatavus Adolphtt on the continent of Eutope, and of 
Pizzano m the New Woild, luie gamed by supenor aims and 
slra 4 <gy Jiom the diys of Epanimondas to those of Napoleon, 
evuy gieat couqueior has won success by attack ng the weakest 
part of the cnem>’s pos turn, and by coinentratmg heavy 
masses of tn ops on that single point The troops of the 
Indian princes, who fought with tlit English, could not stand 
the rapid tue of tl t British aitillery, and thus gave way Why 
was it that the Butisli mlers of India hesitated so loqg to 
pldce Enfield rifles m the hands of the Sepo) s ? Was it 
not from the fear of those aims being turned against thepi, 
and then the contest might become more equal ? The chief cause 

# Smiles’ Industi wl Biography, p 8 

* Gibbon’s Decline and Fall, vol IV p A51 2 
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Halt attentive to the clear trumpet note ot then king, 
Resplendent in sunshine as he claps his stiong wmg, 

There stood a cow—chance-brought—on her neck bells jmgkd, 
Superb, cnoimous, red and white intermingled— 

Gentle, tender and patient as a lurid to its young, 

She had gathered a blight group ot clnlduu who hung 
Under and around her,—village children with tu tli 
White as marble peiping then led lip& underneath, 

And bushy ban m disoidei , hts'i uni moii hi own 
Than the mossy old wills in the sknts of a town, 
Obstreperous,—all c tiling together with cries 
For otheis much youngu to take shales in tho pnzi , 

The bands steil without pity though they ticuible with leai, 
And look furtive around lest the milkmaid appear, 

With ruby lips,—lips joyous that haply cause pain, 

With firigeis that busy, pi ess again and again. 

Tin lull uddeis tianspieieed with \ thousand small poie>, 
They draw the sweet nectai amid laughter and roars, 

While she the good mothci with a skin soft as silk 
White and red,—rich laden with her treasure of milk, 
Poweiful and kind,—the most liberal ot giveis. 

Under then hands is still Scaiee now and then shi\trs 
Her bright side moie shaded than the flank of a paid 
As they pull She seems cirved m stone massive and haid. 
Dreamy, large-eyed, and calm, she desires no leleast, 

Rut looks vaguely in an,—a grand pictuic of peace 

Thus Nature,—oui relugc, gainst the arrows ol fak.' 
Universal Mother, as indulgent as great' 

Thus all at once, creatures of every age aud lank 
Shadow and milk we search, in thme etern tl flank, 

The mystic and carnal, the wise and foolish come there, 

^ The spirits retiring, and the spirits that dare. 

Sages with halos bound, poets with laurels crowned, 

All creep under thy breast, oi encircle thee round 
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Aiul whilst well-nigh famished, with eager joyful cues 
Fioni <hy somce endless, wc diaw our needed supplies, 
Quench oui hcaifs’ Ihust, and ask and obtain what must soon 
Form oui blood and oui soul, as a free gift and boon, 
K^spne in long wave* th} sacred flame and thy light, 
l tom ill tint gn i Is oiu i ti% or oui touch, or oui sight — 
f l Ik leaves uni tin mount uns, flu blue sky and giu n sod, 
Thou undisti uted and still —thou du miost of thj God 

SO NN E r -K J M EJV1BHANZA 

From the trench of Josdplim Scmlaij 

Of thy early days, speak, and of all then fresh dreams, 
The bright-winged angels who oft whet led o’er thy nights, 
Tliy petty big soirows, and thy childish delights. 

Thy illusions,—flowers from the i radle, and gleams, 

And the struggles with which a too timid hear* teems. 

For which Clonnde, moie ripe, has quizzed thee, smiling, m fights 
Mock-earnest, while she jested at Love, who excites 
The stai-lights to herald, though they fade m his beams 
Coneial nothing fiom me of old tunes,—of the whole,— 

I love to lecompose thread by thread the blight chain 
Which up to the Infinite, makes me follow thy soul,— 

Like the misci, I feel, who though rich would still gam, 
Who clutches at silver, though m gold he may roll,— 

I would hear, rose in hand, of the green bud again 

OH DESERT OF THE HEART 

From the French of Sainte-Beuve 

Oh Deseit of the heart in these Jong eves. 

When Autumn brings our floweiless Winter on, 

What a bleak wind across thy wild waste grieves 
With hollow murmuis for the dead and gone f 
Oh Desert of the heart ! 
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Tn our fresh'youth when all things are new-horn. 

Before we love, m our impatience, old, 

We mourn our fates as though we were forlorn, 

Then also how thou seemest vast and cold * 

Oh Desert of the heart * 

We long for love, we think the heavens are rude, 

The future looks all cloud and storm and ram. 

And fierce against the barriers that exclude 
Our bliss, we strike, but seem to strike m vain, 

Oh Desert of the heart 1 

Illusions 1 Run, O fiank and bounding youth ' 

There,—at two paces is the bush m flower. 

No moie the desert—but for age, m sooth. 

Is there a white rose bush, or jasmine bower. 

Oh Desert of the heart 7 

Bitter delays and longings unattained 1 
Oh say—beyond the sands and folding mountains. 

Dim m the distance to our weak eyes strained, 

Is there not hid some Vaucluse with its fount iin« 

Oh Desert of the heart 2 

SEXTINE 

From the French of F de Gramont 

Soon after the hour when the night's sombre cheek blushes 
In the season of nests, m the advent of flowers, 

I entered a thicket of ferns giaceful, and rushes. 

Not for the shadow, but the strange color that flushes. 

And trembles on leaves without number, for hours. 

While tho Sun with Aurora disputes the dew-showers 

E 
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My blood m the transit tinged with led the green bowers, 
For the tufts of the holly, and the stiff blades of the rushes 
And the thorns, and the brambles, rising upwards like towers. 
Had laced a sharp barrier round the home of the flowers, 

In the glade, when I came, oh how deep were the blushes r 
Flowers,—flowers,—quite a sea,—and a twilight that hushes 1 

A net-work harmonious, where like music, light gushes 
And mixes with shade, o’er the dews witching showers. 
Diamond, white pearl, and the opal that flushes 
In snow and in gold, and the ruby’s deep blushes, 

All shimmered, and then flit’ ring from the cups of the flower, 
Went to streak the green leaves with the rainbow’s rich dowers 

It was tiien that a Fairy stood forth by the bowers, 

She M>emed to emerge from an oak, mid the rushes, 

That guarded the north of the kingdom of flowers,— 

Fixed, fixed were mine eyes, yet virgin of showers, 

As she said—“So thou fliest ? The world grinds and it crushes, 
And here, mid my workmen, is peace in the bushes 

“My treasures contemplate, as thou sitt’st by these rushes, 
With art and at leisure, choose, choose the bright flowers, 
Weave thy gay garland, and if the wind fiercely brushes 
And flinging clouds o’er the sun, destroy their dew-blushes. 
From thy soul tin m besprinkle with flame and with showers. 
And rajs everUdrag shall dart through the bowers ” 

I tied ye up then,—oh beloved and chaste flowers f 
Nor any have added, lest should fade youi rich flushes— 
But my Love would not have them—‘twas a waste of my powers, 
My blood and my tears through the long-rolling hours 
Are the gifts she desires, and so back, mid the trashes 
I brought to the Fairy her flowers with these blushes 

& 

Great was my sorrow,—but a sorrow girdled with flowers 
Is greater Lethe,—oblivion,—m darkness still gushes, 

But m daylight’s nch hues, burst forth the tear-showers 



IN PRAISE OF WOMEN 
From the French of Auguste Brizeux 

In my mistress I loved nought at first but her beauty, 
The rosy fresh mouth to which smiles seemed a duty, 
The shoulder’s contour smooth and shining like gold. 
And the lithe supple figure that the mirror adorning, 
Bent at each step, as under wings of the morning 
Bend willows o’er waves their own grace to behold 

I knew then, the beauty, nought to me it imported, 

If a soul in liei bright eyes, when spoke she, disported, 
Under the long pencilled and dark Arab brows. 
Happy, happy to breathe the chaste air her suroundmg. 
And to hear the pure crystal of her accent resounding, 

I moved m a dream when we mingled our vows 

Pardon if thou canst f Lo, at thy feet I cry pardon ’ 
When pale and heart-broken in the old walled garden 
More feeble than thou, woman, more feeble by far, 

I came all m tears,—thy aid,—thy counsel to borrow, 
Then woke thy hid beauty m the midst of my sorrow. 
And thy soul in its grandeur, shone out like a star 1 

O tears » O deep sighs 1 O Love’s mystic story ' 
Women, to charm us, have two crowns as their glory, 

A visible beauty and a beauty unseen— 

Beings twice-gifted f Souls all-powerful and tender! 

O ur hearts and our wishes to them we surrender. 

Firm-bound m their fetters, not of earth and terrene 


T D 
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Baroda Affairs-the Bent Question 

Interlocutors 


Babu Radha Krishna Banerjea 
„ ,*>Pyari Chand Basu 
„ „ Jov Gopal Ghosha 

„ „ Syama Charan Chatteijea, 

„ „ Jadu Nath Mitra 

„ „ Prem Chand Datta 

Maulavi Imdad All 


Radha Gentlemen, as we have again met together after an 
absence of I know not how many months, I trust we 
shall henceforth be more regular m our sittings 

Jaya I propose that we make no promises, for our promises 
seem to be like pie-crusts Without wasting time in 
framing apologies and making resolutions, may I ask 
you, Radha Krishna Babu, your opinion on the chief 
topic of the day, the deposition of the Gaekwar of 
Baroda 7 

Radha You mean the deposition of Mulhar Rao, for I under¬ 
stand it is the purpose of the British Government not 
to let the Gaekwar die, m the same sence that the 
king of England dies not 

Jaya That is, of course, what I meant Do you justify 
Lord Northbrook in deposing Mulhai Rao 7 
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Radha Certainly I do Baroda is one of the finest piovinces 
in India It is called the Garden of Gujarat which 
itself is the Garden of Hindustan It has a large and 
interesting population, to promote whose welfare 
Mulhar Rao was entrusted with the reins of govern¬ 
ment But he proved himself incapable of governing 
Weak, imbecile and tyrannical, be greatly oppressed 
his subjects Violence, outrage, unheard of cnulty 
characterized his administration He thus betrayed 
the trust committed to him, and the British Govern¬ 
ment, as the paramount power m India, justly inter¬ 
posed, and despoiled the incapable man of his brief 
authority I quite approve of Lord Northbrook's 
action 

Syama But what right had the Indian Government to meddle 
at all m Baroda affairs ? Suppose the king of Italy 
oppresses his subjects, would the Emperor of Germany 
be justified in deposing Victor Emanuel ? 

Radha You do not mean to say that the cases are analogous ? 

Victor Emanuel is an independent king, as much as 
William I is independent king of Prussia and inde¬ 
pendent Emperor of Germany, whereas Mulhar Rao 
was a mere feudatory of the British Government 
which is the paramount power in India Was not 
Mulhar Rao raised to the Baroda guddee by the 
British Government ? And was not his retention of 
power made dependent on his good conduct f He 
grossly mismanaged affairs, therefore he was deprived 
of the guddee 

Pyan For my part instead of finding fault with Lord North¬ 
brook for doing what he has done, I am thankful that 
His Excellency has deposed Mulhar Rao I am thank¬ 
ful that there is an authority In India which can call 
to account all chieftains and feudatories for their mis¬ 
demeanours Foi, what after all is the end of all 
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government 7 Is it not to promote the oommou 
weal, the welfare of the million, the greatest happi¬ 
ness of the greatest number of people 7 And wlia* 
are kings and emperors but servants of nations 2 I 
should be glad if all misbehaving kings could be pun¬ 
ished And shall I not rejoice at the fact that Mulhar 
Rao has been deprived of the oppoitunity of oppress¬ 
ing some millions of our fellow-men living in a fine 
and beautiful country I look upon the British 
Government as a sort of earthly Providence in India 

Jadu I quite agree with you I think Baroda has been well 
nd of Mulhar Rao 

Prem In my opinion, Lord Northbrook has acted on motives 
of the highest philanthropy He sacnfied one man 
for the good of the million He stood between the 
oppressor and the oppressed He threw over the peo¬ 
ple of Baroda the aegis of British protection 

Taya I see all of you are v axmg eloquent It is a pity so 
much excellent eloquence is wasted upon nothing You 
are all going away from the real point The question 
is not, whether Lord Northbrook had any right to 
meddle m the affairs of Baroda Of that there can 
be no doubt The real question is, was not the depo 
sition of Mulhar Rao a foregone conclusion with the 
Governor-General ? If it was, why was there the farce 
of a trial 2 Was not the trial a blunder ? 

Pyan I quite admit that the deposition of Mulhar Rao was* 
as you call it, a foregone conclusion with the Governor 
General His Excellency could not but have come to 
that conclusion after the disgraceful mcapacity, and 
worse than incapacity, of the ex-Gaekwar His Excel¬ 
lency had determined to depose Mulhar Rao m conse¬ 
quence of his misgovernment, at least that is what 1 
infer from his Lordship’s proclamations Whatever 
the result of the trial was, the fate of Mulhar Rao had 

t£ 
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oeen sealed And yet 1 do not think that the insti¬ 
tuting of a trial was a blunder His Excellency had 
evidence before him which went to prove beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that Mulhar Rao had really made 
an attempt to poison Colonel Phayre, the Resident 
And any one that has read all the proceedings of the 
trial must, m my humble opinion, come to the same 
conclusion Lord Northbrook had no doubt as to the 
result of the trial He therefore ordered the trial m 
order to open the eyes of all India to the enormity of 
Mulhar Rao’s guilt, before pronouncing the sentence 
of deposition, and, in the exuberance of his good will 
towards the natives of India requested two of the 
native feudatories, and a third native statesman to sit 
along with three European gentlemen as judges The 
result is well known,—the three native Commissioners 
exculpating the Gaekwar I have no doubt the 
Governor-General did not expect this And if want of 
foresight of such a result is to be construed mto % 
blunder, then I must admit that Lord Northbrook 
committed a blunder, but his blunder consisted, I 
opine, not m ordering the trial, but m appointing three 
native Commissioners, 

Jaya Oh! Oh t Pyari Rabu, do you moan to saj that the 
three native Commissioners, two of whom are amongst 
the greatest princes in India, and the third the 
greatest native statesman, gave judgment against their 
convictions 2 Do you take them to be men of no 
principle 2 

Pyan Not at all That is not what I mean I believe them 
to be honest men, but you know fellow-feeling makes 
us wondrous kind Indian pnnees sat m judgment 
on an Indian prince, and the result might have been 
anticipated Indeed, an English newspaper—I think 
it was the Spectator —said, at the time of the appoint- 
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ment of tlie Commissioners, that Lord Northbrook 
had taken on extraordinary step in appointing three 
native princes 

Piem You are all going on on the supposition that the so- 
called trial at Baroda was a judicial tnal, the verdict 
of the Court being final, whereas it was not a trial 
at all It was merely a Court of enquiry instituted 
by the Viceroy for the purpose of collecting informa¬ 
tion His Excellency reserved m his own hands the 
power of passing the sentence ^ The trial was mis¬ 
understood both here and in England,—indeed one of 
the London papers called it the "greatest state trial 
that India has seen ” The fact is, it was no tnal, 
but an enquiry 

Imdad Considering all the circumstances of the case, I do 
not think that the slightest blame can attach to the 
Viceroy for what he has done 

Syama There is one matter in connection with the Baroda 
business which I do not understand Suppose that 
Mulhar Rao is guilty, well let him be deposed, but 
what have his sons done ? Is the Indian Govern¬ 
ment going to visit the sms of a man on his posterity? 

Pyan I do not see any injustice in that course of procedure 
As Mulhar Rao has proved himself incompetent to 
govern Baroda, the succession naturally reverts to the 
heirs of Palaji, the original founder of the Baroda 
State In my opinion, it is the most natural thing in 
the world that, under the circumstances, the widow of 
Khunderao should be asked to adopt a young pnnce 
as the future Gaekwar 

Tadu What is your opinion, Pyan Baboo, of the Rent Bill 
which the Lieutenant Governor has introduced into 
the Bengal Council 7 

Pyari In my humble opinion, the Bill "to provide for en- 
quny mto disputes regarding the rent payable by 
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lyots in ceitam estates and to prevent agranan 
disturbances,” nsunnecessaty, useless, and mischievous 
It is unnecessaiy, because lent cases aie now taken 
up bv the ordinary civil courts, ind 1 see no reason 
why they should be seut back to the Collectois hoi- 
meily, rent case . used to bo taken up by the levenue 
aulhoutics, but in the yeai I860 after a good deal ot 
careful enquiry aud thought, they were transferied to 
the c ivil courts Does the Bcngil Government mean 
to ^ay that the civil eouits lie not tiustworthy * 

Jadu Not tint eivil coiuts au untiustwoithy, but the re¬ 
venue lutlionties are moie competent to judge of 
lent case-., is H oso tasi^ lie within their province 
Pyau Do vou mean to sav that the Collector of a district, 
who is also its Magistrate, is more competent to decide 
a rent case thin the civil eouits ; I don’t btlive it 
The Lieutenant-Gov unoi m his Minute on the sub¬ 
ject repeats m a vanct) of foiins the asscition tint 
the icveune authorities aiebcttei litted to decide rent 
suits tlnan the civil eouits , but His IJonoiu docs not 
bring fonvord a single proof to support that assertion 
And His Honour at the '.unc tunc admits in so mam 
wolds that 'the civil comK have done the woik well 
If they have done the work well then I ask, why 
make any change 

Jadu But it is not pioposed that all lent disputes should 
he taken up by the rtvtnue authorities, but those 
only which aie ot a “sc nous riatuic 
Pyan Exactly Iu otliu words, the pool* civil comU which 
are filled with incompetent men, nny be trusted 
with petty case-*, but ill senous icnt disputes must 
be referred to the Collie tor who, tin big hakim that 
a he is goes about m stately tents fiom village to vil¬ 
lage in the told wiatlm The proposed bill is, m 
my opinion a lcfiiotion on the civil eouits 

F 
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Jadu But you are forgetting that the decisions* of the Col¬ 
let tor would be bwifter than those of the civil courts 

Pyari Granted, but the question is, will they be as conectas 
the decisions of the civil courts I don't care for speedy 
decisions I care for justice "Slow and sure,” is my 
motto Yom Magistrate Collector, riding about from 
villige to village, and deciding rent suits offhand, may 
give speedy decisions, but I doubt whether justice will 
be done 

Jadu But are not the civil courts overloaded with a mass 
of technicalities which impede the couise of justice 
and delay its administration ? 

Pyan Yes, to be me, there are technicalities m the civil 
courts , but those technicalities are tin very safeguards 
of justice Those technicalities seive to prevent the 
perpetration of injustice In all free countries, in all 
countries which enjoy the blessings of constitutional 
government, the technicalities of which you speak 
aie abund ri t in the civil courts , but in all despotic 
countries, m all countries where might is right, in 
countries where the voice of law which is “the hai- 
mony of the woild is not heard, those technicalities 
aie chiefly conspicuous by their absence No, no, we 
< muot do away with the safeguards of law Well 
I have said enough to show that the new Bill is 
unnecessary and useless But it is worse It is 
mischievous 

Jadu How do jou show that 1 

Pyari The new Bill is mischievous, because, m the first place, 
it is evidently in the interest of the zemindars The 
remind irs find it veiy expensive to piosecute their 
ryots m the civil courts, the technical forms of which 
moreover prevent them from having then own way 
Hicy hive theiefore moved government to hatch this 
Bill In am ‘ seuous” dispute, the zurundais of <outse 
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will first move the Collectors to exercise their extraoi- 
dinary powers, and will often be regarded as the 
aggrieved party But, m the second place, it is mis¬ 
chievous, because thore is to be no appeal ftoni the 
decisions of the Collectois This in my opinion, is the 
most dangerous feature of the Bill Stop appeals, and 
you leave the door open for the perpetration of injus¬ 
tice I do hope and trust that His Excellency the 
Governor-General will veto the Bill, and thus con¬ 
sult the welfare of those voiceless millions whose in¬ 
terests will be greatly jeopaidized by the new -fxngled 
Rent Bill of the Bengal Council 



THE 'LIBERAL” AND MISSIONS IN BENGAL 

Lithe Februuv and March number of the Liberal, "a 
monthly Theistic Journal,” edited by a Brahrno gentleman of the 
Piogessive School, there appears an aitide with the heading, 
"Propagation,—and the Brthmos piobable Future,’ winch de¬ 
selves noti go on ircoiinl of its misst itements legardmg Chris¬ 
tian Missions in Bengal The title is a misnomer, for there is 
m the at tide precious little about the future, 01 the present 
titlnr, of Bralimoism — the whole of it being occupied with an 
i nquiry into the exusts of the supposed failiue of Christian Mis¬ 
sions in Bong il Thi re is a class of wnteis, both in this coun" 
try and in England, who are continually telling us that Missions 
m India are a f nlure Unfortun itoly these wnteis are not well 
acquainted with the subject on which they write and, the wish 
being with them the father to the fbought, they easily persuade 
themselves that Missions are a failure, though they bring for¬ 
ward no proofs m support of their verdict To those of our 
readers who wish to see a calm and judicial summing up of the 
whole question, we recommend a perus xl of the admirable article 
on "Indian Missions” contained m the current number of the 
London Quarterly Ruipw from the pen of Dr Caldwell 

When one con&idcrs^tho tremendous difficulties under which 
Chn tiarnty labours m this country, one should not have been 
surprized if it had made much less progress than it has actually 
done In Bengal, to which country the writer in the Liberal 
confines his attention, we have a population of about sixty-seven 
millions, the bulk of whom are domineered o\ er by a system of 
religion which is perhaps the most potent of all the supersti- 
t ions which the annals of the world present to us The perni¬ 
cious tenth nt of that y^otj it h mjossblr to exaggerate 
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No form of false religion «ever excicised so powei ful an influence 
on its votaries, no system of heathenism boasted of so high an 
antiquity, no religion evei consulted so successfully the vaunl 
tastes and predilections of men For the populace, it has feasts 
and shows and celebrations, for the lettered few, it has a system 
of monotheism suited to their cultivated mmds, and for the 
sentimental and the imaginative, it has transcendental panthe¬ 
ism It allures sensual and pleasuie-lovmg men by the carnal 
delights of a heaven which it feigns, and it holds out to contem¬ 
plative and entlmsistic man the piospect of an absorption into 
the divine essence Terrible is ihe influence which Hinduism 
exeicises upon its votary Its dark foim haunts him by day and 
by night It regulates all his thoughts, moulds all his feelmgs, 
directs all the springs of his activity It has enveloped his 
mmd in a coating of seven-fold prejudice through which Truth 
finds it difficult to pierce When you add to all this the eonsi- 
clciation th it the gigantic system of Caste isolates the Hmdn 
from all the nations of the world, and Hindus from one another 
you must admit that the spread of Cluistianity amongst such 
a peo'ple must, humanly speaking ho vciy slow Of the rest of 
the population, about twenty-two millions aie followers of the 
Arabian Prophet, and the se, owing to their intense pilde, then 
systematic self-righteousness, and thou ficice fanaticism, are, m 
\ missionary point of view, moic hopeless than the Hindu 
idolaters whom they affect to despise 

But in spite of these formid ible obstacles, it must bo ad¬ 
mitted by every thoughtful person, that Christianity has made 
gieat progress in the country The writer in the Liberal says, 
that there are 20,000 Native Christians in Bengal, 5,000 of 
whom are communicants We do not know where the writer 
got his statistics, but he is quite out m his reckoning From 
the statistical tables compiled by the Re\ Messrs Sheirmg and 
Shackell towaids the end of 1871, we find that there are in 
Tn T»gal nearly 46,000 Native Christians, of whom upwards of 
Id O00 aic couuuui icauts 
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Bengal including Onssa 24,342 Native Christians 
Chota Nagporc 21,636 Do Do 

Total 45 978 Native Chustians 

The numbti of Communicants is is follows- 

Bt ngal including Orissa 6,686 

Chota Nagpoic 6,540 

Total 13,226 

These results, it will be lemembered, were obtained in the 
veai 1871, during the last tluec or four years there must have 
been some accessions to the numbei , lot us howevei, content 
ourselves with saving that the number of Native Christians in 
Bengil at this moment is 46000 The writer of tlio article 
under notice takes caie to infoim us that Dr Carey, the first 
Protestant Missionary in Bengal airived m the country m 
1703 , but it is well known that though Di Circy came to 
Bengal in 1793, no great effort was made to convert the people 
till several }ears after—indeed, it is a simple fact that by far 
the great majority of the converts were made only duimg the 
last thirty oi foity years Stiikmg an aveiago, we may sa> 
that the present results of Christian Missions in Bengal have 
been attained by missionary exertion for the last sixty years 
Christianity has thus obtained 46,000 followers m 60 years 

Now, the Brahmo Samaj oi Sabha, as it was originally 
called, was established by the late Rajah Ram Mohan Raya 
about sixty years ago What progiess, we ask, has Brahmoism 
made during these sixty years ? We cannot lay our hands on 
any Brahmo statistics—and we do not know that they have 
ever published any—but the last census informed us that there 
were m Calcutta some 90 and odd Brahmos, let us say, then 
m round numbers that there are in Calcutta 100 Brahmos 
The number in the Mofussil can hardly be the same as in 
Calcutta, but let us be liberal, and say that the number ot 
Brahmos in the Mofussil is 100 We then have 
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Id Calcutta 100 Biahmos 

In the Mofussil 100 Do 

Total 200 Biahmos 

*We thus see that during sixty yeais Biahuioism got 200 fol¬ 
lowers, and that during the same sixty years Christianity got 
46,000 followers, oi m other woids, foi evci> followcr that 
Brahmoism obtained Christianity obtained 210 followers r And 
vet a Brahmo wnter m the Libeml speaks of Christian Missions 
m Bengal as a fail art ' If Chustianity is i failure m Bengal 
Biahmoism is a fulnie two bundled and thirty times over 

The Bn hmo write l vttempts to tlaow disci edit upon the 
Native Christixns, by s tying that many of them are Christians 
only m nunc We do not me in to '•ay that all Native Chas¬ 
tains hi o pious and holy nun, there m black sheep in every 
fold, and the writer must admit that there are Bralunos also 
who aie Bialimos only m name He, moreover, makes himself 
meiry ovei what he (alls nee Gin tnfians , but it does not 
occui to him that It 4 he re are / u( Cln Lilians there are also 
viveelmeat Bmltoms, or hefhoon Brahmos The fact is, there 
are hypocrites and bad men connected with every system of 
lcligion , and m estimating the piopagatmg powus of a lehgion 
we are to take into account the total niimbei of its followers 
whether good, bad or indifferent 

As to the causes, which the water points out, of the sup¬ 
posed failmc of Christian Missions, we do not purpose t iking 
any notice of them, foi a-> the Missions are not a fail uic, the 
pretended causes must be the vaganes of m idle bram It is a, 
piece of impertinence, specially m a Brahmo water, to talk of 
the failure of Christianity in Bengal, when it has had, compared 
with Brahmoism, a two-hundred-and-thirty-fold surctss Such 
a wnter should rather exercise his brains to find out the causes 
of the n^serable unsue cess of his own system of religion 

\ BENGALI ( HRl SI IAN 



MR DIN SHAH "RE VOLUTION AT BARODA ’ 

Th? Rnoltihon at Baioda 1874-75 By Dmshah Ardeshir 

Tilt\ irkhm, Litt Secretary to this Tvattywai Chiefs’ Vssotiation 
Bomb ly Messrs JJoimu&jco boiabjec <1 C'o hurt 

Whf tlu i this ik itly printed pamphlet of 94 p tgc s octavo 
contains do< p politics or st ill die pet philosophy or not we do 
not know, lot it his baffled ill out powus to understand it 
Wd uad the hist sentence of the Hist page, and could mike 
nothing of it, wen id it 1 second tune,—we lead it a third 
turn, uid with the same icsult Wc then piocceded to the 
second sen time, and subjected it, as if it we te a Bill m the 
British Parliament, to three leadings, hut could make neither 
he ad nor t ell of it Wc lose from the puusal a saddei but i 
wiser man We had thought th it we could read almost any 
hook m English But here was a aucial test The very first 
two sentences of this book completely baffled us, and there was 
nothing fen it but to eonfiss oui ignoiance and to hang down 
out "diminished head,” lor we here found something "not dreamt 
of m our philosophy ” As the curious reidei may like to see 
these wonderful sentences, we mseit them here — 

/The principle thit I have until now observed in urging the le 
foi m of the btite of Baioela by moans of publications such as this, is 
to furnish the Government and public with unuptliable bases foi 
definite lefoimcd mtasuies, and with a forecist sufficient for a long 
tmit, frocly uniting the ngoious test of coming times and circum 
stances borne of the critics who aic unaccountably disposed to look 
with scarcely inyfaiouron indigenous effoits to cioate an era of 
national literatuic more telling on people’s minds than the ordinary 
run of journalism, may now hippily compare the expositions of my 
pamphlet published last ycai with whit has since ti an spired at 
Baioda ” 

Though we confess to oui shame and confusion of face, that 
wc an uni hie to uppieciato the full beauty of the above sep- 
tenu s, we must admit that oui autlmi 1 the likeliest person 
to cnate in eia of national liteiatuie mom t*dbng on people’s 
minds thau the nidinmy urn of pminalt m 
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LITERATURE OP BENGAL 
lit/ Anyd<u 
CIUP1FR ^IT 
Mill mula Ram Chal ? ax ax ft 

Contemporaneous with Ivntibas Ojliali lived Mukunda Ram 
Chaknv aiti at tho close ol tlie sixteenth century, who has fortu¬ 
nately loft us a moie detailed account of himsolf and Ins times 
tli m almost any other Bengali poet Ho was horn m the village 
of Dimunya, m tho Thana of Selmubad, m tho District of 
Burdvvan, and was the son of nndaya Misia, and tlie grandson 
of Jagannatk Misia, and ho had an eldei brother of the namo 
of Kabi Chandia lie tells us that when Mansing became tho 
ruler of Bongil, tho oppiession of the suboidinato Muhammadan 
officers (hove him fioni lus home, and tli it aftei long wanderings 
he found a kind piotectoi m Bmkuia Dob, Zrmindor of the Pai- 
gana of Brilmiinbhumi in the District of Midnapm Tlio 
seat of this Zemin dir was m the village of Am a, and he en¬ 
gaged the learned guest as a tutor to his son, Itagliun ith, who 
subsequently succeeded his father in tho estato, and finds fiequent 
mention m the poet’s woik 

It is so seldom that a poet leaves us an account of himself 
and his times The account which Mukunda Ram has left us is so 
graphic and minute, that we cannot resist the temptation of quot¬ 
ing the whole of this cclobntodpassage in a note* We shall 
give the substance of it m English 

• i 
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The ancestors of Mukuntty Earn to the sixth or seventh 
generation lived m the petty village .of Damunya engaged m 
agricultural pursuits It appears that, when Mansmg became 
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the ruler of Bengal, Muhammad Sharif, an oppressive man, was 
invested with power and mfluenoe, and as a consequence the 
people were grievously oppressed Brahmans and Yaishnavas, 
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traders and agncultuiists, were subjeoted to equal tyranny, fallow 
lands were enteied as arable, and 15 cofetalis of land were reckon¬ 
ed as a Bigab. by a vicious systom of measurement Every Rupee 
was abort by 2] annas The agnculturists thus gnevously op¬ 
pressed, began to sell off then ciitlo and giam of which theio 
was a glut m the market, so tint a Rupee worth of things sold 
foi 10 annas About this time Gopin ith N mdi, the Talukdai, 
under whom the poet held his lands, and who is described as a 
pious man, got into a scripo and was impugned Tho descrip¬ 
tion of the poet, though probably somewhat exaggeiatod, gives 
one a very fan idea of the mannei m which evoiy petty under¬ 
ling m Muhammadan timos could oppie&s the people, and amass 
wealth whonover ho chose to bo oppiessive Wo hive too often 
and too long paused Hisfcaajf^n a wiong prmci]de , wo have too 
long looked it historical events fiom a wiong point of new Wo 
have been taught to admue tho glories of the leign of Akbar, 
and the tnumphs of Mansing over tho Pathans Statesmen and 
warriors havo niled and conquered, and then court favontes have 
sung then praises, jjjid this song of piaiso which we stylo History 
has not been nitonuptod by a single discordant voice issuing 
from the people It is only hcie and fhoro, m somo obscuie song 
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or poem, unknown to Historians and unrecognised by statesmen, 
tliat the people have given us them version of History, but we 
oonfess wlien we come across suob stray passages, our joy at tri¬ 
umphs and victories of warriors and princes fades away betoio a 
sense of tlio systematic and chronic oppression to which our 
peasantry have eter been subjected by eveiy recipient of power 
After much consultation with the wise Siimanta Khan of 
Oh audi gar, otir poet left the home of his fathers m bitter grief to 
seek shelter elsewhere lie reached Teligram (or Bketna J ) 
where Julu Kundn, as the poet giacefully records, gave him food 
and sheltoi for three days and Rup Rai did him good Honest 
Jadu Kundu f Little did he dream, when, in compliance with ono 
of the most amiable customs of tho country, he gave shelter to a 
pool houseless shxngoi, that loi this good seivico for which he 
sought no return, his name would live in linmoital verses Tho 
poet then went down tho Grorai and crossed tho Darakeswar 
and reached Matulpun or Pandupur, whoro Gangadas did him 
good At last Mukunda Ram reached Gothoia or Kuchutya m 
much distress, the children crying for food Opjnossed with hun- 
go 1 , fear and labour, the poet fell asleep near a tank, and saw in a 
vision the goddoss Chandi who bade him smg her glory m a song 
Soon after the poet found shelter in the village of Anra in tho 
District of Beerbhoom, where he accosted tho Zemindar Bankuia 
Deb m verse for winch he was rewarded with 10 a in of dhan 
Tho Zommdar or “ King,” as tho poet styles him, received the 
talented sti anger with open arms,-and engaged him as a tutor to 
his son, Raglmnath In those dajs Zemindars delighted m ga¬ 
thering round them the elite of their estates, and as there was no 
such thing as a leading public, this was about the only sort of 
encouragement that learning received We havo already seen J aya- 
deva was favored by and adorned the court of a “ King,” in the 
samo way Mukunda Ram adorned tho court of Raghunath, and 
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■wo shall hereafter see Bharat Chandra was the “Eatna” of the 
oourt of E yah Kushna Chandra of Nuddea 

Makunda Earn who obtained the title of Kabi Kankan had 
two sons, Sivaiam and Mahesh, and two daughters Chitiarekha 
and Jashoda The descendants of tho poet still livo,—not in 
Damunya, but in tho neighbouring village of Baman, and possess, 
it is said, a copy of the poet’s work, “Chandi,” winch was written 
by the poet himself m red ink, which is duly worshipped, 

The descendants of Eaghunath, the pupil and protector of 
tho poot, live m Senapote a village about four miles from Anra 
Their estates have all been taken over by the Eaja of Burdwan, 
and Earn Hari Deb, tho lineal descendant of Eaghunath, lives m 
a estate which gives a small Income after paying revenue to 
Government Pandit Nyayaiatna, from whose work we have 
obtained this information, has extracted a few lines of the 
original work, “ Chandi,” said to be in the hand-writing of the 
poet himself which is in the possession of this Earn Han Deb 
As tho “ Chandi” has never been so popular a work as tho 
Bamayanu, there has been much less scope for the misohiovous 
propensity of our Bartollah editors to “ improve” upon tho 
original text, and so the difference between the present Calcutta 
editions and the passages quoted from the old odition are very 
few and quite immaterial Still however it would be something 
to have the old work in all its integrity, and he who gives us an 
edition of the old text will no doubt deserve the thanks of the 
community 

Mukunda Earn has left us two poems, and we have no 
means of ascertaining if he composed any more The first is 
a tale Of Kalketu a hunter and his wife Fullord, and the other one 
is the celebrated story of Srimanta Sad&gar We shall briefly 
narrate the plot of each poem, and then pass on to an examina¬ 
tion of its merits 

The book begins as usual with prayers to several gods and 
goddesses, and with an acoount of Chandi,—her previous exis¬ 
tence as the daughter of Daksha, the demolition of his celebrated 
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sacrifice "by Si\a,—Chandi’s second existence as tlie daughter 
of the Himalayas, the worship of Siva, the destruction of K&ma, 
who interrupted the worship , th^e grief and religious penances 
of Chandi, with which Siva is so pleased that ho comes to her 
m disguise and subsequently marries her ,—all this and much 
more, with which every Hindu is familiar, have been well describ¬ 
ed by the author, and his descriptions are often marked by an un¬ 
usual sense of humour, and now and then by deep pathos and 
feeling 

We shall make onlj one extract hero,* out of the many 
beautiful passages with which the work is loplete 

* 1HF LAMFM OI< RATI ON 1IIF DF 1TII OB KAMA, 
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Kalkctu the hero of the first poem, is of low birth and pro¬ 
fession, but, as usual, an incarnation of a god Nilambar, the son 
of Indra, always worshipped Siva with due veneration, but 
Chandi with the object of increasing her own glory on earth 
contemplated sending Nilambar down to earth m the shape of a 
mortal, and then to have a city founded and dedicated to herself 
through his instrumentality With this object she crept into 

We venture to rondoi it into English thus — 

In dust besmearing her bright charms, 

She held her dead lord in hei arms, 

And wopt in bitter grief 

In dust hor locks luxuriant trailing, 

With cries and tear diops unavailing 
Repeated, called her lord 

To Ins feet she threw her down, 

And said in wild heart-rending tone, 

“ Loid f listen to my prayer, 

“ Forgetful of thy piomiscd lovo, 

“ Forgetting my unshaken love, 

“ Why lcav’st thy faithful lair 

“CM wake, and answer to my cry, 

“And take thy Rati e’er with thee 
“ 0 f why forget thy lo\c f 

“ Wheie er thou go’st I’ll go before, 

“ 0 f take my life and live for o’er 
“ Love T lot me die for thee 

“ Forever still, and still for e’er 
“ Thy fate and fortunes let me share, 

“ And tend thee with my love ” 

For want ot spaa we aie unable to make any moie extiacts here, but 
tbc icudci will find many passages mtliis pait of the woik full of the 
choicest liumoui We would refer lnm to as well to 

tin ugiets of women at then own evil fate, when they set the handsome 
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some flowers with which Siva was worshipped, m the shape ot 
ants, and stung Siva, who m his agony raised the worshippei 
Nilamhar to be a mortal, and lo f he was born on earth as 
Kalketu Nilambar’s wife, an affectionate and faithful wife, 
died on the doath of her husband, and was born on earth as 
Fulloid the heroine of the poem 

In course of time, Kalketu grow up and proved to be the 
strongest among the stiong He frequented the forests every day 
with his bow and arrows and killed wild beasts, often fighting 
numbers of beasts single-handed His fame as a bravo young 
huntoi moioased day by day, and m course of time he was mar¬ 
ried to FiiUora The married life of Kalketu and Fullora is well 
depietod by the poet, and the stiongest impression that one receives 
from a perusal of the poem is its lutense leality We have before 
oui eyes the huntoi, stiong and robust, but somewhat coarse and 
vulgar in his habits fiequenting the forests and living on the pro¬ 
ceeds of his spoil We distinctly see before our mind’s eye the 
poor hut faithful Fullora txkmg to the market and vending the 
meat brought by hei husband, trying, like acaieful housewife, to 
make the two ends meet with the prooeeds of the sale, cooking 
food for hei husband, administeung to his wants and doing all 
the work of a wife and a seivnnt, like any ordmaiy wife of a 
Bengal villager The image left on the mmd is life-like and 
vivid, and can never be erased 

But Oliandi will not allow her favorite Kalketu to pmo away 
in poverty She appears m his hut during his absence as a woman 
of superb beauty, and gives Fullora to understand that she is 
ambitious of sharing with her the affections of her lord Kalketu 
Poor simple-minded Fulftrfi, f She is m a great fright at seeing 
a rival of such superb beauty, and with ill-concealed jealousy 
advises her to return to her husband and never to leave the paths 

face and form of the bndgioom, Siva Most of our readers are acquainted 
with the celebiatod passages of Bharat Chandra on the similar subjects,— 
buff most of them are not aware that these celebrated passages of Bharat 
Chandra are only imitations frorr the original cf Mukunda Ram 
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of virtue A long conversation ensued, and wo submit the whole 
is one of the most beautiful passages wo have anywheie seen or 
read The passage is not marked by any deep poetical feeling, 
but is so exceedingly natural and intensely leal that it almost 
reminds one of Shakespeaie himself Poor Fullora preaohes on 
morality and virtue, but almost every word she says shews that 
the fair preacher is not wholly influenced by a regaid for virtue ? 
The lair mtiuder however is immoveable, and we almost think 
we see the smile of lidicuie which cuiIs her sweet cherry lips as 
she probes the mnei thoughts of her izval discoursing on mora¬ 
lity f Poor Fullora then discourses on her own soriows, and tnes 
to dissuade the fair visitant from sharing them, and the eloquence 
and pathos, with which she dwells on her troubles and sorrows all 
the twelve months m the } ear, would almost moisten the eye of 
the teadei if he could foi a moment suppress the senso of humour 
which the occurrence suggests But the disguised goddess says, 
trul} enough, that she has wealth of her own with which she will 
make Kalketu happy Thioughout the passage the replies of tho 
goddess have a double meaning, and while she is evidently prac¬ 
tising deceit on poor Fulloia, her woids, if rightly interpreted, 
are literally true Most of oui Bengali leadeis aie familiar with 
the account which Bharat Chandia makes his Chandi give of her¬ 
self to Is war, the ferryman, when lie takos hoi across the river 
The goddess while vutually giving a tiue account of horsolf 
makes the Ferryman believe that she is hut a poor unfoitunate wo¬ 
man like oihei women The passage is remarkable for the skill it 
displays,—but it is only a oopy of a similar passage in Mukunda 
Ram’s Chandi, and in most places it is a copy woid for word * 

* We give a few extracts htre from the remaihable conversation alluded to 
above but prudently refi am from \ entiiring to tianslate them into English 

Tttl ifrM pi* ii 
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Poor Fullora, when she finds all her entreaties and tears aie of 
no avail, leaves the hut and goes to meet her husband m the agony 
of her heart She returns with Kalketu who is equally struck at 
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the remaikable beauty of tlie fair visitant, but politely rebukes 
her for oommg alone into her house Cliandi made no reply, on 
which Kalketu with his accustomed boorishness wants to send her 
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oat somewhat unceremoniously, and even takes to his how and 
anows But lo T his strength tails him and he stands like a 
pictured warrioi, unable to shoot Cliandi then discovers herself,— 

The goddess in disguise saj s 
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FullorA says ,— 
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and, to make a long story short, pnnted out the spot whore gold 
and treasures were buried, and Kalkotu became a rich man By 
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But the apparently abandoned woman is pi oof to such preachings and 
Fullord, th r Jioro, begins an account of her sufferings and misfortunes, hoping that 
would have bettei effect on a woman always accustomed to a better sort of life — 
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And so forth through all the twelve months 
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order of Chandi, he howed down a forost, and founded a new town 
dedicated to the goddess 

The aooount of the founding of the new town gives us a 
graphio and minute picture of the manners and customs of the 
times in which the woik was written The way m which ryots 
are induced to settlo in a new village, the rights and immunities 
promisod to them, the loan of oattle and dhan and money given 
them, the diffeient customs of the people of different faiths and 
castes,—Muhammadans, Brahmans, Vaidyas, Kayasthas, Goalas, 
Tolls, Kumars, Kumais, &c, all these have been depicted with a 
fkleliiy and skill and pliotograpio minuteness unequalled in the 
whole rango of Boti gall literature It is impossible to read the 
descriptions without havnig tlio whole pictuio distinctly and vi- 
\idly lealized heforo the mind’s e> e The Muhammadans with 
their loose ljais and caps and beaids, then nem&j five times du¬ 
ring the day, and the loud chanting of the Persian hooks, their 
fiequent Nikas and Sh&dis, their Khnna% their dalizes and Mok- 
dooms,—the Brahmans with their Chandan and Trial , and their 
worship of Devas with noo and plantains, their personal cleanli¬ 
ness and fiequent blessings,—the Vaidyas with their medical 
Shastras and drugs,—the Kayasthas with then tiaditional learning 
and knowledge of accounls,—the men of different professions, 
each following the tiade of Ins fathei,—all these seem to speak 
and move aiound us and live for evei m the poet’s descriptions 

Among tho men who came to dwell m the new town Griijrafc 
was one Bharu Dutt, an astute Kajastha and impudent impostor 
The poet has displayed a wonderful power of character-painting 
m delineating this character His vanity and conceit are remark¬ 
able, and the coolest impudence supplies tho plaeo of roal worth 
We subjoin a passage m which Bharu Butt on his fiist meeting 
with Kalketu, the now King, gives a boastful account of himself 
There is a vein of the richest humour pervading the passage * 
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The late huntei is no good judge of the character ot men, 
and he takes Bharu Dutt at his word and honors him and entrusts 
him with power Such men when invested with powor invari¬ 
ably turn oppressive, and Bharu Dutt was no exception to the 
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rale The people loudly murmurred, and Kalketu, when too late, 
found out his mistake and turned out Bharu of his office He 
with his usual effrontery and ounnmg went over to the King of 
Kalmga, (whose subject Kalketu had been at one time), aroused 
his jealousy at the sudden gieatness of Kalketu, and brought 
about a war between the two kings Kalketu was beaten and 
confined, but Chaudi would not desert her follower She appear¬ 
ed m a vision to the king of Kalmga, and the next morning 
Kalketu was roleased and sent to his own country, and Bharu 
Butt was disgraced In due timo Kalkotu died, and with his 
wife went to heaven The son of Indra once more ,—and his 
son Pushpaketu beoame King 

We here conclude this chapter In our next we shall go 
over tho moio interesting story of Srimanta Sadagai, and then 
ventuio to mako a few general remarks about the characteristic 
maits of Mukundn Ham’s poetiy 
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WHY HAS MAN’S SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS 

FAILED ? 

By A Hindustani 

[ The substance of a Lectube deiivered at a small 

STATION IN THE NoRTH-WeSTERN PltOUNCFS ] 

To show the oonneotion subsisting between this Lecture and 
the discussion we have been pushing forward, I must rapidly go 
over a portion of the ground already traversed We are engaged 
m proseoutmg, with all the zeal and enthusiasm of which wo 
are capable, a search The object of our search is no less a 
thing than the summam bonnm of ancient philosophers, which 
article translated into eunent languago, or disentangled from 
the pompous phraseology of the Schools of philosophy, is simply 
happiness This happiness is associated wiUi or inseparable 
from what in a former Lecture I called leligion in the soul 
Now, religion in the soul is a grand synthesis, and if you break 
it up, 60 to speak, into its constituent elements, you will find 
it resolving itself into these three things , knowledge of God, 
faith m God, and love to God A correct view of God leading 
us by an indescribable but omnipotent influence to trust m and 
love Hun is religion in the soul But this correct view of God, 
or, whioh is the same thing, this subjective knowledge of God 
presupposos an objective souroe of theological information, that 
is the revolation which God has vouchsafed for our guidanco in life 
and guidance through the dark valley of tlio shadow of death 
Our search after happiness, therefore, resolves itself into a search 
aftor the Divine Revelation, winch is a light unto our feet and 
a lamp unto our path This search cannot, propeily speaking, 
be stigmatized as useless and vam, inasmuch as m innumerable 
cas's it has been successful But it 13 a melancholy foot that, in 
many casos, nay innumerable cases, it has not been a success, but 
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haa been a failure And it is my design m this Lecture to show 
the causes of the failure of this search m some oases, and con¬ 
sequently its success in others This subject may be treated of 
in two different ways I may treat it m what may be called an 
abstraot manner, that is I may simply enumerate the causes 
which have resulted in the failure to be explained, and show by 
apnori reasoning why these causes could not but have terminat¬ 
ed m a failure There is however another and a better method 
of treating it I may first of all direct your attention to a 
celebrated party of enquireis m whose ease tho search after 
happiness did prove a miserable failure, and then by referring 
to facts I may point out the causes of their defeats in the enter- 
prize I wish to adopt this second method of treatment as tho 
one which is the more philosophical, and therefore tho less likely 
to expose me to the charge of more theorizing, a charge I am 
especially anxious to avoid in such an important controversy 
As I said m a former looture, the search m which we are 
engaged is so important, and withal so human, that it has 
been mado m all countries and m all ages Notably the philo¬ 
sophers of antiquity were engaged m this identical search This 
faot is prominent in, or stands out in hold relief from, the histoiy 
of philosophy The second faot to which I wish to draw your 
attention is no less prominent Theso philosophers failed egre 
giously, miserably and lamentably in their attempt to find out 
happiness This fact is proved both by thoir sentiments and 
their acts, their thoorics and thoir lives In theory they oscillat¬ 
ed between pantheism and atheism, and m practice thoy oscillated 
hetwoon sombre asceticism and gross epicurism They certainly 
did not find out God, far less the revelation granted to man by 
his Maker They either confounded the Creator with the oreation, 
or openly and blasphemously declared that the varied phenomena 
of the oreation oould he explained without the slightest 
reference to an intelligent Creator, The monstrous charac¬ 
ter* of the oonolusions to whioh their boasted philosophy 
brought them is seen in the names which they ascribed 
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to the Deity They oalled Him the Everlasting Night, the 
Eternal Unit, the Illimitable Space, the Only Substance, 
the Unfathomable Ocean, the Omnipresent, Diffusive Air 
Their God was a phantasm and their religion a tissue of mons¬ 
trosities Practically they were either ascetics 01 libertines Some 
of them, like Pythagoras, seque&tored themselves from the duties 
and enjoyments of life, betook themselves to monastic seclusion, 
and speculated on the essences of things apart from the dm and 
noise of the world Others like some of the Sophists plunged 
themselves headlong into the whirlpool of sensual enjoyment, 
and developed into profligates and libertmos of the worst stamp 
And not a few of them tried to combine asceticism with liber¬ 
tinism, the seventy of what may be called monastic leligion 
with the laxity of practical epicurism This last point may bo 
illustrated by an incident of my life to whioh I bog to call youi 
attention When I was a little boy, I paid a sort of religious 
homage to a Biahmachan or a Biahraan ascetic who spent a 
short time m our neighbourhood My objoot was selfish, in¬ 
asmuch as my veneration for, and sorviceableness to, the man 
proceeded from a belief, fed by somo bigots, that if I could 
succeed in pleasing him he would prescribe some powerful nostrum 
for the stomach complaint from which I have suffered more or 
less throughout my lifetime I undertook the lively work of minis¬ 
tering to his necessities, and the task entrusted to me was to 
watch his room when he was engaged m his devotions, and once 
I must confess I was surpiized to see him continuing for about two 
hours, in spite of heat and mosquitoes, wiapt in meditation and 
prayer But my veneration was soon changed into contempt 
The gentleman appeared to be a philosopher of some infernal 
sohool, and expressed sentiments and upheld principles from 
which my boyish heart lecoiled with horror lie was one of 
those men, who are found m every country and every age ready 
to denounce marnage ns a monopoly, and advocate the cause 
of promiscuous intercourse He was a libertine m theory and a 
profligate in practice, and ho was trying, by means of an odd 
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combination in his person of the principles of asceticism and 
those of epicurism, to pave his way to the veneration of man 
and the approval of God Now, many of the inmates and cham¬ 
pions of the ancient schools of philosophy woie but this rascal’s 
prototypes, and divided their faith and veneration between the 
hardships and penances of the life of a hermit and the gross 
pleasures and enjoyments of the life of a voluptuary So 
whether we take into consideration the principles maintained 
by the ancient philosophers as a class, or whether we look at 
their lives and oharacteis, wo aro driven to the conclusion, that 
the search after religion in their case was vain indeed Whatovei 
else they found, they did not find the reality thoy wore inquest of 
What was the cause of this failure p It is obviously veiy 
important to ascertain this, inasmuch as if wo have the mistakes 
into which these philosophers fell bofore us, we may, by simply 
avoiding them, make the all-important search m which wo are 
ongaged successful The cause of their failmo was two fold , 
internal and external, subjoctivo and objective They pro¬ 
secuted the enquiry m a wrong spmt, and they adopted a 
wrong method of investigation Theso aie the two mam 
branches of the subject, but each was a number of smaller 
branches or things which it is necessary to point out It is 
impossible to troat them both properly within the limits which 
wo must presonbo to ouiselvos, our object being to instruct and 
arouse, not to tire and worry you to death Lot mo, therefore, 
confine myself to the first pait of the subject, or point out, 01 
rather content myself with pointing out the wrong spmt m which 
the search was prosecuted by anoient philosopheis, reserving tho 
second part thereof, uz their modus opet an<U for a future discourse 
These philosophers proseouted this enquiry m a wrong spirit, and 
hence their efforts, instead of leading to success, lesulted in a 
miserable failure Let mo indicate this spmt, and beseeoh 
you, as you wish to see your efforts m so grave a mattor crowned 
with suooess, most scrupulously to avoid it m the search m which 
you are engaged 
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1 Observe in the first place that those philosophers con¬ 
ducted the search m the spirit of declamation and controversy, 
not in the spirit of modest enquiry They were eminent con¬ 
troversialists , pugnacity was the most promment feature of their 
temper, and wrangling was their meat and drmk They loved 
discussion and disputation for the sake of discussion and disputa¬ 
tion 1 am by no means afraid of discussion as some people are, 
for I believe that discussion is unavoidable in our attempts to find 
out truth Whether wo like it or not, we have to encounter it 
m every path of enquiry, nor are wo sure that as a moans to an 
end, it is not a desirablo thing But to have discussion simply 
for the sake of discussion, to love controveisy for the sake of con¬ 
troversy—tins is not meroly a questionable, but a highly injuri¬ 
ous and therefore reprohensible passion or proceeding War is 
at times a necessity, a fearful, appalling, but not the less inevi¬ 
table necessity Fighting is m the affans of life unavoidable 
Though moralists have denounced it since the foundation of the 
world, it has existed and even flourished up to date, and will, 
it is to bo feared, oxist and flourish till the end of the chapter 
Nor is fighting as a means to an end woithy of all the de¬ 
nunciation which has been levelled against it But somo people 
lovo fighting not as a means but as an end,—love fighting for 
fighting’s sake Some of you may have read the life of the great 
king and warrior of Sweden, Gusl avus Adolphus 3Je was a consum¬ 
mate general, and, what consummate generals generally are not, 
a good man lie fought m a noble cause, the cause of Protes¬ 
tantism, the cause of the civil and religious liberty of Germany 
and of Europe His modosty and humility were only equalled 
by his brilliant abilities both as a warrior and as a sovereign, 
A troop of German boys once gatheied themselves m the vicinity 
of the mansion he was then occupying, with the view of seeing 
him whom they loved to oall “ the Great king of Sweden ” “We 
wish to see the Great king of Sweden”—said the boys to all who 
passed by The great king of Sweden heard of their intention, 
rushed out of the palace, and said—“ My dear boys f behold the 
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great sinner of Sweden He was not merely a great warnor, 
but a great and good man There was howevei one defect in his 
amiable character, one stain m his brilliant esoutcheon He 
lovod the melancholy business of war, almost for the sake 
of war To have a well appointed army afoot, to contribute 
to its discipline, its strength and its efficiency to guide 
it to the field of action, to command it m the hour <5 con¬ 
test, and to lead it on triumphantly over tho fallen enemy 
and into the conquered territory—he experienced m all this a 
pleasure inconsistent with the native generosity of his character 
and the known loftiness of his principles He loved war to 
a cosiderable extent for the sake of war, and m this wrong 
passion ho has been followed by many whose character has been 
as unexceptional, and whose pnnciples have been as lofty But 
to illustrate my position, let mo descend to an ordinary example 
During tho Mutiny of 1857 tho poople of Calcutta had a terrible 
night They apprehended an invasion of their city by the mu" 
tineers m a large, formidable body, and they were afraid Th 0 
European residents retuod with the ships floating on the bosom 
of the oapacious Hoogh, and tho signs of alarm wore noticeable m 
every part of the metropolis The safety of the city was entrust¬ 
ed to a number of sturdy, robust and strong sailors, and they 
were as merry as the marriage bell, “ Tho two highest of enjoy¬ 
ments of life, grog and fighting,” they were suie to have, and 
never were folks so glad as they wore on that gloomy night when 
fear was depicted on every countenance that oould be seen These 
worthiop loved fighting for the sake of fighting As these and 
such persons love fighting for tho sake of fighting, there are per¬ 
sons innumerable who love discussion for the sake of discussion 
The learned Pundits of our own oountry, particularly those who 
arc well versed in the subtleties of Indian logic, are pretty good 
examples of this irresistible passion for controversy, and amusing 
anecdotes of the odd ways m which they display their controversial 
ability are oommon among us I remember one which in humour 
and ludicrousness is almost unnvalled Two young Brahman 
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logicians, who were bosom fi lends, were walkmg together with 
tho intention of soemg a friend who lived at some distanoe 
Nothing oould be moro decent or respectable than their appeal 
ance 01 demeanour as they walked hand m hand, engaged m 
pleasant chitchat, and looking at each other with smiles of com¬ 
plaisance and friendly delight But the scene was changed as 
soon as they most unhappily, as the sequol showed, fell into a 
discussion They looked excited, their whispering, almost in¬ 
audible voice, was changed mto a blustering, dashing, thundeung 
tone, and their eyes Hashed with all the vehemence ot struggling 
thought and lmtated feeling In this unbecoming manner they 
passed on till they roached the high and pieeipitous embankment 
of a laige tank Here they rose from word to blows, struggled 
and wicstled till they both fell into the tank, the waters of which 
cooled their oontioversial zeal and consequent agitation I am 
dv> are that the policy of telling stories when we should give argu¬ 
ments is questionable, only resorted to by those who are marvel¬ 
lously defeeiont m education and thinking power, but as I wish 
the younger members of the audience to understand me I am 
willing to expose myself to any charge rather than preach ovei 
their heads You understand, my young friends, what it is to love 
discussion for the sake of discussion The ancient philosophers 
were guided by this veiy questionable passion, and it is not a 
matter of wonder that they miserably failed m their attempts to 
find out truth If you imitate their pugnacious spirit, if you love 
wrangling as an end, not as a means, you will also fail most 
egregiously If, on the contrary, you are guided by a spirit of 
modest enquiry, tho search, in your case, may be a success, and a 
splendid success too 

2 In the second place, the ancient philosophers oonducted 
the all-important, and essentially human seaich after happiness 
m the spirit of vamglonousness, not m the spirit of ardent love 
for truth Their own honor, not the triumph of truth, was 
the end they had m view m all the discussions whioh they 
earned on and all the difficulties which they brayed It 
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was a matter of very little consiquenee to them whether truth 
was discovered or not, whether nvht was maintained or not To 
he soen of and praised by men, to extort tho admiration ot 
crowds of attentive hearers by grand displays of logical acu¬ 
men, to parade their controversial abilities till they evoked uni¬ 
versal and loud applause from the most discerning of audiences, this 
was their ambition, thoir work and thoir glory Somo of you are 
very well acquainted with the Gospel portraiture of tho Pharisee 
His lifo was not destitute of good doods—was not one tissuo of 
vicions feats and criminal achievements Ho did many things good 
and praiseworthy He prayed m public, observed the fast days, 
gave tithes of all tilings they possessed, and compassed sea and 
land to make proselytes But his fault was, that whatever ho did 
he did with a view to be seen of men The Phaiisee prayed 
that people might call him pious, gave alms that poople might 
call him goneious, and spread faith far and wide that his veal 
and earnestness in the cause of religion might be umvei sally 
praised and lauded He did not care a straw for his religion with 
its solemn and affecting ceremonies and* observances It was Self 
that they loved and adored m thero pious movements and religious 
demonstrations This was precisely the case with the ancient 
philosophers, generally speaking, when they gave a full play to 
their reasoning faculties and conti oversial powers They declaim 
ed and argued, detected errois and exposed fallacies, to be seen 
of and praised by men, not to find out tho tiuth Their' 
end was praise and they did get praise Their end was not 
truth, and they nevor arrived at truth Look at the Sophist 
passing before you His flowing garments, his consequential 
air, his affected walk,—all these things indicate that he is not 
to he ranked with “the common herd ” As he magnificently struts 
along, a thousand fingers are pointed to him, and a thousand 
hands are raised m salutation By the time he reaches the mar¬ 
ket place, the amphitheatre, so to speak, withm which lus powers 
of elocution are to he displayed and paiaded, a crowd of admiring 
hearers gather around him He begins his discourse, and shouts of 

4 
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applause regale Ins ears and cheer his spirits Another comba¬ 
tant lushes into the arena, and a glonous war of words and 
sentences and syllogisms commences At every step the comba¬ 
tants look to the admiring spectators for praise, and at every pause 
their deafening cheer animates them Popular praise draws them 
into the field and popular praise animates and cheers them at 
every step they take m the fight What wonder that truth and its 
charms aro not discerned m the midst of such unseemly and un¬ 
worthy squabble ? And if you wish to make your search after 
truth successful and prognant with results, you must cast aside 
this spirit of vamglonousness, and allow your loyalty to truth to 
swallow up and annihilate yom instinctive love of human glory 
3 In the third place, they conducted the enquiry in the 
spirit of contempt for popular knowledge The popular mytho¬ 
logy of their day did certamtly consist of several formations of 
error which time had piled up, and superstition hallowed But 
beneath this strata of myth and nonsense there were some ele¬ 
ments of truth, precious gems which they oould have easily seen 
and utilized But they presumtuously cast those overboard, and 
instead of proceeding from what may bo called the known to the 
unknown, they strove foolishly to reconstruct theology on the basis 
of a philosophy which hold every thing popular, good, bad or 
indifferent, m contempt But their folly did not long oontmue 
unpunished The conclusions at which they arrived weie so 
absurd and monstrous, that the common people whom they held 
in supercilious contempt regarded their ludiorous disoomfiture 
with infinite merriment There is a principle of simple retribu- 
tivo justice which ensures, our being, m plain English, paid in 
kind If we look down upon a class of people because we are m 
some respects better circumstanced than they are, or because ye 
find ourselves surrounded by blessings more valuable than those 
which have fallen to their lot, a time will come sooner or later 
when we shall be found m a condition which will tempt them to pay 
baok to us, with compound mterest, the contempt which we now 
deal out to them He that exalteth himself shall be abased, and 
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ho that abaseth himself shall be exalted This principle of re¬ 
tributive justico was beautifully illustrated in the case of the 
ancient philosophers, who presumptuously despising the precious 
truths of theology imbedded m popular mythology and popular 
science, soared aloft to lose themselves among the aenal heights 
of transcendental thought They held ordinary thinkers m su¬ 
preme contempt, but they wore brought by their pnde mto a 
condition m which they oould not but be laughed at by the very 
people whose littleness and ignorance they despised They plumed 
themselves on the superior advantages scattered arround them 
by their superior ability and superior knowledge, but m the height 
of their fancied gieatnoss they found themselves where their 
knowledge was converted mto folly, and their ability into weak¬ 
ness and imbecility They called themselves wise men but they 
leally became fools T They tried to solve the all-impoitant pro¬ 
blems of life and death m a frivolous and contemptuous spint, and 
they found themselves actually further from their proper solution 
than they were when along with the first principles of education, 
they imbibed tho truths and errors of popular knowledge This 
spirit, my young fhonds, you must avoid Your education places 
you on a platform of thought and feeling higher than that 
occupied by our countrymen generally, and you may be tempted 
on that aocount to look down contemptuously on what may be 
called the popular knowledge of the country But tins attitude 
does not beoome the humble enquirer, and is sure* to interfere 
with the success of his investigations Instead of presumptuously 
casting overboard all the elements of popular knowledge, recog¬ 
nize all that is true m it, and from the known pass on to that which 
is unknown Take for instance the important, though ordinarily 
received, truth that God is the Creator of the world This truth 
lies imbedded m every system of religion and mythology current 
m the world, and may be called a promment feature of popular 
belief But some of the philosophers of our day have proudly 
cast* it overboard, and though they have kindly allowed God to 
exist, they have positively denied the possibility of His being 
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the Creator of the world God, they affirm is Absolute Being, 
and Absolute Being cannot possibly ha\e any desire Creation 
presupposes some desire on the part of the Creator, and therefore 
argues an imperfection which cannot exist m God God, there¬ 
fore, cannot be possibly the Creator of tho world ? If you wish 
to avoid such monstrosities, avoid the spirit of contempt for 
popular manifestations of faith indulged m by those philosophers, 
whose ludicrous failure ought to be regarded by us as a beacon 
to warn us away from the dangerous shoals and rocks of uni¬ 
versal scepticism 

4 The ancient philosophers conducted the great enquiry 
in the spirit of solf-tiust and self-sufficiency Their greatest 
mistake m the matter was that .they trusted m themselves, placed 
m their own minds a degree of confidence which was decidedly 
misplaced They dependod on their own intellects for disclo¬ 
sures which they could have found nowhere but m revelation 
Some of them were doubtless honest enquirers, and began the search 
after happiness with the earnestness with which it should always 
be oommenccd and prosecuted But even those worthy persons 
failed because they had nothing but their own reason, intuition or 
conscience to guido them Take for mstanco tho case of Buddha, 
one of the greatest religious reformers this country, or rather 
the whole world, has seen Though bom m a palace amid the 
pomp and splendour of royalty, he oarly saw enough of the 
transitonness; worthlessness and wretchedness of life to give a 
penmanently senous turn to his thoughts and feelings, and make 
him pensive and melancholy "When only a young man, he be¬ 
came an earnest enquirer after truth, and the question how he 
might counteract the evils and mitigate the calamities of life 
engaged his most senous attention by day and by night Tljp 
ordinary pursuits and dissipations of life, into which he was temp¬ 
ted by the commands of his royal father, could not extinguish his 
compassion for humanity, and his benevolent desire to lift it up 
from tho depths of misery mto which it is plunged Who could for 
a moment question his honesty as an enquirer and his earnestness 
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as a reformer ? lie gave the best proof that could possibly be 
given of the integrity and rectitude of his purposes and motives, and 
made a sacrifice which few in this world have made He gave 
up his throne, cast aside the robes of roj ally, and exchanged the 
sceptre of a sovereign for the staff of a hermit His modesty was 
as remarkable as his earnestness was apparent He had himself 
initiated into nearly all the schools of philosophy which flourish¬ 
ed m his day, and which embodied the genius, learning and 
religious enthusiasm of the country In each of these institutions 
ho became a patient hearer and an obedient pupil Ho cheerfully 
submitted to the discipline enjoined, practised the austerities 
prescribed, encountered the dreadful penances without which 
philosophy could not be studied m those days, and did all that 
was nocessary to enable him to master the science it was his in¬ 
tention to learn But all his labors and hardships and privations 
in these seats of learning proving inefectual, he cut off his connec¬ 
tion with them Had he, when disappointed m the schools of Indian 
philosophy, succeeded m securing a guide better than his own rea¬ 
son, his career of benevolence might have terminated in a grand 
success But he had nothing but his ownself to depend upon for 
guidance, and his boasted mtilition led him to conclusions so 
wild, so monstrous, that the imagination recoils fiom them with 
horror He developed and elaborated a frightful system of athe¬ 
ism and nihilism ’ To meet the senso of dependence, which is the 
very essenoe of what is in these days pompously called “ the 
religious feeling,” he had no God to bring forward, and to meet 
our natural hankering after happiness less alloyed than that 
of this world, he had no heaven to promise A nihilism abo've 
and a nihilism beforo—surely nothing can be oven m theory 
worse than this f And had not his moie discerning disci¬ 
ples filled up the vaouity abo\e by deifying the bold Preacher 
of atheism himself, and the vacuity ahead of us by holding out 
the possibility of our becoming Bodiswatas and Buddhas, his re¬ 
ligion would have been nipped m the bud 1 Talk no more, my 
dear friends, of our innate ideas, our indestructible intuitions in 
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a boastful and tnumpbant manner Left to then guidance, se- 
paiated from the light of an objective revelation, man anives at 
monstrosities rather sober religious truth ? The entire history 
of religious and philosophical vagaries clearly establishes this 
patent fact Something to guide you m the path of religious en¬ 
quiry, higher than reason, more reliable than your boastod moral 
consciousness, you must have, or your discomfiture will bo as 
complete and as ignominious as your search is eager and laborious 
If you prosecute this search after happiness in a spirit of solf-tnist 
and self-reliance, you will fail as lamentably as men with faculties 
and powers greater than you have done befoie you 

5 And, lastly, those philosophers prosecuted their enquny 
in a spirit of levity and frivolity,-such as pi evented their reducing 
to practice the truths which they actually did sucoeed m discover¬ 
ing They theorized rather than experimentalized These are 
big words, but I have had to speak of philosophers, and so a little 
pedantry is allowable Nor is there any difficulty involved m 
my using woids, which though of orthodox Johnsonian length, 
are words of daily occuronee, and therefore easily understood 
Beligious truths and pnnciplos to be thoioughly comprehended 
and appreciated must bo practised, not merely theorized upon 
No wheio are the well-known words of one of the greatest 
thinkers of the day, “ that it is life that teaohes life, it is 
God that reveals God,” better illustrated than m the depart¬ 
ment of religion and morals Here mere theorizing is sure to 
lead you mto error You, young men, are apt, for instance, to 
imagine that it is possible for you by a simple act of the will to 
turn easily from the path of irreligion, to that of religion, from the 
path of indifference, in matters of religion, to that of fervent and 
scrupulous piety No amount of mere reasonmg will load you 
for a moment to admit that it is beyond your power to turn from 
the world to God without His help, the bestowal of which is not 
contingent on your determinations, and therefore should not be 
reckoned upon in your danng rebellion against the Author of 
your being But there is a very simple way of convincing you 
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of the truth of this If you are, in imitation of what may he 
called the almost universal recklessness of youth, living without 
God m the world, and droammg of or pluming yourselves on 
your ability to return to Him whenever you like, I can very easi¬ 
ly prove your mistake I urge you to try to return to God, to 
reduce to practioe your comfortable and easy faith in your ability 
to shake off the galling fetters of the world, and exchange them 
for the salutary restraints of religion If you only try it, reduoe 
it to practice, you will see your mistake, and shake off a delusion 
winch has ruined millions of immortal souls And so when the 
Bible doctrine of man’s inability to save himself by his works is 
talked of, you are apt to manifest a spirit of antagonism to it But 
try to save yourself by j our own works, and a senes of ignominious 
defeats will bring you to the humiliating, but true conclusion, 
that you cannot possibly save yourself by your works All the 
doctrines and pnnciplos of religion will be yea and amen to you, 
the moment you reduce them to piactice But if you content 
yourselves with simply theorizing on them, you will never get nd 
of doubts and fears regarding their soundness and propriety The 
ancient philosophers were cast adnffc on a sea of uncertainty, sim¬ 
ply because they would not reduce to practise even those tiutha 
regarding which they could not have any doubt They con¬ 
tented themselves with mere theorizing, and they lamentably 
failed to find the peace and the joy of which they stood in need 
And if you follow their example, and convert truths, which are 
calculated to renew and hallow your souls, into subtleties fitted 
merely to tickle your fancy or feed your intellectual acuteness, 
your defeat will be as ludicrous as theirs 

In conclusion, I ha\e to state that the spirit of prayer to God, 
or humble dependence upon a help higher than the help of our 
intellect or human knowledge, was what the ancient philosophers 
sneered at or scowled upon Why ? Because they contonted them¬ 
selves with simply theorizing, and thereby playing with solemn 
truths, which should invariably be reduced to practioe as soon as 
recognized or perceived If you faithfully and conscientiously 
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roduce to practice tliose sacred truths of religion regarding which 
you have no doubt, j ou will be induced to take shelter from 
what may be called the dying shafts of error in humble and 
earnest prajer You will very soon see your own littleness amid 
the sublimity and grandeur of the problems that demand your 
imostigation, and the questions which you will havo to settle and 
set at rest The tiuths which you are m quest of lie in a region 
wherem your intellect, grand as it really is with its varied and 

plastic powers, is blind They lie m what is to you not the 

region of discos ery, but the rogion of conjecture and uncertainty , 
and if once you step out of the province where you see into that 
where jou are utterly blind, you will reel and stagger and fall 

But there is help for you By humble and earnest prayer you 

can secure the timely assistance of that Eye which seeth when 
you are blind, and that Mmd which is at home where youi 
puny intellect is suie to bo drowned m the bottomless abyss 
of doubt and unoertamty , and with the spirit of genuine humility 
shedding its sorene light within you, the spirit of earnest but 
modest enquiry leading you on m the path of truth, and the 
spirit of supplication inducing you to kneel down before the 
Throne of Grace at eveiy step you take, your search will not be 
a failure 



SPECIMENS FROM THE MODERN FRENCH POETS 

No 5 

THE SOLITARY NEST 
Ft om the French of Madame Dcsboi dcs - Valmoi e 

Go my soul, soar above the daik passing ciowd, 

Bathe m blue ether liko a bird fiee and proud, 

Go, nor return, till face to face thou hast known 
The dieam,—my bright dream,—unto me sent alone 

I long but for silence,—on that hangs my life, 

Isolation and rest—a rest from all strife, 

And oh 1 fiom my nest unvexed by a sob 
To hear the wild pulse of the age round me throb 

The ago flows like a nver,—on, on, and alas T 
It bears on its course liko dead sea-weeds,—a mass 
Of names soiled with blood, broken \ows, wishes vam, 
And garlands all torn that shall bloom not again 

Go my soul, sour above the world and the crowd, 

Bathe in blue ether like a bud free and proud, 

Go, nor return, till face to face thou hast known 
Tho dream,—my bnght dream,—unto me sent alone 

FALLEN WOMEN 
Ft om the French of Victor lingo 

Oh ne-vor insult a woman who falls, 

Who knows what a chain the poor soul entlualls » 

Who knows how long with hunger she had fought 
When tho wind of misfortuno as a victim her sought f 
Who—who has not seen these pool women bioken 
Cling,—hope to tho last, for a word never spoken f 
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Tims at tho end of a branch slimes the ram, 

11 effecting the heavens, when the wind comes_ amain— 

Long quivers the drop,—but its struggle is vain 
’Tis over,—howl winds and devils with laughter T 
A pearl, —pearl befoie, ’tis dirt ever after 

The fault lies m us,—in tho rich, in their gold T 
But saj can dirt never pme water enfold ? 

To make the pure drop come forth from the dust, 

And change to a pearl m its splendour august, 

Suffices,—a lay of the sun 01 of love— 

Thus all is transformed, thus all soars above 

LIGHTS 

Fiom tin Ficnch of Loiut> Bomlhd 

The bage muses and ponders with feelings of sonovv 
On this life and its sm, 

By a vase with dim light that gleams, gleams till the monovv, 
Fed with oil from within 

Crowned with the vervain, hopeful and joyous, and dancing 
As if flushed with the wine, 

Shakes Hymen his fire-showeis, the night sombre enhancing’ 
"With a torch of the pme 

Hovers over the feast,—oh, how gracious its motion f 
The mild lamp of perfume, 

Like a galley of gold that sweeps over the ocean. 

Poop on fire in the gloom f 

At the foot of the Quinnal, the tavern throws nightly 
Its rod rays on tho lane, 

Where cluster low women, brazenfaced and unsightly 
In the cold or the ram 




TIGHTS 


m 

The fires of the Atnum—sacred fires in a quiver, 

Tremble under the gate, 

And cause the Ponates in the faint light to shi\er 

By the old antique grate 

• 

The hardy bold sailor who on waters blue-breasted 
Dmcs a furrow of foam, 

Has the boacon far-streammg, like a wanior high-crested 
That aye points him his home 

Homan gods have their suns their halls spacious to brighten, 
Beyond hearing and ken, 

But Caesar the powerful, his dark night to enlighten 
Must have torches of men 

Ho 01 dors, and sudden wrapt in black cerements sepulchral 
Steeped in pitch, on the scene, 

Come the victims, to light,—torches ghastly and spectial,— 
The fair groves of Sabme 

‘Mid songs eiotio are heard,—or is it a juggle 
A wild dream of the bram 9 

The howls of these torches that with flames fiercely struggle 
And that struggle in vain 

Sabmo all the while, drives a team foaming and rapid 
Through the long avenue, 

Or thrums on his lyre, thrums notes common and \apid, 

While he smiles at the view 

Smile on, oh groat Caesar, though those lights be infernal 
They may serve ends divine, 

And when ashes thou art, as fire-banners eternal 
Tboy may shine and still shine 



A PAGE FROM THE BIBLE 

'From the French of At sene Honssayc 

I 

• 

The rural sounds of eve were softly blending— 

The fountain’s murmur like a magic rhyme, 

The bellow of the cattle homeward wending. 

The distant steeple’s melancholy chime , 

The peasant’s shouts that charms from distance bonow, 
The greenfinch whirring in its amorous flight, 

The cricket’s clnrp, tho mght-Jbird’s song of sonow, 
The laugh of girls who beat the linen white 

The breeze scarce stirred the reeds beside the river, 

The swallows saw their figures as they flew 
In that clear mirror for a moment quiver, 

Before they vanished in the clouds from view 

And schoolboys wilder than tho winging swallows 
Far from the master with his look severo 
Bounded like fawns, to gather weeds, marsh-mallows 
And primrose blossoms to the young heart dear 

II 

Along the path now rising and now dipping 
Sudden there came, as supple as a reed 
A bluo-eyed girl, who balanced, lightly tripping 
An earthen pitcher,—fan’ she was indeed * 

Her brow was almost veiled, and in its beauty 

Bent languid, while the waves of some day-dream 
Passed o’er it—but her feet still truo to duty 
Glided unconscious to the accustomed stream 
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The wind'upon her shoulders smooth had scattered 
Her brown hair with its streaks of shining gold, 
A periwinkle—one—her undress flattered 
A rural ornament charming to behold 

Beside the fount from whence the clear stream slanted 
Upon a stone she knelt, and looked above,— 
And then more joyously the bullfinch chanted 
His canticle of sacrod, sacred love 

III 

Came by a mendicant,—with no friends loving, 

A branch of oak appeared his'only friend, 

His old frame trembled,—and he looked as movmg 
Unto a grave that must his journeys ond 

Upon the branches of a birch with sadness 
His empty wallet caiefully he hung, 

Then o’er the waters murmuring m their gladness 
An eager longing gaze of thirst he flung 

He tried fofdnnk,—his efforts wero beguiling, 

The girl his trouble saw and came m aid, 

Offered her pitcher, and divinely smiling, 

“ Drmk, oh my father dnnk,” she gently said 

It was a scene of old—my bosom bounded, 

Years,—centuries,—seemed back again to roll, 
And ere it set, the sun methought had rounded 
Tho girl’s pure forehead with an aureole 



THE CHILD ON THE SEA-SHORE 

Fi om the Fiench of Auguste Vacquei to 

One gets tlie vertigo—tlie rock is so steep, 

And then on all sides is the wild foaming deep, 

Not a sign of human existence,—not a trace 
In this sinister spot wheie the world disappears, 

A little hoy, feailess, whore every one feais 
Is seated alone,—as the king of the place 

Sole, weak and helpless ,—nnwatched hy its mother f 
The rook and tho sea seom to fight with each other,— 

If they wished to destroy this child of the isles, 

Tho mount has just to looso a hit of its stone, 

The sea to urge forward a breaker alone, 

To crush or to whelm,—hut the child only smiles 

In truth the high rook that seems heaven to invade 
Loans with affection, leans to give him somo shade, 

And shield him from winds, and the monstrous ocean 
Licks timid his feet Oh Rock sombro, ’tis right 
To change thy high pride—thus, thus to devotion T 
And Sea, thou dost wisely to cringe in his sight ? 

For this little child,—he is Man 1 Great on all hands— 
He mourns and he suffers., and ’tis ho who commands 1 
Eagle m spirit, the vulture untiring 
Gnaws right in his heart,—hut he gazes above f 
What O Rock is thy height to his genius aspiring ? 
What thy unrest 0 sea hy the side of his loye ? 



THE FOUNDLING 


Ft om the Ft ench of Soumcf 

I have shaken off the painful, painful sleep 
Unvisited by happy dreams, 

Eio the first lay of sunlight gleams 
Upon the hill,—thereon m daik I cieep 
With smiling Natuio, waking up 
The ) oung bird twitters under the whito-thoin m flow 
Its molher bungs it sweet soft food this hour, 

Mine ejes aic like an over-brimming cup 
Ah f Whciefore havo I not a mother 9 
Wheiefore am I not like that 3 oung bud 
Whose nept is balanced in the boughs wmd-stnred 9 
Nothing on earth is nunc,—no biother,— 

Not oven a oiadle had I,—on a stone 

Btfoie the village church I had been left, 

A passer found me I3 ing all alone 

Homeless and fuendloss and of help bereft 
Far from my banished parents nev er known 
Of all cai esses ignorant I In 0, 

And the childien of the ■valley nevei own 
Oi call me sister,—or aught 111 kindness give 
I never join in games of evening’s hour 
When w omen spin and children stones hoar 
Under his roof of thatch that tiees embowei 
The peasant never calls me when I’m near 
But fiom afar I see lus children all 
Around the crackling vine-leaves in a glow 
Search on his knees the sweet caress of eve 
Towards the open chapel, tired I crawl 
Oft weeping The only house below 
Whcie I am not a strangei The only door 
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Winch does not shut it my approach I gnove, 
But feci oonsolod when kneeling on that floor 
Then at the hour of prayei 
Often my wandering footsteps stray 
Among the lonely tombs No peace is theie 
The tombs aio all indifferent unto me 
The poor girl has no kinsfolk ’mid the dead 
As on the earth no help or stay 
For foui teen springs I’vo wept for thee, 

And longed to rest upon thy breast my head 
Return oh mother that hast so long fled, 

I wait heie by the stone—return by Pity led, 
"Where once in agony wild 
Thou hadst foisaken thy poor child 

TEE ROSE AND THE TOMB 

Fiom the Ftench of Victoi Hugo 

The tomb said to the lose,— 

Of the tears the night strows, 

What makest thou, 0 flow er of the dawning 
Tho rose said to the tomb,— 

Of what falls m thy womb, 

What makest thou 0 gulf ovei jawnmg ? 

The rose whispered ,—0 tomb f 
Fiom those tears shod m gloom, 

Is the scent famed m song and m story 
The tomb said ,—0 my pet 1 
Of each soul that I got, 

I create a winged angel of glory 


T D 



RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCIIOOL-DAYS 
By An Old Bengali Boy 
CIIAPTFR XIJI 
A thud body and I 

lias tho roadei over famed a dead body on bis arms for 
somo throe or lour miles ? I bare Let me relate the circums¬ 
tances In tbc last Chapter I introduced the reudei to my cousin 
and bis wife They lived together sevoial yoars -as man and wile 
without any “ olive plants round about their table ” My cousin, 
who liked childien, was vei j sad that bis wife was not “ a fruitful 
vine by tbo ''ides of bis bouse ” The woman was sad too, chief¬ 
ly on her husband’s account, and had recourse to a great many 
expedients to remove her supposed barienness She tried ovoiy 
nostrum pioscnbcd by every old woman in the neighbourhood, 
and by a gicat many ot those so-called holy mendicants who for 
a six-ponce suspend tho laws of nature and disclose the secrets 
of the invisible world In process of time, however, my cousin’s 
wifo presented him with a child Though it was only a daughter 
—for Hindus greatly prefer boys to guls—it was rather handsome, 
and mx cousin and his wife doated upon it Owing to the delicacy 
of uva. v-.«>dtution, my cousin’s wife was unable to suckle tho baby, 
and the idea of a wet-nurso never occuis to an orthodox Hendu 
family—besides, my cousin was too pooi to keep one It was fed 
by tho hand, and as baby-bottlos had not then come into uso 
and spoons aro an abomination to orthodox Hindus, rocourse was 
had to the half of a bi-valve shell, which serves the purpose of a 
silver spoon to nine-tenths of the babies of Bengal Tho parti¬ 
cular baby of which I am speaking did not, however, tlmve under 
the process, it sickened probably from over-feeding, and died 
whon it was about bix months old 

The question now was, what was to bo done with, the re¬ 
mains of the infant P I had heard that the babies of Hindu 
mlants of the age of one year and under were not burned but 
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buned, though I bad nevor witnessed the ceiemony But whotlief 
dead babies weie subjected to ciemation oi inhumation, I had 
not the remotest idea that I should be ordored by my cousin to do 
the needful. Half an hour after the child had breathed its last, 
my cousm coolly told mo to tako up the dead child on my arms, 
and to cany it to the burning <jhat at Nimtala on the ri\ci-side, 
wheie, I was told, there weie people who would bury the corpse 
on the bank of tho Ilooghly I need not say that I was 
horror-struck at the proposal Let tho readoi consider all the 
circumstances of tho caso and then say whether my honor was 
just or not In the fiist place, I was at that time a boy between 
fomteon and fifteen years of age In the second place, I had never 
before touched oven a doad body, which is naturally rockonod a 
loathesome object In the thud place, wo were living in a stieet 
called Tlucus ’ Gat dm , the journey I should havo to peifoim on 
toot was between two and three miles In tho fourth place, the 
corpse was to ho put not m a box or coffin, but across my shoul- 
dois next to the skin In the fifth place, I should havo to per¬ 
form the journey with tho dead body on my shoulders not Qnly 
on foot but unshod, as it is leckoned unholy to touch a doad body 
with one’s shoes on And sixthly and lastly, I should have to 
perform the journey in tho hottest part of tho day m tho hottest 
month of the year, namely, at about one o’clock of somo day m 
the month of May My younger brothor, who was living along 
with mo in my cousin’s house, buist into toais when ho hoard 
the proposal,—ho wept anticipating tho trouble I was about to 
undergo As, unlike my brother, I was not demonstrative in my 
nature, I kept quiet and showed no visiblo emotion, though m truth 
the iron had entered into my soul My good fnond, tho lame 
cook, of whom I have spoken in the last chapter, seemed from hei 
countenance to be greatly affected, and I have no doubt that if 
she had had the use of her legs, she would have relieved me of the 
odious task But odious or not odious, the task must be gone 
through, as it was miposed upon me by the man who was giving 
mo food and clothes No one, except my youngoi brother, assist 
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ed mo in putting the corpse on my shouldeis,—my cousin having 
shut himself up in his room, his wife at that moment 1 ending the 
air with hei cries, and poor Kunjo’s mother being physically in¬ 
capable f* ^ vmg me any help With my brothel’s help I put the 
coipse oerAss my left side, supporting it with both hands—the 
head of the dead child hanging over my left shoulder towards 
tho back The naked corpse of couise was upon my baro 
skm, for tlieie was not a stitch between tho living and the dead 
I covered the coipse with tho muslin scaif which I usually wore 
It was when I had taken up the dead body that a teai trickled 
down my cheek I lemembcreJ my fatlior who had died some 
ycais bofore, and thought tnat I should havo been saved this 
hornble drudgory if ho had been alive My bi other perceived 
the tear, and wept bitterly I wont out into the streot, my bro¬ 
ther walking beBide mo, sad at my distress 

Many people havo touched dead bodies, but I doubt wliothei 
any one evei had so long and so close a contact with a corpso as I 
had,—excepting of course the prophet Elisha, who stretched him¬ 
self upon the dead body of the son of the Shunamito woman, 
putting “ his mouth upon his mouth, Ins eyes upon lus oyes, and 
his hands upon his hands ” I do not know how to descnbe that 
peculiar sensation which one feels when one touches a body horn 
which life has departed, and in which no blood cneulatcs It is 
somothmg so disgusting, so loathosome, so awful, so unusually 
cold, so unhko any other feeling, so unique, that it cannot be better 
doscubed than by saying that it is the ieel ot i dead body 
This horrible sensation I endured foi throe mortal hours, and not 
for three hours only, hut for several days afterwaids, as the sensa¬ 
tion remained as it woro inoculated upon tho left side of my body 
But to proceed Although the child was only six months 
old, it was a big child foi its ago, and the extinction of life had 
rendered it heaviei than ever As I proceeded, I felt the corpse 
heavier and heavier My brother told me to chango side and put 
tho corpse on my right shouldei 

This would certain]} have afforded mo temporary relief, but 
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I did not take Ins advice, as the shifting of the oorpso fiom the 
left to the right shoulder might have exposed it to the view of 
people m the streets, and I might have been seized by the police, 
and put into endless trouble It was a fortunate thing that no one 
m the stroct perceived the nature of the load I was carrying. 
We went on, looking at no body’s face, and no one asking us 
any questions At last wo reached the great burning ghat of 
Nimtala Walking inside the walled ouclosuie, I put the eoipso 
on the ground to my great releaf But this was by no means the 
end of my tioubles Two dead bodies weie at that time under¬ 
going the process of cremation The people engaged m the 
operation told me that Nimtala was not the place of intoning the 
dead bodies of infants Kasi Hitter’s Ghat, fully a mile further 
up the river, was tho proper place I was potnfiod with foar, 
or to use a still more impressivo Bengali plixase, my aims and 
legs went inside my stomach What P I thought within myself, 
shall I have to carry this corpso again another mile, dead tnod as 
I am—the whole of my loft sido being almost depnved of tho 
sense of feeling? I pled hard befoio tho autlionties of the 
burning ghat, begging them to dispose of tho corpso m that veiy 
place But it was useless They told mo, tho thing was impos¬ 
sible I must carry it to Kisi Mitter’s Ghat My brothci wept 
as usual, and was going to Uko up the coipse oil his own aims 
m order to lelieve me, but I did not allow him to do it, as he was 
three years younger than I was and thoroforo loss strong 

I took up tho corpse again, and wondod our way to tho Ghat 
of Kasi Mitter My sufferings were moro intense than before 
I thought tho corpse had become ten tunes hcavior than when T 
first took it up But there was a fiesh source of trouble Tho 
road on tho strand was covoiod with stones which had not yet 
been levelled and smoothed by tho rollor, and on which, m fact, 
no earth had as yet been put I had to walk upon rough stones 
and pebbles, without shoes on my feet,—upon stonos and pebbles, 
too, which had become hoitod by tho direct rays of a tropical 
sun The dead body I thought vias becoming heavier and 
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heavier every moment,—at any rato, I felt it so I had read the 
Arabian Night*? Entu fata meats, and I thought that the Old Man 
of the Sea had takon possession of me, and was ndmg on my 
shoulders My sides were becoming callous, and I imagined 
my own end was approaching My sufferings weie groat, nature 
could no longer bear mo up, I burst into tears The longest 
journey, however, has its end , and wo at length reached Kasi 
Hitter’s Ghat , almost dead with fatiguo 

Misfortunes, they say, never come singly, they always come 
in shoals Two difficulties staled me in the face when I reached 
Kasi Hitter’s Ghat The tide had come up, and the place where 
the remains of infants are usually interred was undor water 
Buiymg could not, eleiily, take place botoro the waters had ebbod 
down The socond difficulty was, that a fee is charged upon every 
dead body burnt or bunod, and the mon who biuy the remains 
of an infant must get something for then pains, but we had not 
a single faithing m our pocket, my cousin having forgotten to 
furnish us with money What was to bo done ? The men at the 
Ghat told us, that if we wanted the remains of the child to be 
mterrod, wo must wait till noar midnight, as the tide had come up 
only a short time boforo, and it would take several hours oro it 
would begin to go down They added, they might immediately 
dispose of the dead body by simply throwing it far into the uver,— 
a practico not unfrequont m those days of which I am speaking 
But then whero weie the foes to come from ? There was only 
ono alternative, and that was, that I should remain at the Ghat 
beside the doad body, and that my brother should run home for 
the monoy, which amounted to about four shillings But this was 
hardly practicable, as it was now past four o’clock, and before my 
bi other could return to the Ghat it would be night Besides, 
my brother—and he was eleven years old—had only a short 
time before come from our native village, Talpur, and had scarcely 
mastered the topography of Calcutta, the probability was, he 
would loso 1 is way in threading the labyimthmo streets But 
why could I not go, and he sit boside tho dead body f To this 
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proposal I could scarcoly reconcile myself, as my brother was 
young, and tho idea of making a little boy sit of an evening, on 
the bank of a river, beside a oorpso at a burning Ghat, seemed to 
mo to be cmol and revolting What + hon was to be done ? As 
I was with the utmost anxiety casting about what to do in order to 
extucate myself from tho terrible difficulties which had beset me, 
whom should I moot at that moment at the Ghat but a school¬ 
fellow of mine 9 We had never before spoken to each other, but 
both of us knew that we attendod tho Gcneial Assembly’s Ins¬ 
titution lie eame up to me and asked why I was there I told 
him all To my unspeakable relief, he told mo at onoe that there 
was no difficulty m tho matter, as his father was tho toll-gatherer 
of the Ghat My school-fellow told .all to his father JIis father, 
tho good publican—almost as good to me as tho good Samantan 
was to tho man who was robbed and wounded by thieves on the 
way fiom Jciusalom to Jericho—oideiod tho men at tho Ghat to 
throw the dead body far into the river, and sont a servant along 
with us for tho fees I thanked God in my nnnd for this signal 
deliverance, and wended my way homewards with my brothor, 
a wiser, if a saddei, man 

As I have spoken so of ton of my biothor m this chapter, the 
reader will allow me to shed a fratornal tear over his funeral pyre, 
foi he died many years ago, died " eie his prime ” 

“ For we were nurst upon the self-same hill, 

Fed tho same flock, by fountain, shade, and rill, 

Together both, ere the high lawns appear’d 
Under the opening eyelids of tho mom, 

Wo drove afield, and both together hoard 
What timo the gray-fly winds hor solitary horn, 

Battening our flocks with the fresh dows of night, 

Oft till the star that rose at evening, bright, 

Towards Heaven’s descent had sloped his westering wheel ” 
His was a mild, genial, loving nature He loved me most 
aidontl), and as is the ease with all Bengali joungor brotheis, 
levered me highly, He did not reccivo a good English education, 
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but lie bad gical natural intelligence To tho tenderness of a 
woman lie added gieat -energy and decision of character lie 
had much lcligious tccling, though ho ne\or embraced tho Tiuth 
It is one of tho regrets of my lite that I was not piescnt at his 
last moments lie got ill at Talpur, wrote to me to come and seo 
him, but bofoio f could reach tho villago he had gone mto tho 
eternal woild. 
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LITERATURE OF BENGAL 
By Arcydae 

CHAPTER XII 

Mulnnda Ram Chahravaiti (concluded) 

The story of Siimanta Sidagar, which forms the subject of the 
second and last poem of Mukunda Ram, is so well known to most 
of our readers that a buef account of it will suffice Khullona, 
the heroine, is a celestial dancing girl sent down to livo the life of 
a mortal on account of 0 tuvial fault Dhanapati, a Gandha 
Bamk (literally spice merchant) by caste and tiader by profession, 
exhibits his pigoons to the king one day, when it so happens 
that one of the pigeons flies off md drops down where Khullona 
a girl of 12 was playing Dhanapati goes to her and demands 
her pigeon, and is at the same time pleased with the amiable face 
and demeanour of the young girl He had mained a oousin of 
Khullona before, and as merry repartees aro allowed between suoh 
relatives, Khullona replies him wittily and so captivates him the 
more. The whole conversation is pleasing and natural Proposals 
followed and Khullona’s father consents to the match, but his wife 
Rambhabati naturally hesitates to give her only girl to a man 
who has already a wife living, and administers a sound curtain 
lecture to her mate spioed with such mild epithets as “ 

*pg,” with whioh many a careful housewife m modern as 
well as m ancient days has expressed her kind regards for her 
pet* slave oalled a husband The bridegroom, Dhanapati, too has 
the benefit of a similar lecture fiom his wife Lahana (oousin of* 
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Khullona) for determining to marry again at this mature age, hut 
a kind word turneth away wrath, and Dhanapati knew the truth 
of the saymg He acoosted Lahana m the politest of terms, said 
that the new bride was only to relieve Lahana of her menial work, 
and gave her gold and money for trinkets whiohnave always 
such a magic effect in oomfortmg and composing the female mind 
The marriage follows,—hut the happy pan were not destined to 
taste its sweets The kmg wishes to have a golden cage for a pot 
bird, and Dhanapati is ordered to go to Eastern Bengal wheie 
alone such things oould be manufactured The king’s oidor is 
inviolable, and Dhanapati leaves his country (District Burdwan) 
leaving his new wife Khullona to the tender meroies of her follow 
wife Lahana 

For some time the two wives lived in peaoe, but as often 
happens m Hindu families, a woman servant fomented their 
jealousies and aroused their hatred towards each other Durbola, 
a character very powerfully drawn, repairs to the elder wife Lahana, 
discourses on the beauty of Khullona «nd impresses on Lahana’s 
mind that Dhanapati was sure to neglect her on his return Such 
conversations aroused Lahana’s jealousy, and after some subter¬ 
fuges and underhand means she had a letter forged,—purporting 
to come from Dhanapati, and directing that Khullona should be 
employed in tending goats Khullona would not believe that 
her husband could direct such a thing. She is no patient 
Gnselda,—Mukunda Ram never pamts aereal character with 
superhuman virtues or vioes, he conceives rto suoh extraordinary 
villam as an Iago, or such all-suffering saint as a Surjamukhi, he 
delights in painting men and women of flesh and blood with the 
ordinary virtues and failings of men and women, suoh as he sees 
m the world around him Khullona though the heroine of the 
poem is like any ordinary woman of flesh and blood, and it is no 
part of the poet’s scheme to represent her as possessed of extra¬ 
ordinary patience or virtue She falls out with her fellow wife, 
as any other woman under the circumstances would, and e^en 
returns her taunts and blows. If there is one remarkable and 
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characteristic beauty that pervades the whole work of the poet, 
it is that all the characters and soenes and sayings are wonderfully 
life-like and real, there is no effort at pathos or sentimentalism, 
men and women suoh as speak and act and move around us 
have been painted on the canvass with the utmost truth and 
photographio fidelity The merry repartees of young maiden, 
sister-in-law, the curtain lecture of a wife, the silent grief of a 
neglected wife, and the hypocritical words of consolation uttered 
by a quiet ease-loving elderly husband, the schemes of a scheming 
servant and the mutual jealousy of two fellow wives,—all these 
are described just as we see and hear them almost every day of 
our life 

Khullona at last succumbs, and consents to taking out her 
husband’s goats every day to the fields to graze With a heavy 
heart and bitter woe she goes through this unaccustomed and 
hu milia ting drudgery, and the account of her long sufferings and 
sorrows, and wanderings m fields and forests, her soliloquies and 
addresses to birds, which resemble in tone but far excel m pathos 
Bums’ “ Ye banks and braes O’bonnie Doon,” her weariness, and 
sleeping and dreaming of her mother, and her grief on waking,— 
these are probably tho sublimest passages m the work, and among 
the most touching and beautiful passsages that we have anywhere 
read* 


• Wc make a few extracts here 

isrcl *tt*f fort , rtw 1 

c*ttra <siw <sreHrt u 

ft* wlfos *W » 

art?M ** fm wft i 
ft* wftre ft* # 

<etra ft* csat *t i 

nfw® ffo ft1 
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We shall see hereafter that the aim of the poet in writing 
the Chandi Kavya was to describe the glories of goddess Chandi, 
and he makes his heroes and heroines fall into misfortune only 

JJRl VlCT I 

^ orffa fcw*« 

arMW ^t*r H 

^Tt? fo Fffa arfr i 

^fo «t|*M » 

«rfof *<g fo«l I 

f*WF ClFljfe «W*f *T*OT II 
sr^rfoi i 

<5r^!T &rcu w sf w?r II 

It was for a Sftk bird that a cage was to be manufactured from Eastern Bengal 
and KhullonA bursts forth into an exclamation of grid and lage on seeing a pair 
of Shk birds on the tree — 

foil WSR[ I 

«rfor1 Ttsrfa Tfr, *rtfo$ Tft, 

sraifot $forl jyrci ii 
m arr-RH, <n*f% Trf^f ^ 
srl ftr^ i 
w cm ffstrfa 
iiwtir ^ n 
^fRro arr«i, *rt^ri foi xto 
fore cqfoi i 
<res «ifor Htfl w, fort 

C&V? ^v5l Of* fol || 

Ptfol *mc«H **il, w\iz5 *iar *rte*rerf, 

«ifo vfa *fc>ir i 
^rfoi w, str? $<r, 

*ftf} c^r *tcre ii 
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that Chandi may appear m time and relieve them Pursuant to 
this plan, Chandi oomes to the resoue of Khullona, she appears to 
Lahana m a vision and upbraids her, and the consequence is that 

<ttt ?1 *ftffa <9? Ot? 

CSOT? eflto at? ?? I 
Wt?, ?t?? <5lt?t? <2tt«l 
Tt? II 

<®lt?tC? ?f??1 ??1, $SW ?t?$1 
c?? at? ?t?s©11 

te® m *ft?t w, t?Rl ??, 

Igq ?f^T flJ'MI II 

*r?t? I 

?rt f?f «rftr? *rtar i 
??t$ 02 a ?ar w ii 
*P? *Fff ?a ft? ?Pm *t?? i 

?t?j to ii 
c^sft *rts5f| TOa i 

*r?« ?k iar *rtwi li 
srst? ?t?1 ctRttI ^ i 
^pprt a*r? *rt ^f? ?^ cm? ii 

art ?ft arw Otar ?C? i 
?fa?i *rt fcwil cwi ii 
5rt?1 rtc$ ret?t? so? c?f? i 
c$i?t? orww ar?t ?? fcor mtm« 
sq? ?fft me? ?a$? m? i 
«far| tjRl ?W mas fat? ii 
m tot ?£ ero? i 
^S? < Jlt? O? 4 ? arf% || 
fanr ?%1 m? , s?Rl i 

5 Sj%m ^55 ?t ??1 ii 

«rwrt? W«i tertf? i 
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Lahana repents of her own deeds, embraoes Khullona as her sister, 
and relieves her of her humiliating work Soon after Dhanapati, 
who,—a pleasure-lovmg, quiet, elderly gentleman as ho was,— 

I sntfl am, CvtfFI fife ^ 

3d I 

*?r |i 
vcwps fm 

=d i 

to ^rtoi *rfir to, 

<tr« awffo *rt«d ii 

^sfCsg, *tt*t fc*At *tc*r, 

' friw i 

* tor, 3d tot, 

toft f%#nr *fir ii 

^ srfcsdrfa, od? 

sd w to* i 
gjrft *pr, tol 3T£%*r, 

3Tlft # 1 II 
stfart to ww *fir, 
editor «*t* i 

to TOR1, TOST ’SJFTt, 

cjtvTO^firfitari 

Ttwi mj-rw thrift i- 

c^tto c* g swto *11 
totto, fcuto tor to, 
tot* «fc^ c*ttr? <il u 
3 m Ttw, w «tt* *ta *t*r, 

tto nww cwWI% i 

<& c^tt* ^ *tto $t*r 
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was leading a reprehensible life in Eastern Bengal, returned to 
his country with the golden cage,—and who is so happy as the 
young and beauteous Khullona, the darling of her husband ? 

We shall not dwell on the joy of the young wife on the return 
of her husband, nor of the sohemes of Durbold who, true to her 
character, goes first to congratulate Khullona with i3c*!$ C$1 $ 
Hi vrtta &c and then to Lahana to foment her jealousies 
with “ srTs $1 sfaV ’ &e, nor on the graphic des¬ 

criptions of Durbola’s bringing things from the market, and the 
young wife's cooking them with skill of a chij de cumne to please 
her husband, nor on the specious lies with which Lahana at¬ 
tempted to conceal her acts and the tricks by which she tnod to 
dissuade Khullona from going to her loid, nor on the raptures 
of the meeting between Dhanapati and Lahana who appeared m 
superb dress and beauty, recounted her sufferings but forgot thorn 
all in the embraces of her lord 


HTOH I 

ret? hh hh 'hw chih m 
c®t? n 

^11% hi, ntf* far Ht*r hi, 
W Hftftnn to i 

HTOH Wfa* HH1, HtS ^n, 

HR TO* II 

^rtCST, HfHHl HHt*T 'StR, 
f*R TOfTOHl I 

cr nfa $rt^r f%Hl ^ 

nfen hiihi ii 

?<t 1 hh to 1 

'®RT R, HH 

WW II 
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We shall pass ovor some marvellous incidents, such as 
Khullona’s proving her mnocense m a fire ordeal, and hasten to 
the end The king of the place ( Ujjami on the hanks of the 
Ajaya in the District of Burdwan ) is m want of some spices, and 
Dhanapati must again loavo his home, and his young wife then 
with child, and sail to Ceylon for the required things There 
was no alternative, and Dhanapati, however unwilling, sailed to 
Ceylon Going down the A] ay a, the vessel came to the modern 
Hugh nver and successively passod by Matian, Chandjgacha, 
Bollupur, Nuddea town, Mirjapur, Ambua rauluk, Santipur, 
Guptipara, Ula, Ivhisma, Kulia, Jasipur, Hahsahar, Tnbem, 
Gonfa, Qondolpara, Jogaddal, Bopara, Ithapur,Mahesh, Khardaha, 
Konnogur, Kotoranga, Kaohman, Chitpur, Salikha, Caloutta, 
Betor, Balughata, ICalighat, Naohongacha, Vaishnohghatta, 
Baraset, Chatrahagh, Ambulmga, Hateghur, Satna, and then 
oame into the boisterous Magura There a storm arose and 
destroyed most of the boats Passing by Medrai Malla, Bir- 
khana, Kanhata, Dhuligram, Angarpur and Ghaikan and other 
places, the merchant comes mto the land of the Finngis (Portu¬ 
guese) whom the poet has spoken of in very uncomplimentary 
language After this the merchant must oomo out mto the 
open sea, and the poet’s notions of Geography becomes somewhat 
hazy, for he makes his hero pass first through a sea of prawns 
and lobsters, then through a sea of crabs, then through one of 
snakes, then of alligators, then of cowries, then of oonohes f Any¬ 
how the merchant at last manages to come to Setubandha and 
thence to Ceylon In the adjacent seas, Dhanapati saw, through 
the deception of Chandi, amervellous sight viz , that of a damsel of 
superb beauty sitting on a lotus and swallowing elephants! He 
narrated this story to the kmg of Ceylon who took him to be a 
liar and an impostor, and imprisoned him, and so ended his 

adventure » 

In TJjjaim, Khullona had a son whom she named Sripati or 
Snmanta In course of time the infant grew up to a boy, 1 and 
with other boys, went to the village Patshala, One day, the 
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giiiu got enraged with Srimanta and taunted him in very 
vulgar torms in roferenoe to the absence of his father The 
boy returned home, and though of tender years resolved oh 
going m quest of his father All persuasion was m vain, the boy 
had the determination of a man, and had made up his mind. 
In very pathetic terms he took leave of lus mother and said 

tfff f*K5l CTO | 

wrPnd «tH s k«i « 
cTO to i 
HI srtfar toi fro^u 

Poor Khullona had not the heart to let her son go to that 
distant region from whose bourne his father had not returned, 
but Chandi comes down, consoles the distressed mother, and 
promises to take special care of the son Srimanta Sadagar sots 
sail and in due time roaohes Ceylon after witnessmg the strange 
damsel on the lotus whom his father had seen He repeats the 
story to the King of Ceylon who orders him to be executed for 
his lie Poor Srimanta is led to the plaoe of execution but still 
remains unaltered in his faith towards Chandi, whom ho addresses 
m the 31 letters of the Bengali alphabet,—an address which 
Bharat Chandi a has imitated m his Bidya Sundar The goddess 
descends in the shape of an old Bnhman woman, and ultimately 
roscues Srimanta after beating back the whole force of the King 
The King at last discovers Chandi, worships hor, and honors her 
protoge, Srimanta, and promises to bestow his daughter Susila on 
him But Srimanta is disconsolate, and will not marry till he 
gees his father At his roquest the King rescued all the prisoners, 
and they were one by ono provided with money and things and 
sent home The heart of the child throbbed at the sight of his 
father whom he had never seen before,—the old man gave a true 
account of himself to the young Snmauta,.little knowing that it 
was bis own son be was speaking to Srimanta still remains 
incognito, and hands over the last will and testament whioh his 
father had left with Khullona before leaving homo Affecting 
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indeed is the passago m wliioh the old man on seemg the loitci 
suddenly rooollects his distant home and wives and former 
happiness, and cries out m hitter grief The son discovers himself 
and they both roturn home to the embraca of their family 

We shall conclude this article with a very few remarks about 
the poetry of Mukunda Ram The first thing probably that 
strikes Jtho modern reader is the very unsatisfactory plots of the 
poems written by the author There are scarcoly any heroes or 
heroines in the modern sense of the word, soarcely any display of 
extraordinary courage, skill or virtue, such as might catch hold of 
the imagination, scarcely any feats aooomplished by the valor and 
virtue of men and women It wero easy to explain this defoot by 
a few jaunty sentences with reference to tho defective taste of thoso 
times &o &c,—but suoh explanation would, we apprehend, bo 
superficial, and scarcely true The real explanation should be 
sought for in tho value of the timos in which, and the habits of 
the poople among whom, tho poet lived The people of Bengal 
had lived for three or four centuries under oppressive Muhamma¬ 
dan rulors without making one effort for independence, they had 
become indifferent to politics or political ohanges they had lost 
all courage and self-reliance, and had nearly forgotten to admire 
these virtues Dcpondanoe and superstition are tho resources of a 
weak people, and distress and emergency instead of exciting them 
to manlike deeds or exertion only tightens tho chain of a 
supeistitious dependence on gods and goddesses Thus exertion or 
valour becomes a thing quite out of the question,—to live the life 
of peaceful oitizens is the only aspiration, and divme assistance in 
distress the only hope of a weak and down-trodden people This 
is exactly the picture of the Hindu society of the 16th century, 
and tho picture is repioduced in Mukunda Ram’s wofks The 
heroes of the poems accomplish nothing,—the goddess Chandi 
must be invoked and 4 must come down at every emergency 
Kalketu is a brave hunter, but his bravery avails him but little,— 
lie must seek the assistance of Chandi when in distress, and the 
goddess first makes him noh and a King, and then saves him 
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from execution, Tho story of Snmanta Sadagar was probably 
banded? down to tho poet by precodmg generations, and probably 
referred to a real occurrence which took plaoe centuries ago In 
days when enterprising Bengal merchants sailod to Ceylon, 
Sumatra and Java, probably some one got into a scrape and 
was confined in Coylon, till his young boy rescued him 
years after The conduct and determination of tins spirited 
boy would have beon a fit subject of a heroic poem in the 
hands of ono who could admire and appreciate heroism 
Mukunda Ram has taken up the story, but where is the spirit 
and the horoism? A poet who could neither appreciate nor 
admire virtues like self-reliance and noble exertions,—who saw 
the hand of a goddess m every extraordinary incident, has 
adopted the story of Snmanta Sadagar to his own purposes, 
and made it a vehicle for the praises of Chandi Snmanta is not 
a hero but only a boy,—it is Chandi who guides him and leads 
him on, and rescues his father 

The very conception of Chandi,—as we have elsewhere seen,— 
is such as best befits a weak and superstitious people Tho god¬ 
dess is not a high unattainable deity who must be sought 
for and revered from a distance No, such a goddess could not 
meet tho requirements of a people who are incessantly and 
constantly seeking her assistance Chandi is a mother even like 
human mothers to whom the people could pray m season and 
ouhof season, and whose affection will put up even with the reproofs 
and angry solicitations of her children When Chandi gave 
Kalketu seven vessels of treasures, he earned home six vessels, 
and requested the goddess to carry the seventh vessel on her 
waist to his hut Such a request (and Chandi complied with 
it) could not be made to a god,—but Chandi was oven like a 
mother whom her son could ask to do almost any thing for him 
A people utterly devoid of self-relianoe must, like children, be in 
constant need of the support of a mother, and such a mother 
Chandi is. 

Regarding the characteristic features of the poetry of 
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Makanda Ram wo have said much already Tho most re¬ 
markable feature is its intense reality Many of the incidents are 
superhuman or wonderful or miraoulous,—but the thoughts and 
feelings and sayings of the men and women are all such as we see 
and hear around us', recorded with a fidolity and a skill which 
has no parallel in the wholo range of Bengali literature Open 
any page in the book, and you will find it Open the passage 
wheio Kalketu went to sell a nng to an astute Banya, Muran 
Sii, who owed some money to Kalketu You will find how 
Muran Sil under the impiession that Kalketu had called for his 
money, conceals himself in the shop and sends his wife to say 
that he is not at home IIow on tho production of the ring 
Muran at onoo made his appearance, and how he tnod Ins best 
to cheat Kalketu who could know nothing of its pnoe The whole 
work is replete with such passages,—and hoiem I believe consists 
the groat supononty of Mukunda Ram ovoi all othei Bongali 
poets 

The characters of Mukunda Ram are not pnnoes and 
pnncesses, but mon and womSn m tho ordinary ranks of life,— 
a hunter of low oaste and his wife,—a G-andha Banya trader and 
his two wives The poet has no ordinary powors of character- 
painting All tho pictures he has drawn are clear and distinct, 
and often, without almost intending it, he hits off m a few 
lines a character, clear and distinguishable horn all others 
Kalketu is a boonsh, strong, bravo and simple-minded m$n, 
Fullora a faithful and dutiful wife, Murari Sil an astute shop¬ 
keeper, Bharu Dutt an impudent and pretending impostor, 
Dhanapati an ease-loving, simple-minded, elderly, well-to-do 
trader, Lahana and Khullona rival wives, tho former jealous to 
destruction of the beauty of Khullona,—-the latter proud of her 
beauty and throve of her husband, and Durbola (a powerfully 
drawn character) a scheming wicked servant with much self-im¬ 
portance, and serving her own ends by all manner of means 

Bathos is a strong point in Mukunda Ram’s writings A 
sufferer himself, he has ready sympathy for all sufferois, and poor 
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Fullora and poor Khullona are not ordinary sufferers The life 
of Khullona specially is peculiarly evontful and interesting 
Now on the depths of distress and persecuted by a jealous fellow 
wife, and now in raptures in the loving embraces of her lord, 
at one time bewailing the absenoe of Dhanapati, and paitmg 
with her only son who was her stay and her consolation and 
on whom she aidently doted, and at another time restored once 
more to love and to those nearest and dearest to her 

Mu&unda Ram’s language is flowing, perspicuous and musi¬ 
cal A quiet humour porvados Ills poorns 
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I wish this hidoous bagatelle, so adverso to progress, so 
dtliimental to morals, so obnoxious to naturo, were, at once and 
foi good, expunged from the lexicons of all oivilisod nations Write 
that man down an ogrogious ass m gonuine Dogberry style who 
tamely oonsents to vibrate within his ancestral groove, and, 
after perpetuating bushol-fulls of obsolete baibarism for years 
threo score and ten, remorselessly to transmit the odious pro¬ 
gramme to posterity The attempt to palm on tho present gen¬ 
eration the ldiosyncraoies of the past is as ludicrous as to adjust 
round nails and square holes Modem civilisation repudiates 
antiquated formularies It will not rooogmse stereotyped systems 
of psychology because some Twiddledum or Twiddledee, who 
lived when the age of the world could be counted on the digits, 
happened to manufacture the hodge-podge Prescription has lost 
its charms Its esthotic property, if any, has, like unprotected 
camphor, completely evaporated At this fag-end of the nineteenth 
century we are not surely to retrace our steps to Egypt again, 
and to deport the ldola of our drawing rooms to tho sooty regi¬ 
ons of the kitchen We cannot have tho hoarfc to denude tho 
female dress diyino of steel and wkalcbono and to x educe it to 
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mere piece-goods by no means double proof, nor indeed, single 
proof either There ought to be at least some distinction between 
the mistress and the maid If the Aya is unable to offer shelter 
to the unfortunate fugitive who should, for the benefit of all the 
parties concerned, be for a while under an eclipse, it does not 
necessarily follow that Mem Saht b should plead inability too 
Under existing circumstances it will amount to a downnght dese¬ 
cration of the festive board to bury the celestial dilution, radia¬ 
ting through transparent tumblers, withm tho cavities of ugly 
pewter bo vis Men do not light candles to be put under bushels 
You don’t pinch yourself black and blue for Exshaw No 1, to be 
pitched into cobwebbod comers, and to be barefacedly domed boforo 
multitudes, who from personal proclivities, are little at a loss 
what to make of the over-varnished tale Such gross fabrications 
argue a despicable degree of moral cowardice quito unknown even 
in tho days of tho Deluge Eccentricity is now a days the only 
true exponent of a genius His buoyant spirit is not to be 
circumvented by rulo or terrified by the nightmare of custom 
Instead of harassing himself amidst eternal fragments of conven¬ 
tion he 

“ -—a nearer way to tako 

Many boldly deviate from the common track, 

Erom vulgar bounds with bravo disorder part, 

And snatch a grace beyond the reaoh of art, 

Which without passmg through the judgment gams 
The heart, and all its ends at onoe attams ” 

Amidst this umveral franohise is tho human soul to remain 
unfranohised, and hoodwinked to surrender Eree-Will to tho 
ghost of a paltry prescription ? The beast of the field or the fowl 
of the air dischargeth its organic funtions whenever and whom¬ 
ever it listeth, man alone is to torment himself with the hypo¬ 
chondria of opportunities f The author of the clock is to be the 
slavo to the tick of his own invention! Hunger or thirst is not 
the outoomo of volition Man’s will has no more to do with 
eithei than it has with his birth or death 
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The pampered child of luxury, an idle spectatoi of the 
costly viands under which his mahogany groans, would no doubt 
he hungry if ho could, and thus escape the pillory of the tanta¬ 
lising oeremony There is some thing acutely humiliating m 
the lack of power duly to gratify our natural appetites on proper 
occasions It strikes us off, to borrow a school-room illustration, 
from tho rogister of the class to which wo profess to belong, and 
leaves us for tho time being without a name or a local habitation 
Our philosophy forsakes us—we look moomsh, ashamed to put 
foith tho plea of abstmenoe to bo voted non con out of court 
as abundantly falsified by the preliminaries faithfully photogra¬ 
phing the sensualist on our physiognomies How fervently does tho 
piodigal pray, who never prayed beforo, for a momentary restora¬ 
tion of tho emotion drained to the dregs by over-indulgence, not 
so much for the sake of ploasure, a sense by this time quite blunt 
and oallous, but simply to avoid the brand of impotence Will 
gallons of real Worcester recall the relish of tho dish ? Will 
Cooke Kelvey's chronometers season the mutton of tho Municipal 
Market colew do rose reports ? Town censuses, famine aeoounts, 
ayo even magazine articles may bo cooked up to order But who 
will cook up hunger or thirst ? The whole constitution of man 
rebels against such interference, and paints tho face of the tyrant 
with tho acidified substanoes crammed down the throat My 
Lord may play sixes and sevens with my hard cash, but no mo¬ 
ther's son will dictate to my appetites They will have their own 
way and mock all authorities with tho chorus 

" A fig for those by law protected f 
Liberty's a glonous feast f 
Courts for cowards were erected, 

Churches built to please the priest 
“ Night,” sayeth the preacher, “ is the time for rest ” Such 
perhaps may be the case with Sarada and Bar ad a m the gardens 
of Cachar daily exhorted by the powerful rhetono of Father Sam- 
to the strict fulfilment of the second commandment m the 
pre-mosaic decalogue They are m a oonditon to appreciate the 
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foice of the homily and to give expression to that appreciation 
But what about the wretch whom cotton manipulations and pn- 
mogemtuie have conspired to place beyond the pale of* the 
sermqn P To him a single hour of night is an hour too many, in¬ 
asmuch as it involves a gap m the happy alternation of gaming 
»ind ogling the two oardmal virtues enjoined m his holy scrip¬ 
tures Ousted from his feathery bed by fancied discomforts, ho 
reels to the palatial window and espies Adam and Eve of humbler 
life reposmg on their rushy couch, imparodised m each othei’s 
arms “ 0 Hell,” he mechanically exclaims, like his prototype the 
Cormoiant, “ what do mine eyes with grief behold” 1 Hell or no 
hell, however, he will not lend himself to such commonplaoes, and 
entte nous , gentle reader’ he cannot Will you preach regular 
hours to this chip of the old block whom uniform rest has robbed 
of the powor to enjoy it ? Will you stow this pink of the elite 
upstairs and there leave him, immured m an obscure corner, to toss 
from side to side like a collapsing cholera patient, while the babol 
of the upper ten thousand is turned inside out P Antiprandial 
debates will at once prove the death-blow to the cultivation of the 
forensio art We know to our bitter cost how flat, stale, and 
unprofitable, are our Municipal contentions, Mr Blessmgton 
notwithstanding The few globules of wit, that may still linger m 
the feeble sentences hiccuped through the parched lips of the plu¬ 
ralistic chairman, aro absorbed in the transit through tho heatod 
atmosphere of tho hall, and the omnipotent bathos strikes the 
pantmg ears of the dummies as dry as broomstick Luckily the 
lucubrations aim at no highor thesis than night soil and the twice 
abortions—the drainage, which drains neither solids or liquids, 
and the watei supply, so fearfully oblivious of supply Debates 
that purpose to chalk out the future careors of Surgeon Major Miss 
X or the Bight Reverend Miss Y require animation, and who 
ever heard of animations m Tea-cups ’ Besides, if the curfew is to 
drag, m one sweep, all the fashion of the town to their home¬ 
steads, what is to become of theatricals P Is Shakespear to be 
outlawed, and transported beyond the seas ? Aie the eyes of 
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brother Brown of this year 1875, to sooth Dripadi oppressed 
with a cathoho horror of polyandry But both are clear oases of 
puijury and no mistake Orton and Brown ten years ago were 
not the impostors of the present day, any more than Kenealy is 
Oiton or Colcnso is Brown 


THE UTTARAPARA HITAICARI SABHA* 

The twelfth Repoit of the Uttarapara Ilitakan Sabha, that 
is, the Uttarapara Benovolont Society, is before us, and we are 
glad to find that the Society is not only maintaining its existence, 
but increasing in influence year by year The objects of the Sabha 
are good They aro, in the words of the Report, “ to educate the 
poor, to distribute medicines to the indigent sick, to support poor 
widows and orphans, to encourage female education, and to ame¬ 
liorate the social, moral and mtolleotual condition of the inhabi¬ 
tants of Uttarapara and the places adjoining ” How far the 
Society accomplished theSe objects dunng the year 1874-75, will 
appear from the details given below — 



Rs 

As 

P 


Education of boys 

10 

13 

6 a 

month 

Distribution of medicines 

2 

10 

11 

Do 

Female Education 

35 

15 

3 

Do 


In what way the Sabha “ ameliorates the sooial and moral 
condition of the inhabitants of Uttarapara and the placos adjoin¬ 
ing,” the Report does not tell us, though it does tell us that for 
ameliorating the “ intellectual” condition of the said inhabitants, 
three Leoturos were delivered dunng the last year on the follow¬ 
ing subjects —“On Nationality,” “On Bengal Ryots,” and 
“ on the Morals of Kalidasa ” Though the Sabha, on acoount 
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* The Twelfth Annual Report of the Uttaiapaia Hitakan Sabha 1874 75 
Calcutta J G Chattcrjca & Co 6 Press, 1875 
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of its limited income, is unable to do much good, it is doubtless 
doing some good, we are therefore glad that it exists, and shall 
be still more glad to hear of its prospenty A "vast deal ol good 
might be done to the oountry, if sunilai Sabhas were established 
mall the considerable towns and \illages of Bengal, the mem¬ 
bers of the Uttarapara Hitakan Sablia, therefore, deserve praise 
for having set on foot a good ivoik, and wo trust then example 
lull be imitated by the inhabitants of other towns and villages 
The members of the Hitakan Sabha w ill, we tiust, excuse us 
for making one or two remaiks of a practical nature, not m the 
spint of carping criticism, but solely with the view of rendenng 
the society more useful than it is at presont In the first place, 
the Sabha ought to confine its attention to the accomplishment of 
one object only, or two objects at the most It has at present no 
less than,/?**? objects, Jhst y the education of the poor , secondly , the 
gratuitous distribution of medicine, thi/dly, the support of wi¬ 
dows and orphans, four thly , the promotion of female education , 
and fifthly and lastly, the giand ohjett of “ameliorating the social, 
moral and intellectual condition of the inhabitants of Uttarapara 
and Jthe hdjommg places ” Now, it slrkes us, that any one of 
these objects is large enough to become the scope of any Sabha, 
and to exhaust all its energies It is only by division of labour 
that a work can be done thoroughly and well It seems to us that 
the Hitakan Sabha has too many irons in the fire, and therefore it 
does not do any thing completely It looks like a benevolent 
Bon Quixote, going about “ Uttarapara and the adjoining places,” 
and seeking to redress every imaginable grievance, social, moral 
and intellectual It no doubt sounds very grand that the Sabha 
has so many wide and noble objects in view, but the question is, 
is the Sabha able to accomplish any one of those objects tho¬ 
roughly P It spends 36 Rs a month for female education, 10 Rs 
for the education of poor hoys, and 2 Rs for mediome Why 
not spend those 48 Rs —and that is by no means a mighty sum— 
in one objeot only ? Why fntter it away on an infinite variety 
of objects ? We trust the members of the Hitakan Sabha will 
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take this humble suggestion mto consideration 

In the second place, we find fiorn the Abstract of Cash Ac¬ 
count that the Secretary has in his hands the goodly balance of 
no less a sum than Es 513, annas 11 and pies 9, and yet the 
whole sum collected dui mg the last year was only Es 1164 
What on earth is the use of such a laige balance m hand ? A 
benevolent society, like the one whose Export is before us, should 
have no balance m hand It ought to spend every pice it gets, 
tiustmg for the conduct of its futuie opciations to the liberality of 
the membois and of the public The public might justly say— 

“ the Hitakan Sabha deserves no support, it is eithei too rich or 
too idle—the balance m hand being half the yearly income ” Wo 
should prefer the Hitakan Sabha to get mto debt, and then to go 
to the public and say—“ Our operations are so extensive that we 
have got mto debt, you must help us ” The public are not in¬ 
clined to believe that a benevolent socioty can be doing much 
when half its yeaily income lies idle in the iron chest P Is the 
sum of 36 Es a month sufficient to educate all the girls of 
Uttarapara and the adjoining places ? Does the paltry sum of 
10 Es a month accomplish the great woik of edueatmg the poorjL 
Is two Eupees worth of medicine sufficient to cure all the “ in¬ 
digent siok” of Uttarapara and the adjoining places ? If not, 
why keep unspent the sum of Es 513 ? We hope wo shall read 
m the next year’s Eeport of the Hittakaii Sabha that it has gone 
deeply into debt 

A third advice to the Sabha is, that it should have recourse 
to less paraphernalia than at present His Excellency the 
Viceroy, we see, is the Patron of the Society The Governor- 
General is exceedingly kmd-hearted, and likes to enoourage 
the people of this country m every good work, but we greatly 
doubt whether His Lordship would have aooepted the post of Pa¬ 
tron, if he had been informed that tho Sabha spent only 48 Es* 
a month m the cause of benevolenoe and national amelioration 
"flien we have Honorary members amongst whom is Col G B 
JIalleson, away m Mysoie, Life members , and non-resident 
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members, m the list of which we find half the names of the bar 
of the High Court m Calcutta Why all this bright array of dis¬ 
tinguished names when tho extent of bonevolenoo is only 48 Its 
a month ? 

The last remark we shall make is akin to the thud Wo 
find that the Society spent last year the sum of Its 74 m punt¬ 
ing its Report, and Rs 7 m printing letters, that is to say, a 
Society whioh spends 48 Its a month m benevolence spends 81 
Rs a year in publishing a record ot that benevolence Is it im¬ 
possible to do good without sounding a trumpet p Is the ait of 
doing good by stealth, whioh was the practico of our forefathors, 
forgotten by their more civilized descendants ? Must tho perfoi- 
mance of a minimum of good be accompamod with a maximum 
ot noise ? A word is sufficient to the wise, and we trust our 
good friends of the Hitokan Sahha will tako tho hint 


WHY HAS MAN’S SEARCH AFTER HAPPINESS 

FAILED ? 


By A Hindustani 

In conducting an argument as in performing a journey, it is 
desirable at times to pause and enquire how far we have got, and 
where we are We have been treading a path which may be 
called the royal highway to Happiness Like the bloody way 
on which the scene of the beautiful parable of the good Samaritan 
was laid by our Lord, or like those formidable pathways m the 
Arabian deserts where scattered bones and skulls indicate the 
sudden interment of hosts of travellers under irresistible waves 
of rising sand, it is a road full of danger Some have doubtlessly 
passed through it m a brave, triumphant manner, holding up 
their crests and banners, and scattering the trophies, of victory 
around thorn But multitudes m all ages have fallen down, 
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wounded and dead, at a considerable distance from the goal of 
happiness m which it terminates It is melancholy mdeod to 
llimk of the intellects that have been rumed, of the ability that 
has been paralyzed, atld the vigor that has been wasted m this 
dangerous pathway But I am not to moralise and whine, and 
so I must at once come to tho point Among those who have 
lamentably, not to say egregiously, failed m their search alter 
happiness, the ancient philosophers as a class occupy the most 
prominent place Then failure was as conspicuous as their search 
was eager What is its cause 9 Tho cause, as I said m my 
last lecture, is twofold They failed, m tho first place, because 
they conducted the important enquiry in a wrong spirit They 
adopted the spirit of wrangling rather than that of modest 
enquiry They adopted tho spirit of pnde and Belf-suffk lency 
rather than that of diffidence and docility They adopted the 
spmt of proud contempt for the popular manifestations of 
faith, rather than the spint of reverence winch all that was truo 
in current traditions and mythologios should have inspired And 
lastly, they adopted that spurt of levity which made it impossible 
for them to reduce to practice the sacred truths which oould not 
but commend themselves even to their doubting mmds In fine, 
they failed most lamentably becauso they prosecuted the enquiry 
m an improper spirit This was what may be called tho subjectu e 
oause of their failure But there was also an external or objective 
reason of thoir miserable discomfiture They, m the second place, 
pursued a wi ong method of investigation They prosecuted the 
enquiry in a wrong spirit, and pursued what may ho called a 
wrong line of search They trod a wrong load, or rather a wrong 
hy-path connected with the mam road No wonder they failed 
most shamefully and most lamentably f Had e\en the first cause 
of their failure not existed or operated, the seeond oause would 
have of itself led them to the errors into which they fell, and the 
ignominious defeat they sustained Had they prosecuted the 
inquiry m a proper spmt, m the spmt of modesty, humility 
and docility, then adherence to a wrong method of investigation 
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or their misfortune m treading a wrong path would have moat 
surely resulted in a failure Lot me illustrate this by a well known 
example You will admit that the great expedition which has 
' rendered the name of Columbus a household woid in the civilised 
world, and m several parts even of the uncivilised world, was, as 
regards the original design of the bold navigator, a signal 
failure His object m his hazardous onterpnze was to discover a 
new and untiodden way to the golden legions of the East, to 
those fair and feitile provinces the wealth of which had stimulated 
the cupidity of the foiemost nations of Christendom And though 
he rendered Ins name immoital by the discovery of a new world, and 
by throwing opon to European avarice mines of wealth nearly as 
extensive and as inexhaustible as those to which ho had determined 
to discover a new path, his original object was defeated Whj ? 
Did he prosecute the joume> in a wrong spirit? No All the 
personal qualifications needed to ensure success in a nautical 
enterpiize, he possessed in an emient degree The heart to dare, 
the hand to do, the skill to guide the vessels, the addross to 
direct the men, the courage to brave difficulties of the most appal¬ 
ling description, the wisdom to foiesee and disarm opposition ,— 
all those subjeotn e qualifications or excellencies weio there, and 
yet the expedition was not succi ssful ! Why ? Simply be( ause 
Columbus performed a wrong journey, trod a wiong road And 
bo granting even that the ancient philosophers hid all the esotene 
virtues needed to ensure success in leligious enqimy, thoir failure 
can he easily explained by a simple reference to the fact that they 
puisued a wrong method of investigation What was this method 9 
To settle this question we must, m the first place, try to 
ascertain what method of imostigation they puisued m their 
purely philosophical enquiries Let it he borne m mind, that 
their failure as philosophers was as conspicuous and as disgi aceful 
as their failure as theologians They failed m the domain of 
philosophy as they failed m the domain of religious enquiry, and 
the cause of their failure m eithei of these provinces of thought 
or sphoies of investigation was the same To philosophical 
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enquiries they bi ought an improper spirit, tho spirit of pugnacity 
and arrogance, and a signal and eggregious failure was the 
consequence They also adopted a wiong mothod of investigation 
m their attempt to solve the impoitant problems of philosophy , 
and it also brought them to an ignominious discomfiture They 
left the region of fact and discovery and jumped into that of 
doubt and uncertainty,—passed fiom tho domain of truth into tho 
domain of groundless conjoctuie Instead of examining the 
phenomena of which they were cognizant, and deducing important 
tiuthsfroma largo induction of facts, they attempted to discover 
what they woie pleased to call “ tlio essences” of things Instead 
of ascertaining what was knowablom tho visible and perceptible 
universe, they tiled to ascertain what was unknowablo Com- 
tism, both as a phase of philosophical thought and as a re¬ 
ligious vagary, is justly held at a discount among reasonable 
people But it has borrowed from that common sense, of which 
it has made a goneral shipwreck, a feature which is worthy of 
some degree of praise It offors a very sound advice when it 
asks philosophers and scientists to observe, note and register tho 
phenomena they are cognizant of This is the most important 
preliminaiy step m all philosophical and scientific investigations, 
and its prominent recognition is tho only icdeemmg feature of a 
phase of thought which is maivellously akm to those of which 
wo cannot but take notice m a luuatic asylum But Comte 
commits a grievous mistake as soon as he takes upon himself the 
responsibility of pioscubmg all metaphysical enquiry by confining 
the entire business of philosophy to a simple registration of 
obseived phenomena Phenomena necessarily suggest the idea of 
laws, and laws as necessarily indicate the presence of a divine 
agency or the forth-putting of a divine powor And so a transi¬ 
tion from physics to metaphysics, and from metaphysics to 
theology is not merely desirable but mevitabla Comte lays 
down a good and sure foundation, but he shows his folly in 
obsj^nately refusing to build thereon The ancient philosophers 
were as fond of building as he seoms to have been averse to it, 


1 
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but they raised their aenal eastlcs, not on the suro foundation of 
facts, but on that of baseless conjectures and groundless fancies 
They wore too high-minded to examine things, and so they tiled 
to get into the ossences of things They were too wiso to waste 
their energies on earthly topics, and so thoy complacently philo¬ 
sophized on subjects which were tianscondental and ethereal This 
was the wrong method of investigation which ruined thorn as 
philosophors This was also the method of investigation which 
ruined them as theologians In theology also they departed trom 
the region of fact into that of oonjectuio, from the domain ot 
truth into that of doubt and uncertainty They demised tho 
knowablo, and m attempting to discover the unknowable they 

Reason’d high 

Of providence, foreknowledge, will and fate, 

Fixed fate, free will, foreknowledge absolute, 

And found no end in wandering mazes lost 
In metaphysics instead of noting and registering psychologic il 
phenomona and deducing warrantable conclusions thorofrom, 
they tued to ascertam how matter makes an impiossion upon 
the mmd, how external objects send their images into tho 
sonsorium, whether tho testimony of the senses is after all reli¬ 
able, whether the phonomenal is the real, that which is seen 
is that which is And after firing volleys of hair-splittmg dis¬ 
tinctions and subtlo arguments they came to tho very consoling 
conclusion that perhaps the world was an illusion, and they them- 
Behes were frightful phantoms ’ In like manner, m theological 
enquiry thoy refused to note the phenomena of their moral nature, 
to examine their moral ideas, dispositions aud feelings, and deduce 
warrantable conclusions with reference to their present rum and 
futuro perfectibility Thoso things were too easy to attract their 
thinking power and logioal acumen, and so they tried to ascertam 
how God exists, how the comprehensive scheme of divine ad¬ 
ministration oonsists with those of its evolutions which are called 
special providences, how divine sovereignty consists with hu^pan 
accountability, how prodestmation on tho part of the Creator 
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agrees with freedom of the will on the part of the creature And 
alter a world of debate and controversy they came to the comfor¬ 
table conclusion, that the highest truths of religion were di earns, 
and that the best thing man oould do was to reason and argue 
like a rational being, to eat like a glutton and die like a beast ? 

Tins is preoisely the mistake into which educated young men 
now fall when, at the very threshold of tkorr religions enquiry, 
they try to understand and fathom such mysteries as the dootrmo 
of the Holy Trinity As m my intercourse with eduoated natives 
I havo found no objection against Christianity urged moie frequent¬ 
ly or more vehemently than that based upon that inscrutable 
doctrine, lot me take the liberty of making a few observations 
on it I must first of all toll you candidly that, in trying to 
comprehend and speculate upon a doctrine which is the most 
unsearchable of all mysteries, you aro resorting to that wrong 
method of investigation which proved so decidedly ruinous m the 
case of the philosophers of antiquity You are passing away from 
the region of discovery into that of conjecture, from the province of 
tho knowabh mto that of the unknowable The doctrine of the 
Trinity is a mystery which we do not understand, which wo can not 
understand I am aware that theologians have vory unwisely tried 
to define and illustrate the dootnne, but all their efforts to elucidate 
what they themselves could not possibly undeistand have only 
mystified it They confidently affirm that there is a trinity m 
unity, and a unity in trinity in every thing that you soe, and 
that therefore all nature combines to illustrate the holy mystery 
The human body, consistmg as it does of blood, muscles and 
bones, is an apt example of unity m trinity and trinity in unity 
Tho inner man consistmg of tho mind, the spirit and the soul, 
that is of mental, spiritual and animal natures, is another But 
it has not ocoured to our worthy theologians that these are pro¬ 
perly not good examples of trinity in unity and unity in trinity, 
that there is not as much difference between tho Father and Son 
as there is botwoon the blood and bones or between our spiritual 
and carnal natuios, and that an attompt to illustrate what is not 
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understood and can not be understood is ludicrously foolish The 
doctrine of the Holy Trinity is entirely beyond our compielien- 
sion All tho terms wo employ aie misleading Whon we say 
that there are throe Hypostases or Pei sons m the Godhead, you 
at once jump to the conclusion that there are three such persons 
in one being as Peter, James and John And you justly wonder 
how that could be f But you are not wan anted in forming that 
notion, foi we do not by these phrases expect you to form any 
ldoa of that sort When we say that in the Godhead there is a 
Unity in Trinity and a Trinity m Unity, you at onoo count one, 
two and three, and oxclaim —“ how can that be f ” But wo do 
not expect you td resort to joui arithmetic for lelief All that 
wo mean, when we make uso of those expiessions, is that thero is 
a threefold distinction in tho Godhead What this distinction 
is we know nothing about Soemg that we know nothing about 
tho distinction, and do not in the slightest degreo understand it, we 
cannot, it is evident, say whother it agrees with or runs coun¬ 
ter to reason We must first form an idea boforo we can discover 
congruity or incongruity in it, but as m this case we have no 
idea, our attempt to see congruity or incongruity m it is idle 
But it has boon said that we believe what wo do not understand, 
and so act voiy foolishly Yos—if there is folly m believing 
things we do not understand, we confess to it We boliovo in 
the existenoo and omnipresence of God without understanding 
these things, in the union of our bodies with our souls without 
understanding it, and m tho possibility of mattor acting upon 
the mind without understanding it 

But to return That the ancient philosophers as a olass 
pursued a wrong method of investigation is proved by the addi 
tional faot that tho vory best of thorn contented themselves with 
playmg at specious generalizations m tho legion of moral and 
religious philosophy Professor Tyndall’s pompous theory, trac¬ 
ing the complex phenomena of naturo to a pnmoidial form, is 
only an improved edition of tho theories which wero maintained 
and paraded m what may be called tho dim twilight of philoso- 
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phical investigation Philosophers were not wanting, some five 
or six centuries before the bnth of our Lord, who wcro willing to 
do thoroughly what Professor Tyndall has attempted in our ago, 
mz , to find out something into which they could by a single sweep 
rosolve all the ton thousand varieties of objects noticeable in this 
lower creation Some of them looked upon water as tho mate) m 
p) ima, and squeezed or rather dissolved ovory thing living into it 
Others conferred this konoi upon air, and otliois upon fire, while 
the Pythagoreans were not satisfied till they had roduced tho 
whole world with its cver-shiftmg phenomena to mathematical 
lmos and arithmetical digitb f This spirit of mad generalization 
haunted tho ancient philosophers wherover they went, and 
rendered then speculations on moral philosophy gorgoous tissues 
of what may bo called learned nonsense Even Plato, so far 
m advance of his ago, could not break through tho trammels of 
this spirit In almost all his lamous Dialogues, which are 
universally admired for their ingenuity, subtlety and general 
excellence, ho tuos to geneialize on a gigantic scale within tho 
Bphero of morals IPe tries to ledueo all virtue to justice as his 
predecessors tried to reduco the whole visible universe to mattor 
Truth, love, bonovolence, mercy, compassion, courage, energy and 
activity, m a word all virtues activo and passive were squeezed, 
tortured and commuted into justice Now, this process was oortainly 
calculated to please the nnnd and tickle tho imagination and tho 
fancy, but thero was nothing in it calculated to feed and nourish 
tho soul Modom philosophers have also followed his examplo 
Some of them have tried to reduco all virtues, porsonal and social, 
to benevolence, making that the primary and original disposition, 
and othois but subordinate and denvativo passions or tcmpois 
But the disquisitions of these acute reasonors have been, as it 
were, pmposely burlesquod by those reasonors who have boldly 
tracod all virtue, active and passive, private and public, to selfish¬ 
ness, tho original passion with which wo, human beings, have been 
endowed f Thoie aie tlioso amongst us here who aio trying to 
deduce all the attubutes of tho Godhead bom tho single attribute 
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of love divine God is love, and because He is love, Ho is just 
and true, bonovolent and compassionate, merciful and gracious 
But it is equally possible to trace all tlio attributes of God 
to tho divine faithfulness Tho Bible says that God is Love The 
Biblo also says that God is Truth God cannot bo true to His 
nature and truo to IIis creation without loving IIis creatures 
Hence tho divine Love proceeds fiom the diuno Truthfulnoss 
And in tho same manner all tho other attributes of God may bo 
derived from the divine Faithfulnoss Nay, wo go further and 
affirm that, if we go on philosophising and subtlismg in this 
fashion, wo can piove that all the attubutes of God are derivable 
fiom IIis unlimited power God is possessed of power limitless 
and illimitable, and IIo cannot but bo conscious of it Now, tho 
consciousness of such boundless -power cannot but produce a 
corresponding feeling of generosity, and gonerosity is inseparably 
linked with all tho virtuos of whioh the divmo character is the 
centre and the sourco I do not maintain that this argument is 
faultless—but I affirm that if wo havo nothing more to do than 
play at generalisations, hero is an extensive'field for tho employ¬ 
ment of our ingenuity and skill 

I think I have said enough to prove, that the second great 
cause of the gross failuro of tho philosophers of antiquity in their 
pursuit after truth and happiness was tho wrong method of 
investigation to which they had recourse Their mistake or fault 
was twofold They woro guilty of a subjective and an objoctivo 
mistake Their subjective mistake was, that they piosecuted this 
all-important enquiry or search in an improper spirit, tho spirit 
of fnvolity, self-sufficiency and pugnacity Their objoctivo 
mistoko was, that they resorted to and utilized a wrong method of 
investigation, audaciously overleaping tho wall of partition that 
sepaiates the region of discovery from the region of conjeoture, and 
wasting tho eommendablo onoi gy of their really superior minds 
on enigmas which could not possibly bo unriddled by tho 
human mtelloct, ratkei than oontentmg themselves with in¬ 
disputable conclusions dcducible from facts winch they could 
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easily take notice of and examine This -wrong method ot 
investigation was not confined to one subject or one senes 
of subjects It was ubiquitous in all tho fields of enquuy 
which in those early days stimulated and employed tho 
cunosity of men Every branch of scienoo or philosophy boio 
vestiges of its blighting mfluonco and withoung power Every 
branch of seienco or philosophy was poisoned and paralysed 
rather than fed and nounshod by this demon The sciences 
which come under the head of Physics shrunk under its deleteri¬ 
ous mfluenoOs into an enquiry into “ essencos,” and gavo birth to 
a vanety of hair-splittmg disquisitions so puzzling and so mislead¬ 
ing, that the learned wero induced to look upon the woild as an 
illusion and quostion their own existence Metaphysics became 
under tho guidance of this ovil star a tissue of quibbles and 
subtleties, tho very sight of which is a weariness to the mind and 
a torment to the eyo, while tho scienoo of theology and morals 
was tortured theoretically into a species of universal scepticism, 
and practically into a scheme of gross epicurism And the grisly 
demon continued to reign undistuibod for a senes of ages which 
it is difficult almost to count, and threatened even m tho Middle 
Ages to extinguish the light of knowledge as decidedly as it had 
done in ancient times But its fato was sealed, and its long day 
of tnumph ultimately came to an end The mductivo method of 
reasoning, that which gives to facts the supremacy which was for¬ 
merly given to thoones, has revolutionised tho spheres of human 
thought so completely that, but for certain msano speculations 
ventilated in these days, our greatest wonder would be that con¬ 
clusions so monstrous as those which flourished in ancient timos 
could possibly have been entertained by human beings out of tho 
mad house 

A nogativo suggests a positive, and a wrong mothod of in¬ 
vestigation suggosts a right method of onquiry, just as a wrong 
road prosupposos a right road I cannot better conclude this 
discourse—purposely made easy and rambling—than by pointing 
out that mothod of investigation which is universally accepted as 
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the oorrect ono, and which has boon nllowod by what may bo 
called universal suffrage to supeisedo the questionable style of 
reasoning which wo have pointed out In religious onqumes the 
fact, that (rod has given a revelation of His will to guide us, 
through lile and thiough death, may bo presupposed, it being 
oonsonant with tho verdict of our common sonse, our moral con¬ 
sciousness, and the general consent of mankind Wherever you 
go, you find tho fact behoved m and maintained Tho pros 
are piopeily speaking tho whole world, and the cons a few 
individuals eithei blinded by pride or misled by what may justly 
bo called a mere prejudice A revelation being assumed, its 
bestowal becomes a lustoiical fact, and must need lest on that 
speeios of evidonce which provos the reality of any by-gone oc¬ 
currence of history It must rost its claim to universal credence 
and vonoration on testimony such as cannot be gainsaid, testi¬ 
mony which we cannot rojoct without confining our knowledge 
simply to what we see, hear, smell, taste or feel Those, who 
have tho loisure, and the learning and tho discrimination needed, 
should e\ammo tho lustoiical ovidonce on which the claims of 
each of the pionnnent religions of the world are based And m 
this way the levelation which is true may be separated from that 
which is false This is a correct method of investigation, but it 
lequires more tiammg and moie intelligence than people gener¬ 
ally possess, and theiefoio somo other method of investigation 
must be pointed out suited to peisons of all degreos of intelligence 
from the learned fow down the ignorant many Cultivate the 
habit of reflection, and examine the facts of your moral nature 
The little world withm you piesents facts as well calculated to 
mako an impression on your mmds as the rising of the sun above 
the hoiizon is calculated to make an impression upon your senses 
Examine theso tacts, look into your dispositions, feelings, dosires 
and aspnations Face and question and cross examine your pas¬ 
sions and appetites, and see m what condition they are,—whether 
they are m their pnstme stato of purity and mnoceney, or whe¬ 
ther they have boon misdirected and disorganized by sin and 
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iniquity A closo examination of the present state of your souls 
will disolose your religious wants and necessities, and the most 
irrepressible longings and yearnings of your spiritual nature 
Now you have got some data to base your reasonings upon You 
know what your religious wants and necessities aie,—you know 
what the highost longings and the sublimest yearnings of your 
undying soul are I Woll, examine the religions with which you 
come in contact, and see which of these forms of faith meets 
these wants and necessities, and satisfies these longings and these 
yearnings You may depend upon it that the religion that satisfies 
all the highest necessities and yoamnlgs of your souls is from God 
Suppose I am suffering from a complicated and lingering malady, 
and these different kinds of remedies aro prescribed to me by 
three different doctors My first duty decidedly is to ascertain 
what my wants *n a medical point of view are I may not be 
able to understand the pathology or nature and causes of the 
disease I have to groan under, but, what my felt wants are 
I can understand bettei than any physician can possibly do 
My head aches peipotually, I need deliverance from ohronio 
headache I loathe food,—I need appetite such as may make 
food agreeable to me My stomach is dreadfully vitiated— 
I neod something that may restore my digestive organs to their 
proper functional action I am wastmg and wasted, I need 
something that may deliver me from dobiljjy, and impart tone 
and vigor to my system I groan under a painful sense of 
shattered hoalth,—I need that which will substitute a sense of 
health for this moibid consciousness These are my wants, and 
certainly no doctor knows them better than I do Well, I try 
the first of the prescribed kinds of remedies, and I find that 
it does not remove a single complaint from my body It 
certainly is not the thing I need I try the second, and 
it removes two or three of my complaints, and adds a few 
new ones to the black catalogue This also is not the thing 
I need# I try the third, and it removes one by one all the 
complaints fiom wlnoh I suffor It delivers me from my torment- 
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mg headache, gives mo the appetite I have lost, removes all dis¬ 
temper from my stomach, livor and spleen, imparts tone and energy 
to my decaying body, and relieves me of the oppressive sense 
of ill-health under which I smart and groan Is not this the 
remedy that I am in search of ? In this way, the religion whieh 
meets and satisfies all tho highost wants and cravings, tho subh- 
mest longings and yearnings of our naturo, is the thing, the moral 
remedy which our souls loudly and plaintively cry foi from the 
depths of their distiess It is the God-given panacoa for all 
our woes, and its uvals aro so many nostrums which ought to be 
thrown away and cast ovci board 


A SCENE FROM CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 
Time 17 th July 1851 

PLACE, THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLY AT PARIS 

On the Tribune M Victor Hugo —But publications of an¬ 
other colour, journals of another shade expressing most mcon- 
testibly the view of Government, for they are sold in the streots 
with privilege, and to tho exclusion of all the others—these cry 
to us—“ you are right,—the monarchy of legitimacy is impos¬ 
sible , the monarohy of right divine and of pnnoiple is dead, but 
the other, tho monarohy of glory, the empire—this is not only 
possible but necossary ” Such is the language held out to us 

It is the other side of tho monarchical question Let us 
examine it And first of all—the monarohy of glory—do you 
say ? Hold You have glory ? show it to us (Merriment) I 
should be cunous to see the glory of this our present Government 
(Laughter and cheers on tho left)—the glory which bolongs to 
you 1 

Let us see it Your glory where is it P I search foi it I 
look around me, of what is it oomposed P 
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M Lepic —You had better ask your father 
M Victor Hugo —What are tho elements ot it ? What is 
it that I have before me ? What is it that wo have before our 
eyes ? All our liberties taken as it wero m a trap, one after the 
other, and ganotted, universal suffrage, betrayed, given up, mu¬ 
tilated, socialist programmes ending m a Jesuitical polioy, for 
Government, an immense mtugue (Movoment,) which history will 
perhaps oall a plot (Great sensation), I do not know what extra¬ 
ordinary secret understanding it is that gives to the Republic, the 
Empue for its end, and which makes of five hundred thousand 
functionaries a sort of Bonapartist freo-masonry in the midst of 
the nation * All reform adjourned or abused, disproportionate and 
onerous taxes on the poople maintained or ro-established, a stato 
of siege fettering five departments, Pans and Lyons put under 
surveillance, amnesty refused, transportation aggravated, depor¬ 
tation voted, groans at the Lasbah of Bone, tortures at Belle-Isle, 
casematos whore matting would not be left to rot, but where men 

are left to rot f -(Sonsation) The press tracked, the jury 

picked,—not enough of justice and a gieat deal too much of 
polioe, misery below, anarchy abovo, arbitrariness, pressure, in¬ 
iquity f Outside,—the skeleton of the Roman Republic (Ap¬ 
plause on tho left) 

Voice on the right —It is the indictment of tho Republic 

M the President —Let him go on Do not interrupt him 
This confirms that the tribune is free Continue (Very good 1 
Very good » from the left) 

M Charras —In spite of you 

M Victor Hugo—The gallows, that is to say, Austna 
(Movoment) standing ovor Hungary, over Milan, ovorVomce, 
Sicily given up to fusillade, the hope of nationalities m Prance 
destroyed, the inner tie of pooples rent asunder, every where 
nght trod under foot, m the north, as m tho south, at Cassel as at 
Palermo, a hidden coalition of kings which waits only for the 
occasion, our diplomacy muto,—I do not wish to say accomplice, 
somebody who is alwajs cowardly befoio somebody who is always 
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insolent, Turkey left without support against the Czar and forced 
to abandon the prosonbod, Kossuth dying in a dungeon of Asia 
Minor,—behold where we are f France bends down her head, 
Napoleon shudders with shame m his tomb, and five or six thou¬ 
sand rogues cry —Long live the empei oi 1 Is it all this that you 
call your glory forsooth ? (Profound agitation) 

M De Ladevansaye —It is the Republic which has given 
us all this 

M the President —It is also to the Government of the Re¬ 
public that one attributes all this as a reproach 

M Victor Hugo —Now, about your empire, lot us talk of it 
I wish to talk of it much (Laughter on the left) 

M Viellard —Nobody thinks of it, as you know very well 
M Victor Hugo —Grentlmeh, murmurs as much as you like 
but no equivocation I am told nobody thinks of the empire 
I have a habit of teaung away masks 

Nobody thinks of tho empire do you say ? What signifies 
then these paid cries of —Long lue the empei or 1 A simple ques¬ 
tion ,—Who pays for them ? 

Nobody thinks of the empire, you have just heard it ’ What 
signifies then these words of treneial Changamier, those allusions 
to the pretonans debauched, applauded by you ? What signifies 
these words of M Thiers, equally applauded by you,—-The 
empire— it’s a fact accomplished ? 

What signifies this ridiculous and begged petition for the 
prolongation of powers 9 

What is the prolongation if you please ? It is the consulat 
for life Whither loads the oonsulat for life ? To the empire 
Gentlemen, there is here an intrigue f An intrigue I tell you f 
I have the right to sift it I shall sift it Come, let us let the 
broad light of day upon it 

France must not be taken by surprise, to find itself one fine 
morning saddled with an emperor without knowing why f 
(Applause) * 

An emperor 1 Let us discuss the pretention a little 
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What f Because there has been a man who gamed the battle 
of Marengo, and who has reigned,—you wish to reign, you 
who have not gamed but the battle of Satory f (Laughter) 

M Ferdinand Barrot*—These three years he gams a battle, 
that of order against anarchy 

M Victor Hugo —What 1 Because ten centuries ago, 
Charlemagne after forty years of glorj, lot fall upon the lace of 
the globe a sceptre and a sword so huge that no body afterwards, 
has been able or has dared to touch them,—and yet there were in 
the interval men who were called Philippe-Augustus, Francis the 
fiist, Henry the Fourth, Louis the Fourteenth f What 1 Because 
a thousand years after,—for it requires not less than a thousand 
years of gestation to Humanity to pioduee similar men, because 
a thousand years after, another genius came, who picked up this 
sword and this sceptre, who stood straight up over the oontment, 
who made history so gigantic and grand that it dazzles still, who 
enchained Revolution m Fiance and unchained it m Europe, who 
has given to his name the brilliant synonyms of Rrvoli, Jena, 
Esslmg, Fnedland, Montmirail 1 What 1 Because after ten years 
of a glory immense, of a glory almost fabulous on account of its 
grandeur, he has, m his turn, let fall from oxhaustion, this sceptre 
and this glaive that had accomplished* so many colossal things, 
you come, you, you wish, you, to take them up after him, as he 
took them up, he, Napoleon, after Charlemagne, and grasp m 
your little hands this soeptre of Titans, this sword of giants 1 
And why P (Long applause ) What 1 After Augustus, Augus- 
tulus* ? What I Because we have had Napoleon tho Groat, we 
must have Napoleon the Little f (Applause on tho left, cries and 
hisses on the right The sitting is interrupted for several mi¬ 
nutes Inexpressible tumult) 

Voice from the left —M tho President, wo have heard M 
Berryer, the right must hear M Victor Hugo Silence the 
majority 

.> M Savatier-Laroche —Respect is due to great orators 
(From the left,—Very good f ) 
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M De La Moskowa —M the President ought to make the 
Government of the Republic respected m the person of tho Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic 

M Lepic —The Republic is dishonored f 
M De La Moskowa —These gentlemon cry, Long live the 
Mipublic, and msult the President 

M Ernest De Girardm —Napoleon Bonaparte has obtained 
six millions of votos, you msult the elect of the people f (Great 
agitation on the ministerial benches M the Piesident trios in 
vain to make himself heard m the midst of the noise) 

M De La Moskowa —And from tho mmistonal benches not 
a word of indignation bursts forth at such words f 

M Baroche, minister for foreign affairs —Discuss, but do not 
msult 

M the President —You have the right to contest the abroga¬ 
tion of article 45 according to law, but you have not tho right to 
insult f (Applause of the extrome left redoubles and oovers tho 
voice of M the President) 

M Tho Minister for foroign affairs—You discuss projocts 
that do not exist, and you msult T (Applause from the extreme 
left contmues) 

A Member of tho extreme left —It was necessary to dofond 
the Republic yesterday when it was attacked f 

M the President —The opposition has affeoted to cover with 
applause both mine observation and the observation of tho 
minister which mmo had preceded 

I said to M Victoi Hugo that he has perfectly the right to 
contest the suitability of demanding the revision of article 45, in 
torms of law, but that he has not the right of discussing under an 
insulting form a personal candidateship which is not at stako 
Voice from the extreme left —But yes,—it is at stake 
M Charras —You have seen it yourself, at Dijon, faoe to face 
M tho President —I call you to ordor hero, because I am 
Piesident At Dijon I respocted tho proprieties, and I was 
silent 
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M Cliarras —They havo not dono tho same by you 
M Victor Hugo —I reply to M the minister and to M the 
President, who accuso mo of insulting the President of tho Re¬ 
public, that, having constitutional right to accuso M the Presi¬ 
dent of the Republic, I shall use that right on tho day I shall 
judge suitable, and I shall not lose my time m offending him, 
but it is not insulting him to say that ho is not a great man 
(Loud protests on somo benches of the right) 

M Bnffaut —Your insults cannot attain him 
M Do Caulaincourt —There aro calumnies which are power¬ 
less to roach him, know that well 

M the President —If you go on, after my warning, I shall 
call you to order 

M Victor Hugo —Here is what I have got to say, and 
M, the President will not hinder mo completing my explanation 
(Great agitation) 

What wo ask from M tho President, responsible for the 
Republic, what we kopo from him, what we have the right to 
expect firmly from him, is, not that ho should hold power liko a 
great man, but, that he should quit it liko an honest man 
On the left —Very good, vory good 1 
M Clary —Do not calumniate him m the meantime 
M Victor Hugo —Those who insult him aio amongst his 
friends, uko say, that on the sooond Sunday of May he will not 
resign the power entrusted to him purely and simply, as he ought 
unless he be a seditious plotter 

Voice from the left —And a perjurer T 
M Viellard —These are calumnies, M Victor Hugo knows 
it well 

M Victor Hugo—Gentlemen of the majority, you have 
suppressed the liberty of the press, would you suppress the 
liberty of the tribune ? (Movement) I come not to ask a favor, 
I demand liberty of speech Tho soldier, hindered in doing Ins 
duty, breaks his sword, if the liberty of the tnbuno is doad, tell 
me bo, that I may destroy my commission On the day the 
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tribune shall bo no longer free, I shall descend, never to mount it 
again (From the nght,—A dreadful calamity, truly T ) The 
tribune without liberty is acceptable only to the orator without 
self-respect (Frofound sensation) 

Well, I shall see if the tribune is respected I continue 
No 1 After Napoleon the Great, I would not have Napoleon the 
Littlo l 

Gome, let us respect great things A truce to parodies f To 
be able to put an eagle upon the flags, one must have an eaglo at 
the Tuilenes f Wheio is the eagle ? (Long applause) 

M Leon Faucher The orator insults tho President of the 
Eepublic (Yes * Yes 1 From the right) 

M the President — You insult tho President of tho Eepublic 
(Yes 1 Yes f Fiom the right M Abatueoi gesticulates vehe¬ 
mently ) 

M Victor Hugo —I continue — 

Gentlemen, like all the world, like j ou all, I have held in 
my hands these newspapeis, these tracts, these pamphlets, im¬ 
perialist or Caosarist, as it is called to-day An ldoa strikes 
me, and it is impossible for me not to communicate it to tho 
Assembly (Immenso agitation, the orator continues —) 

Yes, it is impossible for mo not to let it break forth before 
this assembly What would say this soldier, this great soldier, 
who is laid there at the Invalids, and in whose shadow men take 
shelter, and whose name they invoke so often and so strangely, 
what whould this Napoleon say, who, amidst so many prodigious 
battles, went eight hundred leagues from Pans to provoke the 
old Muscovite barbansm in the great duel of 1812, what would 
this sublime spirit say, who saw with horror tho possibility of a 
Cossack Europe, and who, certes, whatever were his instincts for 
authonty, would prefer Ecpubhcan Europe to it, what would he 
say, he f if from the depths of his tomb he could see, that his 
empire, his glonous and warlike empire, has to-day for paynegy- 
nsts, for apologists, for theonsts and for reoonstructers, whom P 
men, who, m our radiant and free epoch, turn towards the North 
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with a despair whioh would he laughable if it were not monstrous 1 
Men, who, each time that they hear us pronounce the words, 
democracy, liberty, humanity, progress, he down flat on the ground 
with terror and attach their ears to the earth to discover if they 
cannot hear at last, the approaoh of the Eussian oanon 1 

(Loud applause on the left Clamour on the right All the 
nght rise up and cover with ones the last words of the orator,— 
Order 1 Order 1 Order 1 ) 

(Several ministers rise on their benches and protest with 
vn acity against the words of the speaker—The tumult goes on 
increasing—Violent apostrophes aro lanced at tho orator by a 
great number of members —M, M Bmneau, General Gourgoud 
and many other representatives seated on the front benches of the 
light make themselves remarked by their animation ) 

M The Minister for foreign affaiis—You know well that 
this is not true 1 In the namo of France, wo protest 
M Bo Eance —Wo demand the call to order 
M Be Crouseilles, Minister of Public Instruction —Make a 
personal application of your words To whom do you apply 
thorn ? Name 1 Name 1 

M tho President—I call you to order, Monsieur Victor 
Hugo, because notwithstanding my warnings, you do not cease 
to insult 

Voices on the nght —He is an insulter lined for a salary l 
M Chapot—Let the orator tell us for whom his words are 
meant 

M Be Staplande —Name those that you accuse, if you have 
the courage 1 (Tumultuous agitation) 

Several voices on the nght —You are an infamous calumniator 
—It is a cowardice and an msolence (Order 1 Order ! ) 

M the President—With the noise you make, you have 
hmdered the hearing of the call to order that I have pronounced 
M Viotor Hugo —I demand the nght of explanation (Loud 
and prolonged ones) 

M Be Heeokeren —Let him, let him play out his part 
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M Leon Faucher, Munster, of tho Interior —The orator , 

(Interruption from tho left) the orator 

Voice from the loft —You ha\e not the word ? 

M the President —Lot M Victor Hugo explain himself 
He is called to order 

M The Minister of the Interior—How, gentlemen, an 
orator may hero insult tho President ot the Republic (Loud 
interruption from the left ) 

M Victor Hugo —Let me explain I do not cede the word 
to you 

M the President —You have not tho word It is not for 
joutoact as the police of tho Assembly M Victor Hugo is 
called to 01 del, he demands to ovplain , I give him the word, 
and you render the polico impossible if you wish to usurp my 
functions 

M Victor Hugo —Gentlemen, you shall see the danger of 
precipitate interruptions (Loudei ! Louder f ) I have been called 
to order, and an honorable momher whom I haye not the honoi ot 
knowing 

M Bourbousson It’s I M Bourbousson 

M Victor Hugo —Says that it is necessary to pass a censuie 
on me 

Voice from the right —Yes 1 Yes f 

M Victor Hugo —Why 9 For having qualified, as it is my 
right to do (Denials horn tho right,) lor having qualified tho 

authors of the Coosanst pamphlets (Cries from the nght—M 
Victor Hugo leans forward to the shorthand reporter of tho 
“Momteur” and asks mstant communication of the phrase of 
his discourse which has provoked the emotion of thoAssembly ) 

Voice from the right —M Victor Hugo has not the nght to 
make a change of the phrase m the “ Momteur ” 

M the President —The assembly rose up against the words 
which must have been gathered up by the shorthand wnter of the 
“ Momteur ” The call to order applies to these words, such as 
jou pionounoed them, and as they shall certainly stand Now, in 
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explaining yourself, if you change them, the Assembly shall judge 
of it 

M Victor Hugo —As the shorthand reporter of the “ Moni- 
teur” has gathered them from my mouth (Several interruptions) 

Several Members—You ha\e changed them 1 You have 
spoken to the short hand reporter (Confused noises) 

M De Panat and other members —You have nothing to fear 
The words shall appoar m tho “ Momtour” as they came forth 
from the mouth of tho orator 

M Victor Hugo—Gentlemen, to-morrow when you shall 
read the “ Momteur ” (Ones fiom the right) when you shall read 
therein this phrase that you have interrupted and that you have 
not heard, this phrase, m winch I said that Napoleon would be 
astonished, would be indignant to see his empire, liis glorious 
empne has this day for theorists and for reconstructed, whom 9 
Men, who, each time that wo pronounce the words, dcmociacy, 
libeity, humanity, progress, lie down flat with terror, and attaoh 
their ears to the giound to discover it they cannot hear at last the 
approach of the Russian canon 

Voioo from the right —To whom do you apply this p 

Voice from the left —To Romiou f To the red spectre ? To 
tlio red flag f 

M Victor Hugo —I have boon called to order for this ? 

M tho President to M Victor Hugo —You cannot isolate a 
phrase from your entiro discourse And all this came at the suit 
of an insulting comparison, betweon tho emperor who is no more, 
and the President of the Republic who oxists (Piolonged agita¬ 
tion —A great number of members descend into the Half-circle, 
and it is not without troubio that, on tho order of M the Presi¬ 
dent, the usheis mako them retake their places and bring about a 
little silence and order) 

M Victor Hugo —You shall recognise to-morrow tho truth 
of my words 

# Voice from the nght —You said — You 

M Victor Hugo —Nevei, and I say lrom the top of tins 
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tribune that never did it enter into my mind for a single moment 
to address myself to any one whoever he may be m the Assembly 
{Protests and noisy laughter from the right) 

M the President —Then the insult remains quite entire for 
M The President of the Republic. 

M De Heeekeren —If it does not regard us, why say it to 
us and not resorve the thing for the “ Evthiement?” 

M Victor Hugo turning towards the President —It is not 
about the President of the Republic that the discussion is now 
M tho President —You havo dragged him down as low as 
possible 

M Victor Hugo —The question is not about that T 
M the President —Say that you did not wish to insult M 
the President of the Republic in your parallel, that’s bra\o 
forsooth 1 (The agitation continues, apostrophes of an extreme 
violence are addressed to the orator and exchanged between 
several members of the right and of tho left) 

(M Lefebvere-Durufle coming near the tribune gives to the 
oiator a sheet of paper which he prays him to read) 

M Victor Hugo, after having read it —Here is the obser¬ 
vation that is transmitted to me, I shall give it instant satisfaction 
Listen 

That which has re\olted the Assembly is, that you said you, 
and that you have not spoken indirectly 

Tho author of this observation shall find to morrow m reading 
the “ Moniteur,” that I did not say you, that I did speak indirect¬ 
ly, that I did not address myself to anybody direotly m the 
Assembly, and I repeat that I do not address any one 
Let the misunderstanding cease 

Voice from the right —Very well ? Very well f Let it aside f 
M the President —Let the Assembly get out of the state in¬ 
to which you have put it 

Gentlemen, please to keep silence 

M Victor Hugo —You will read tomorrow the “ Monjteur” 
■which has gathored up my words, and you will regret your pre- 
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cipitation Nevor did I think for a single moment of a smgle 
member of this Assembly, I declare it, and I lea\e my call to 
order upon the conscience of M tho President (Movement — 
Very good 1 Very good f ) 

One minute more, and I descend from the tribune 
(Silence is ro-established on all the benches The orator turns 
towards the right) 

Legitimate monarchy, Imperial monarchy, what would you 
have with us ? Wo are men of another age For us, we have no 
fleurs de lys but Fontenoy, no eaglo but Eylau and Wagram 

I have already told you,—you are the past By what right 
do you put the present m question ? What is thore common be- 
tweon you and it ? Against whom and for whom do you coalise ? 
And then what signifies tins coalition 9 What is tho meaning of 
this alliance 9 What is tho object of this hand of the empire 
which I seo grasped in the hand of legitimacy t* Legitimists, the 
empire killed the Luc D’ Enghien 1 Imperialists, tho legitimacy 
shot Murat * (Strong unpression) 

You,—you grasp hands 1 Take care, you mix spots and 
stains of blood * (Sensation ) 

And then what do you hopo ? To destroy the Bepublio ? 
You undertake thore a hard task Have you well thought of it ? 
When a labourer has worked eighteen hours, when a people has 
worked eighteen centuries, and when they have at last the one 
and the other received their payment, try then to take by force 
from this labourer his hire, and fiom this people its republic 1 
(Applause) 

Do you know what makes the Republic strong 9 Do you 
know what makes it invincible ? Do you know what makes it 
indestructible ? I have already told it to you m commencing and 
in terminating I shall repeat it to you It is because it is the sum 
of the labour of generations, it is because it is the product accu¬ 
mulated of anterior efforts, it is because it is a historical result as 
mqph as a political faot, it is because it makes, so to say, a part of 
the actual climate of civilisation, it is because it is the form 
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absolute, supreme, necessary, of tbe time in whioh we live, it is 
because it is the air we breathe,—and because when once the 
nations have respired this air—be of this quite sure, they cannot 
under any circumstances bieathe m another f Yes, do you know 
what makes the Republic imperishable ? It is that it identifies 
itself on one side with the age, and on the other with the people 1 
It is the Idea of the one, and the Crown of the other f (Bravo f 
Bravo ! ) 

Gentlemen, whose work it is to revise the law, I have asked 
you what you desired What I desire—I shall tell you All my 
politics, it is here, in two woids —It is necessary to suppiess m 
the social order a certain degree of misery, and m the political 
order a certain spirit of ambition No moio pauperism, no more 
monarchy Fiance shall not be “tranquil, except when by the 
power of her institutions woik and bread being given to tho one 
and all hope being taken awiy from tho other, we shall see foi 
ever disappear fiom the midst of us, all those who stretch forth the 
hand, from beggars for a penny to protonders to a throne (Ev- 
plosion of applause —Cries and murmurs from the right) 

NOTE BY TIIE TRANSLATOR 

The Fioncli Ilansnui is generally a much moie readable book than tin 
English which has a sopouJic eilect, at least on my constitution The allu 
»ion to M Victor Hugo’s father was made because he was a distinguished 
( olonel m tho servu p of the first Napoleon Most of the speakers against M 
Victoi Hugo obtained pi ices and fit sal anes undei the late Enipue l<or 
the lest,—no explanation seems to be necessary, but the following poem from 
“ Les Ch&tunents ” may stand as a fitting pendant to the scene given aboie* 

NAPOLEON LE PETIT 

jF iom the French of Victoi Hugo 

IIis grandeur da/zled history, 

The god of war, 

A st u he was,—a mj stery, 

To nations far 
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All Europe at his nod inclined 
With terror dumb 

Art thou his ape ? March, march behmd, 

Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb 

Napoleon by the cannon’s light, 

Thiough smoko and cloud, 

Guided accross the hottest fight 
The eagle proud 

He forced lus way m, at Aicole 
And out, with drum— 

There’s gold for thee, regale thy soul, 

Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb 

Beilin, Vienna, Moscow,—all 
Before him bent, 

Not more an angel could appal 
On vengeance sent 

Ho f Forts and fields ’ Ho ! Kings and churls 
’Tis he—succumb f 

But thou,—for thee, lo, here aro girls, 

Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb 

lie rode o’er mountains and o’er plains, 

And held confined 

Within Ins palm, the guiding runs, 

Of all mankind 

His glories would the na\ les sink 
So vast their sum f 

For thee—see blood, come run and drink, 

Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb 

Dark, dark aiohangel—but he tell ? 

Earth felt the sound, 

And ocean opened by a spell 
Its gulf profound 
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Down headlong—but his name through time 
Shall overcome — 

Thou too shall drown, but drown m slime 
Tom Thumb, Tom Thumb 

T D 



EDITORIAL NOTE 


As with this number tho Bengal Magazine completes its third 
yeai, we desire to give our best thanks to our supporters, and 
especially to those gentlemen who have assisted us with their 
literary contributions, thougli we must own that our gratitude is 
of that lively sort which is fed with expectations of receiving 
similar and even greater favours in future We have certainly no 
leason to complain of the apathy of the public, but at the same 
time we shall be thankful for more enlarged support, and, for our 
part, from the next issue of this Magazine, we shall try to deserve 
that support 

For some time past the Magazine has been somewhat 
irregular m its appearance Our readers may take our word for 
it that this irregularity has not at all been owing to us personally, 
—it has been entirely owing to the Evil One who is generally 
supposed to preside over the art of printing We have now made 
arrangements m consequence of which the Magazine will, we 
trust, come out on the first day of every month 

But punctuality is not the only viitue which we promise to 
cultivate We shall try to improve the Magazine in other respects 
Hitherto we have been somewhat remiss m discussing the current 
topios of the day,—those thousand and one subjects which are 
agitating Indian society, and have busied ourselves chiefly with 
the Past, and with what may be called the permanent forms of 
literature However valuable these latter may be—and they aie 
of gfeat value to every eduoated man—they fail to excite the 
interest of that numerous class of people who pay greater regard 
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to the Present than to the Past We purpose, therefore, m 
future, not indeed to neglect the Past and the Permanent, hut, in 
addition, to eourt, more than befoie, the Present 

We purpose to improve the Magazine m another direction 
Hitherto we have been somewhat careless in reviewing Bengali 
books, but in future we mtend to notice every Bengali book that 
is sent to us We hope and trust that by making these improve¬ 
ments we shall render the Bengal Magazine more popular than it 
has hitherto been 


SCENES FROM CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 

No 2 

Time, 15th July 1870 

PI ACE, THE FRENCH NATIONAL ASSFMBLY 

M Thiers on the tubune —If there ever has been a day, an 
hour, m which one could say, without exaggeration, that history 
looks at us, it is this hour and this day, and it appears to me that 
ei cry body should think thereupon seriously 

When war shall be declared, theie will be no person more 
zealous, more eager than myself to give to the Government the 
means of which it shall have need to make the war viotonous 
(Very good ? Yery good f From the left) 

It is not then a tournament of patriotism that we hold here 
I maintain that my patriotism is, not superior, but equal to 
that of all those who are m this place (Approbation from the 
left) 

What is the matter in discussion ? To give or to refuse to 
the Government the means that it demands? No, I protest 
ig mist such a thought 

What is the matter in discussion ? The matter in discussion 
is a declaration of war made at this tnbune by the ministry, and 
I express myself constitutionally, as you will admit Well ' Is it 
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foi the ministry, for the ministry alone, to declaie war 9 Should 
we not, we also, have a word 9 And before we have that word, 
must we not have an instant of reflection 9 —(Interruptions from 
the right) 

M Jules Favre—People do not reflect before putting 
Europe on fire, we certainly have seen this (Exclamations ) 

M Thiers —I have told you that history looks at us, I add 
that France also and the world look at us The gravity of 
circumstanoes cannot be exaggerated, know, that from the 
decision you are going to issue may result the death of thousands 
of men (Exclamations from the centre and the right—Yery 
good f Fiom the left —The noiso drowns the voice of the orator) 
M Gramer de Cassagnac —We know it well we have our 
children theie (Diverse mo\ements) 

M De Tillancourt —Do not interrupt ’ You shall reply 
M Thiers—And if I demand of you one instant of reflection, 
it is that in this moment a rocollection besieges my spirit ? — 
Before taking a resolution so grave, a resolution upon which will 
depend, I repeat it, the fate of the country and of Europe, 
geutlemen, recall to your mind the 6th of May 1866 You had 
refused me the word then, when I signalised to you the dangers 
that were preparing (Approbation from the left —Exclamations 
from the right) 

When I showed to you what was preparing you listened to 
me one day, the next day, the decisive day you refused to listen 
to me It appears to me that this recollection alone, this recollec¬ 
tion ought to make you stop one moment, and to inspire you with 
the desire of listening to me one minute without interrupting me 
(Yery good 1 From the left —Speak f ) 

Let me tell you one thing you will ory out against it, but 
I am quite deoided to listen to your murmurs, and if it be neces¬ 
sary to brave them (Yes, Yery good ’ From the left) 

J5Tou are where you were in 1866 

From the left —Yes f Yes f It is just that f 

M Thieis,—Well' You did not listen to me then, and do 
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you know what that has cost France ’—(Noises from the centie 
and from the right) 

M Le Marquis de Pir4 —Endeavour not to he as you were 
in 1848 

M Le Comte de la Tour —In 1866 you demanded neutrality 
only M Thiers You did not ask for anything else 

M Thiers —That is not exact But to-day the prin¬ 

cipal demand that was addressed to Prussia, that whioh ought to 
be the punoipal and which the ministry had assured us was the 
only one, this demand has received a favourable reply (Denials 
from a great number of benches) You will not tne me (From 
the left Very good T Very good ? ) 

I have the sentiment that I represent hero— 

M Horace de Choiseul —Independence ? 

M Thiers —Not the passion nor the tiansports of the coun¬ 
try but its vell-considoied interests 
Several voices —We listen to you 
M Le Comte de Keratrj —I demand the word 
M Thiers —I have the certitude, the conscience m myself 
that I fulfil a difficult duty that of resisting passions patriotic, 
if you will, but imprudent (Come then f ) 

From the left —Yes F Yes 1 Yery good T Yery good 1 
M Thiers —Be convinced that when a man has lived forty 
y ears —(Interruptions) in the midst of agitations and political 
vicissitudes and when he fulfils his duty and has the certainty of 
fulfilling it, nothing can shake him, not even outrage 

M Le President Schneider —I just now demanded from the 
majority oalm and silence so that one may hear I demand 
immediately from this side (pointing to the left) that the orator 
may not be interrupted 

From the left —We applauded we did not interrupt r 
M Eugene Pelletan, sharply—-We do not interrupt M 
Lie President 1 

We protest against the interruptions of the majority 
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M Le President Schneider—Your applause hinders the 
orator from being heard 

M Glais-Bizom—We reply to the murmurs and to the 
interruptions that come from yonder 

M Le President Schneider —I demand again for once the 
most complete silence, that our discussion may conserve its dignity 
(Yery good f Yery good f ) 

M Thiers —It appears to me that upon a subject so grave, 
were there not but one individual, the lowest m the country, who 
had a doubt, you ought to listen to him , yes, were thoro not but 
one, but I am not alone 

Yoice from the left —No T No T We are with you 

Fiom the right —How many p 

M Horace de Choiseul —If the elections had been free wo 
would have been more numerous (Exclamations) 

M Le Marquis de Pin 4 —Itccall to youi mmd M Thiers, 
tho energotic nobleness with which you have bianded the legisla¬ 
tive defections of 1815 and do not imitate them 

M Lo President Schneidei —M de Pirc, be pleased not to 
interrupt 

M Thiers—Were I alone—(Interruption)—weie I alone, 
yet for the gravity of the subject, you ought to hear me (Speak f 
Speak ’) 

M Cosserat —We cannot hear, will the oratoi be pleased 
to mount tho tribune f (Yes * Yes ? ) 

M Thiers —Well f Gentlemen, is it true, yes or not, tha 
upon the mam point that is to say, upon the candidateslup of the 
Prmoe of Hohenzollern your demand has been heard, and light 
done to it ? Is it true that you break upon a question of suscep¬ 
tibility, very honorable I dare say, hut that still you break upon 
a question of susceptibility P (Movement) 

Well, gentlemen, would you that men say, would you that all 
Eusppe say that the great thing was gi anted, and that for a ques¬ 
tion of form you resolved to shed torrents of blood ? (Noisy denials 
from the right and from the centie —Appiobation from the left ) 
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M Le Maiquis de Pn<$ —It is just the contrary f 
M Thiers —Take the responsibility of it T 
M Le Marquis de Pire —Yes ! Yes ? 

M Glais-Biroin —No r 

M Le President Schneider —M De Pire, cease, I pray you, 
do not interrupt with this animation (Voiy good f ) 

M Thiers—Here, gentlemen, oath of us ought to take 
the lesponsibility that he thinks he is able to bear (From the 
light Yes f Yes f The whole of it f ) 

M Thiers—As for me, careful of my memory— 

M Birotteau —Wo also ! 

M Thiers —I would not that any body should say—(In¬ 
terruptions ) that I took the responsibility of a wai founded upon 
such moti\es 

The great thing has been granted, and it is foi a detail of 
form that you break * (No ? No ! Yes ’ Yes f ) 

You will ioply to me 

I demand then m the face of the country that a knowledge 
be given to us of the despatches upon which is founded the 
resolution that has just been announced to us, for we must not 
dissimulate it, it is a declaration of war f 
(Certainly f Prolonged movement) 

M Gramer de Cassagnac —I should think that is plain f 
M Thiers —Gentlemen, I know of what men are capable 
when undei the empire of passionate emotions For me, if I had 
the honor of directing, m this conjuncture, the destinies of my 
country—(New interruptions) You know well by my presence 
upon these benches that it is not a regret that I express, but I 
repeat, that if I had been placed in this dolorous but great con¬ 
juncture, I would have conti ived to give to my country some in¬ 
stants of reflection before taking for it a resolution so grave 

M Birotteau —When one is msulted there is no need for 
one to reflect 

M Thiers —As to me, let me give you m two words the 
explanation of my conduct and of my language , let me tell you 
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that 1 legald this war as supremely imprudent This dedaiation 
may hurt you, hut I have assuredly the right to hold an opinion 
on such a question I love my country, I have been affected 
more grievously than any body by the events of 1806, moie 
than any body I desire a reparation, in my profound conviction 
and, if I may daie to say it, m my experience, the occasion is 
badly choson (Interruption ) 

Some members from the left —Very good r 

M Thieis —More than any body, I repeat it, I desire the 
repaiation of the e\cnts ot 1866 , but I find the occasion detest¬ 
ably chose n (Denials) 

Some nu mbers from the left —Yes f 

M Tliitis —Without any doubt Prussia is giavely in the 
wiong, vciy gravoly Since a long time in tiuth she has boon 
telling us that she was busy only with the affairs of Germany, 
with the destiny only of the German fatherland, and all of a sud¬ 
den, we,ha\e found hei upon the Pyrennees, preparing a 
candidateship that France must or may regard as an offence to her 
dignity, and as an enterprise against her mteiests (Very good r 
Yeiy good 1 from the centie and from the right) 

You addressed Europe, and Europe with a warmth which 
does honor to herself, desired that upon the essential point right 
be done to you, upon this point in effect you have had satisfac¬ 
tion the candidateship of the Prince of Hohon/ollem has been 
withdrawn 

From the centre and from the light —Put no, no ! 

From the left —Very good 1 Go on ’ 

M Thiers —You have expressed your opinion, let me tell 
you mme in a few words This urgency which you are so eager 
to use, it is yours, it has been voted, you are going to enjoy it, 
you are going to have the power of giving yourself up to all the 
ardour of your sontiments, let me expiess to you mme, all sorrow¬ 
ful though they be, and if you do not understand, that m this 
moment I fulfil a duty, and the most painful duty of my life, I pity 
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you (Very good f Very good ? From the left —Protestations 
from the centre and the right) 

Yes, as to myself, I am tranquil about my memory I am 
sure of what is reserved foi it, lor the act to which I give myself up 
at this moment, but for you I am certain there shall be days when 
you shall regret your precipitation (Como then 1 Come then ’) 
(From the left —Very good } Very Good ? ) 

M Thiers —Ah well f as to mysell— 

M Le Marquis de Pirt, with violence —You are the antipa- 
tnotic trumpet of disaster (Do not interrupt f ) Go to Coblentz 1 
(Several members who surround M De Pn£ make him sit down ) 

M Thiers —Abuse me,—insult me,—I am ready to submit 
to eveiy thing to save the blood -of my fellow-citizons that you 
are ready to shed so imprudently f 

M The Keeper of the Great, Seal — No 1 No 1 
M Le Maiquis de Pirc —I do not speak of your person I 
speak of your principles 

M Le President Schneider —M De Piie the demonstrations 
of jour colleagues dispense the Presidont horn enjoining you silenoe 
M Thiers —I suffer, belie; e it, to ha\o to speak thus 
M Le Marquis do Pire —It is we -who suffer to hear you f 
(Diverse exclamations) 

M Thiers —It is my conviction, I repeat it to you m two 
'words, for if I wished to demonstrate it to you, you would not 
listen to me, you choose ill this occasion for the leparation that 
jou desire, and which I desire like you 
M Gambetta —Yery good f 

M Thiers—Full of this sentiment, ■when I see that yield¬ 
ing to your passions, yon do not wish to take one instant for re¬ 
flection, that you do not wish to demand a sight of the despatches 
upon winch your judgment oould be stayed, I say, gentlemen, 
permit me this expression, that you do not fulfil m all their extent 
the duties which are imposed upon you 

M Le Baron Jerdme David —Keep your lessons, we dis¬ 
pense with them 
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M Thiers —Say what you like, hut it is veiy imprudent of 
you to let the oountry suspect that it is a party resolution that 
you take to-day (Animated and numerous protestations) 

I am ready to vote to the Government all the necessary 
means when tho war shall be definitively deolared, but I desire 
to know the despatches upon which is founded this declaration of 
war The Chamber shall do what it likes, I await to see what 
it is going to do, but I decline, as to myself, the responsibility of 
a war so little justified (Animated approbtion and applause from 
several benches of the left) 

T D 


TSEUDODOXIA EPIDEMICA 
TRUTH 

Call a spade a spade and the splendid edifice of Dr 
Sircar’s Sooial Science crumbles to dust f Like the Czanna’s 
palaoe of snow it is admirable m oonoeption The very elite of 
the Hmdu, Christian, Mahomedan, and nondescript Young- 
Bengal community, with beards differing not in kind, but slight¬ 
ly m length, breadth, and thickness, meeting under the same roof 
for the promotion of any oause whatever, were it even for that of 
a new Kanu-junction over and above the one completed, time out 
of memory, under the able agency of Messrs Martell Hennes- 
sy & Co, to convey consumptive souls to lukewarm regions, 
from which invalids, unlike the hypochondriacs who resort to 
icy sanatana, never return,—I say such reunions (after-dinner of 
course) possess a peculiar oharm The elaborate speeches, as 
published m the columns of newspapers, powerfully call back to 
one’s mmd, the golden days when Faith, not yet honey¬ 
combed by oountless schisms, sanctioned unreserved intercourse 
amongst the believers, and permitted Epicurus and Zeno, Goutama 
and Chaitanya, seated oheek-by-jowl, to solve knotty problem* 
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disoo\eimg liow many dovils can waltz on the point of a needlo 
Or, to vary the illustration a little, ordained the mixture of alcohol, 
hot water, lime-juioe, and sugar, for delicious punch, and throw 
wide open the wmdows and fountains of human gustation to teach 
civilised mouths how profusely to water There is something 
inexpressively efficacious m mixtuies It is a sort of cioss-breed- 
mg which the Stagmte himself has shown is essentially necessary 
to true heroism Who oould have foimded Borne or crossed 
the Rubicon with stagnant blood in his voms? But to return to 
the subject The man must be hopelessly gone mto lunacy 
who can, m soboi earnest, question the utility of an institution 
which has foi its object the obliteration of race antagonism, and the 
restoration of mankind to pumitive brotherhood,—the strong 
helping the weak, the noli aiding the needy, and the enlightened 
supplementing the mtelloct of the uninformed, and thus, on a 
oommon platform, the patrician, the pleboian, the biahmra and 
panali, exchanging euphonious compliments for their own com 1 
placency as well as for the edification of wretches not yet ini¬ 
tiated Such a stage of Social Soienco at least enables us to 
combat the thousand and one evils with which we are on 
every side closoly besieged m this vale of tears But suppose 
amid these platitudes somo one were to observe with truth, with 
the whole truth, with nothing but the truth, as the pliraio goes, 
that the speaker himself is one of the greatest bores in society, 
fooling and knaving unoffending folks who oan buy him at 
Dhurmtollak and sell at the “ Hogg market” over and ovoi again T 
The Red sea apple bursts and nauseates the audience The same 
with other movements, and their name, Heavon knows, is logion 
in these dog-days of reform Take Temperance, for instance 
In its vocabulary, as wo all know, drinking and drunkenness 
are, exoept for medicinal purposses, convertible teims,—a prudential 
proviso by the way, as without it, ninety-nme out of every 
hundred belonging to the pledging fraternity would have found 
some difficulty m allaying the scathing and scorching compunc¬ 
tions of their souls But let that pass Supposing again some 
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mischievous wag were to give out to the sceptic al world that 
the very prop and pillar ot the sooiety m question systematically 
aids and abets what he denounces as drunkenness—that he selves 
drunkards, employs drunkards, messes with drunkards, converses 
with drunkards, nay pays black mail to help others to become 
diunkurds T Query 9 will the fragile fabric stand the bieath of 
truth —Are we then to forego the numberless advantages of 
Temperance and Social Science for sftoh ugly disclosures, for the 
meie bug-bear of truth ^ 

So long as men do pleasure gam 
Eiom truth, naught but truth declare, 

Should tiuthfulness e’ei causo them pam, 

Fiom truthfulness you lic^l forbear 
Stale truth is no tiulh at all Stale b( a is not beer but vinegar 
Tiutlis of the Old style arc not the truths of the Now sty le The 
year m the calendar of C.nsdi is not the year m the calendar of 
(Jiegory Water has ceased to he an clement, and cholera has 
ceased to be contagious Much stiess has been laid bj pedants 
on mathemetical ti utlis These liuie beou triumphantly appealed 
to as eternal and immutable Eternal f That eternity must be 
of a very dwaifish nature which does not 6urvi\e a single cen¬ 
tra y It was only the othor day, as it weie, we discovered two 
stiaight lines lying m the same plane, like the husband and wife 
in the stoiy, with a fiddlestick paitition between them , but now 
lo and behold 1 they arc m close embiace to incubate an angle for 
the benefit of the mathemetician eng igcd in finding parallaxes of 
heavenly luminaries 1 Before you can clip a definition on truth it 
lias undergone numberless mctamoiphoses It defies dissection and 
vivisection, it keeps analysis and synthesis alike at bay I would 
muok rather be hanged, drawn, and quartered, like a felon on the 
gallows-tiee, than attempt the definition of such a slippery com¬ 
modity—the most tieacherous ignisfatuus that ever hocus-pocused 
man, and lrned him to the fatal slough of despond It is easier 
fir* to concentrate the orbit of Halley’s comet than lo confine 
tiuth within the nanow bound mis of a definition “Nothing 
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venture nothing wm ” There is a good deal of solid wisdom m 
the homily no doubt We cannot learn to swim on dry land 
But after all Faraday is right “Without preliminary notions of 
the naturally possible and impossible how can we commence an 
investigation ?” If to define a thing is to find its differentia, 
it is evident wo must be familiar with every possible nook 
and corner of this vast universe before we aie m a condition 
to enunciate what truth is or what truth is not Now will 
that notorious coquette, Nature, permit such a familiaiity? 
Will a regiment of Hercules force hoi to do so ? I 
oannot conceive what brute force has to do m the mattei A 
new-born babe m its swaddling-clothos chooses to close its eye¬ 
lids, will the beef-fed medico force the lids apart P No, the 
sooner our Penal Code is expurgated the better There are in its 
catalogue lots of crimes that can have no existence It may be 
convenient to kick up a halloo-balloo after the fact, but the story 
of the force you may, in each and evory case, safely put down 
as a myth But our theme is truth, and I must candidly confess 
that I cannot, for the lifo of me, make either head or tail of it 
“ The ways of Heaven are dark and intricate, 

Puzzled with mazes and perplexed with eiror ” 

That this so-called truth of yours is a gigantio sham is 
made abundantly evident by what m civilised societies is called 
the law of libel Never was there a moie practical illustration 
of the homely adage about publishers and pcrpetiatois of nui- 
sanoes so complete than m the invention of this infernal dis¬ 
syllable that, like a hobgoblin, stares you m the face and ties 
down your tongue Gentle reader, if you have tears, piepare to 
shed them now 1 “ It is immaterial,” says Sir Oiacle, “ with 
respect to the essenoe of a libel, whether the matter of it be true 
or false f True or false T This from a pedlar of truth 1 Heaven save 
the mark r So you see, one can duty our highways and by-ways, 
our church-steps, and chapel-stops as often as his chronic dys¬ 
entery has occasion for, and that, day after day, month alter * 
month, year aftei year, hut woe unto you if you venture to com- 
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mumcate tlio truth to tho oulpnt himself l>y means of a 
“ private letterFor “ m the eye of the law, ” continues 
redundant William Blaokstono, “it is as much a libel as if it 
were openly punted '” Surely the force of folly could no further 
go ' What' Is tmth so unpalatable as not to be most distantly 
alluded to either in writing or in punt without running the risk 
of being torn piece-meal by the vultuies of the gown ? Free 
communication of ideas was, I was told, the badge of humanity 
This is what the charlatans called Rationality Where is your 
rationality now, pray ? Having eyes you will see, having oars 
you will hear, but having tongues you will not speak ' Granting 
for argument’s sake, which, by the bye, is not granting too little 
—that really tboie exist in nature such conti adictoncs as truth 
and falsehood, what pettifogger m Ethics will pu/zle out a ua me¬ 
dia between them ? Like that indomitable philologist Lmdley 
Murray, discover a Neuter gender ? “ Man and woman created he 
them,” is appoeryphal' “Masculine, Feminine and Neutet created 
he them,” is tho trao reading ' 0 tempo) a ? 0 Mores f The sheet 
anchor of Rationality is thus lost, foi over lost, and the argosy of 
k ason-mongers, tossed by foico or fate, is stranded on tho shores 
of the Yahoos, leaving the ship-wrecked passengcis to croak court¬ 
ship to Hailey’s Automata, and to inaugurate a system of evolution 
not dieamt of m the philosophy of Du win Tlieie is no libel in 
tlio community of ants and bees They have not i cached the 
acme of civilisation that womes and annihilates fellow-creatures 
for a whistle ' Yoa foi speaking the tiuth, which the man from 
the pulpit, the man from the forum, the man from the 
academical chair, so vociferously inculcates' Locus a non Incendo ! 
eh 9 Truth in the land of the Philistines where foi all practical 
purposes “true” and “false” aie synonymous terms' and that, 
mind you, “in the eye of tho law'” Hypocrisy' thy name is 
Omnipotence' Mysterious are thy ways that manipulate “bom 
liars” and swindlers info preachers of Truth' 

• * ’T is strange hut true , for tmth is always stiange, 

Stranger than fiction If it could bo told, 
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How much would novels gam "by the cxdiange f 
How differently the woild would men behold f 


II VP P [NESS—WHAT IS IT ? 

By A Ifutrfiiblani 

The subject of H ippmoss has by tins time become perfect- 
ly stale in our Meetings Ever since the commencement of tho 
present course we have been talking almost of nothing but happi¬ 
ness We have been engaged in a seueh aftei happiness, and 
have made considerable piogiess thou in To be compelled at this 
late hour of the day to pause and enquire what happiness is, and 
in what it consists, is ilmost tantamount to being compelled aftei 
having perused the whole of the Ilamayana to pause and enquno 
what relationship tl 10 heioiiio of tint edebrited epic bore to the 
hero But a, the query has been biought foiward, there is nothing 
for it but to meet it with all tho composure and gravity I can 
command, and all the fitslmess I can give to a hackneyed topic 
Happiness pioeeeds horn a < ondifion or disposition as well as fiom 
leflection, Without attempting an}thing liko a metaphysical 
analysis of it, wo miy say that happiness spungs horn a 
pleasurable state or disposition of the soul, and fiom what may 
be called i ploasuiablo peiception 01 consciousness Lot it be borne 
m mind that we aro talking of spiritual happiness, not of the 
pleasures, shoitlivod though violent, derivable from the gratification 
of our animal desires and propensities We draw a broad line 
of demarcation betwoen pleasuie and happiness, botween the 
grosser enjoyments derivable from our animal nature, and the 
puier and loftier enjoymonts denvahle from our spiritual or higher 
natuio And it is to the lattor, rather than to the former, that our 
obseivations aro at piesont confined Happiness proceeds from a 
pleasurable state of tho heart and fiom a pleasurable porcoptio# 
or after thought To llhrdiatc this Angei is the most tormenting 
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of our wrong feelings When it hums and rages within us, it 
consumes the nature, cheerfulness of the soul, and makes us Tory 
miserable and wretched It is poison to tho soul, and so long as 
it lasts, it vexes and pams and torments us The feolmg itself is 
painful, and worries and afflicts us as long as it lasts But there 
is also a painful reflection connected with it When the ebullition 
is over, and our feelings have subsided into then wonted calm, we 
quietly thmk of our anger now past, of the mischief it has done 
us and others , and this after-thought often brings back in all its 
agony the pom ever experienced when irritated and enraged we 
were exhibiting the devil within us m terrible outbursts of 
passion This subsequent pam may be called the pam of peioep- 
tion or recollection or aftei thought So that all our painful emotions 
or passions inflict upon us a two-fold agony of pam, pam prooeed- 
mg from their piesenco and operation, and pam proceeding from 
an after-perception of their presence and operation And this is 
also the case with all our pleasurable or enjoyable emotions and 
passions Take for instance beneiolence Benevolence soothes and 
quiets and cheers the soul just as angor mutates and vexes and 
worries the spirit Benevolence pours into our heaits the oil of 
gladness, and is sweet to us Its presence oi opoiation trailquilizes 
tho spirits, sweetens the soul, soothes our thoughts and calms our 
feelings But there is also a pleasuiable loflection connected with 
it When we perceive that we are benevolent, and have done 
all we oould to mitigate the misenos of life, the thought cannot 
but bo a sourse of intense pleasure to us So that benevolence 
makes us happy by its presence and operation, and happy by the 
thoughts and perceptions with which it is indissolubly linked 
Now, in order to ascertain what can make ns happy, we have to 
examine our natm al condition, and see whether it is calculated to 
make us happy by its inherent qualities, and happy by the reflec¬ 
tions and perceptions connected with it Our natural condition is 
doubly # painful,—-painful in itself and painful in the thoughts and 
feelings it inspires This fact the following points will establish — 
1 Naturally we are in a state of alienation or separation 
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fiom God We are thrust out of His family,—expelled from the 
Eden of His Blessed Presence According to sacred history, Adam 
and Eve were cieated and placed m a garden whore they might 
have made themselves happy m the only way m whioh rational 
ereatuies like them could make themselves happy, namely fey ador¬ 
ing and glorifying God by a life of unswerving fidelity and strict 
obedience Whether the garden was physically, 01 as regards its 
natural scenery, more romantic, and picturesque and lovely than 
any spot now seen on the surface of the globe it is impossible to 
say,—but that it was a place of bliss pure and unallowed admits 
of no doubt The happiness however of our first parents before 
their fall consisted not m the looality of the garden in which 
they wore placed, but in their condition of union with God, and 
fellowship with His all-embracing family in heaven and earth 
The Presence of God made the garden of Eden the abode of 
ethenal happiness, and constant, never-ceasing communion with 
God was the source from which they derived all that made their 
condition blissful and felicitous But they wavered in their 
allegiance to God and audaciously and wiokedly disobeyed His 
commandments The result was that they were thrust out of His 
Life-giving Preseneo and excommunicated from His Happy 
Family The traditions of all nations point to this age of purity 
and bliss, and unequivocally maintain that man in his present 
state is miserable and wretohod because he is separated from God 
and from the goodly fellowship of angels and archangels Now, 
a state of separation from God cannot but be a state of 
misery and wietchedness God is the life of the soul—separation 
from God is its death No wonder that man m his present condi¬ 
tion goes on sighing and groaning and weeping all the way from 
the cradle to the giave 1 Then the thought of separation from 
him who is the Life of the soul—how can it help being horrible ? 

2 But man is not merely m a state of separation from God, 
but actually in a state of mad rebellion against His authority 
Man m his natural state makes his ownself his God, follows the 
bent of his own will, and in all that he thinks and says and does 
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consults nothing but his own glory He obeys some of tho 
commandments of God, cannot but obey some of the command¬ 
ments of God But he only obeys those of the mandates of hea\ en 
which suit his convenience lie often leads a morally correct life, 
bows to the principles of respectability, and wears a fair and smooth 
extenor He makes himself irreproachable in his character, 
fan m his dealings, polite in his manners, and respectable m his 
appearance But he does so, not because such conduot is m accord¬ 
ance with tho will ol God, hut because such conduct m his opmion 
is likely to advance the interests of his position m life In the obe¬ 
dience he rondeis to God, he m leality adores and glorifies himself, 
and his most shining virtues and excellencies aie dark sms m the 
sight of the Maker whose will he runs countor to when it ib incom¬ 
patible with his own Man dethronos God, and deifies himself 
This is hib gioatest sm, the sin of sms, the evil of evils He is w 
a state of lebellion against God, and this state cannot but be to 
him a state of restlessness and misery Rebellion against God is m 
itself—apart from its consequences—hitter to the soul, a source of 
misery and wretchednoss Then the thought of it, the conscious¬ 
ness or perception of a rebellion so ungrateful, so foul and so 
sottish, cannot hut sfcmg us as the adder,—cannot but poison the 
spungs and sources of happiness within ns, and open up tho 
fountains of oon upturn and miseiy 

3 Wb aro naturally m a state of punishment both pre¬ 
sent and prospective Sm is punished slightly m this life and is 
to ho punished properly m that which is to come It is all very 
well to talk of God as a loung Fathei ready to overlook our 
transgressions, cover oui sms, and to receive us with open arms 
whenover and howsoevor it may ploase us to return to the fold 
from which we have wandeicd astray But it may do us good to 
remember that, m this world, God appears to us Jh st as a Moral 
Governor determined most sternly to exact to the uttermost farth¬ 
ing the dues of his law, and then as a Father ready to forgive sm 
The 'governorship of God occupies the foreground and the 
Fatherhood of God ocoupics the back giouud of the moral 
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landscape Every sm that wo commit, every delinquency of 
which we are guilty, is punished with unerring oertamty, and un- 
rela\mg soverity When you have sinned, you can no more es¬ 
cape the punishment of sm, than you can escape the sensation of 
burnmg when you have put your finger into the fire A projectile 
does not fall on the ground with greater oertamty than sm bungs 
its own punishment along with it Look at man m his natural 
condition He is a perfect type of restlessness and misery He 
goes on sighing and groaning In the day he says would to 
God it were night f and m the night he says—would to God it 
were day The sun smites him by day and the moon smites him 
by night lie is miserable at all times and in all seasons, and he 
can no more escape the wretchedness of which he is the incarna¬ 
tion than he can escape his ownself But his present punish¬ 
ment is a joke compared to the awful punishment in store for him 
His present punishments are all premonitory, 01 rather premti- 
mations of a punishment which is infinitely more durablo and 
tormenting It is the fashion in those days to laugh at the ldoa 
of eternal punishment It should however be remembered that 
the idea of suoh punishment, albeit represented a monstrous 
untenable, is m perfect accord with the irrepressible and inextin¬ 
guishable religious instincts of our nature Our intuitions, as 
exhibited m almost every religion on the surface of the globe, 
and as displayed in that fearful lookmg-for of judgment which 
we notice m man under all conditions of development, aro m favor 
of the doctrine of eternal punishment, or punishment so nearly 
endless in duration as to be virtually eternal Man then is m a 
state of punishment which, if his natural condition remam un¬ 
altered, is to terminate in a punishment the very mention of which 
causes the hair of our body to stand on their end Can the 
thought inspired by this condition be anything hut tormenting ? 

4 Man moreover is m a state of moral disorder and de¬ 
gradation, and has as goo d a reason to reooil from himself, as a 
person, whose body is full of festering ulcers has to turn his eyes 
away from the loathsome sight His moral nature is a horrible 
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soone of disordei and tumult,—thoughts and feelings wandering 
from their proper centre, affections misplaced and misdirectod, 
appetites and passions clamoring for gratification, and a host of 
irregular desires and vile lusts at variance with each other, pro¬ 
ducing a oonfusion and huhbub which has been aptly illustrated 
by the wild elemental war oi which the tempestuous sea is the 
dreadful theatre Ah who oan keep into the frightful commotion 
of the human heart and not shuddei ? But the degradation con¬ 
nected with it, that is an additional source of vexation and gnef 
The commotion within cannot but be a souice of entire lest- 
lessness and miseiy to us And the degradation or depravity 
which it clearly and unmistakoably indicates is an additional 
souroe of miseiy The loathsome ulcers and sores do most as¬ 
suredly pam us, and the hornble sight adds to their tormenting 
power A fearful lookmg-foi of judgment is our portion 
in life, and oternal punishment is our portion throughout 
eternity Surely a condition of life cannot bo conceived more 
homble, more replote with misery and wretchedness than 
this f But something must be addod to complete, or give the 
finishing touch to this pictuio of miserable. The self-incnmi- 
nation and the self-loathing, of which we are conscious whenever 
we calmly or even hastily look into the depths of corruption with¬ 
in us, tend to make confusion worse confounded, this gloomy 
picture gloomiei f 

5 Add to all that has been said a corrupt bias or tendency 
or infatuation or fatality within us which daily and hourly ag¬ 
gravates our misery, by leading us further and further from what 
may be called the centre of bliss and happiness Thero is a 
moral centrifugal force m energetic operation within us which 
daily leads us further and further from the household of God, 
which daily plunges us deeper and deeper into the abj ss of mad 
rebellion against His just authority, which daily makes our pu¬ 
nishment m esse more and more unendurable, and our punishment 
tn posse more and more frightful and appalling, and whioh daily ren- 
dersour drpiaiity and degradation more and more monstrous 
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In a word, tliero is a devil withm us which daily and hourly en¬ 
hances our misery and aggravates our sorroivs Let me illustrate 
our natural condition of unutterable misery by m allegory which 
is one of the commonest resorted to in pulpit discouises and 
orations Iraigino a poor, foolish bird, seated on an outstretched 
branch of a lofty tree, and overlooking a huge snake of the 
most venomous kind coiling itself on the giound underneath 
The foolish bud imagining itself safe looks down on the 
cruel reptile, admires its smooth, sleek body, and gazes upon 
its expanding head till its ’own eyes meet those of its due foe 
And the moment its eyes meet the gleaming eyes of the leptile, 
it is charmed, aud it goes doivn, fluttering and quiking, 
crying and slnieking light into-the open jaws of the insidious 
animal the stomach of which is destined to bo its grave r So 
man sees the yawning jaws of perdition open undemo ith Ins feet 
He certainly wishes to flee fiom it, but there is a fat ility that 
drags him towards it, and he goes down with open e> es, dying 
and shrieking, into the bottomless abyss Theie is an uresistiblo 
tendency m him that leads him daily and houily further and 
further from the right track, aud plunges him theieby deeper and 
deeper into degiadation and misery This tendoncy must he 
addod to complete the pictiue of human miseiy consequent oil 
human depravity Man is sunk in almost unmitigated miseiy 
This is bad enough But there may bo hope for him He may 
have power to laise himself up fiom his degradation and wretched¬ 
ness The hope of escape may chase away the deep gloom of his 
soul, and make him to some extent cheerful and happy But alas’ 
in reality the power is on the Avrong side Apart from the 
grace of God, he is devoid of all power to raise himself up 
from the misery m which he is sunk, and he is moreover m 
possession of a fatal powei that plunges him deeper and deeper 
till he is lost in the bottomless abyss of eternal rum f 

You will, my friends, be induced to characteuse this discourse 
of mine as a misnomer, or even as something worse than a 
misnomer I began with the important question, Happiness— 
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what is it ? and I have only attempted to depict human miseiy » 
and trace it to its proper causes I have not said a word on 
happiness, the topic of my disoouise, and I havo been descanting on 
miseiy, that is on a subject which is the antipodes ot that which 
I was expected to elucidate But I have adopted this apparently 
odd course advisedly I have cleared my way, have done what 
appears to me to be a necessary pielimmaiy work Tho best way 
of setting forth human happiness and its cause is to begin by 
pointing out human misery and its causes Mankind are smarting 
and groaning under a mountain-load of misery the magnitude ot 
which it is impossible to sot foith They begin then existence 
with cries and close it with gioans, the intermediate stages, the 
intei val between tho ciaddle and tho grave, being nothing moie or 
less than a series of tinls and agonies moro 01 loss poignant and 
heart-rending They eannot evidently bo mado happy before this 
crushing load ot rnisoiy is removed, these tuals and those agonies 
are obviated To cure this malidy, it is necessaiy to trace it to its 
proper eauses Asooitxm and remove the causes ot human mi¬ 
sery, and you make hunnin happiness a posibility, and so a 
discouiso on human misery is a necessary and unavoidable step¬ 
ping stone to o discouiso on human happiness I have there¬ 
fore cleared my way, and I am now in a position to undertake a fan 
treatment of tho subject on which I pin posed discoursing I 
have presented the daik sido of the pictuto, and I have now only 
to turn it m oidei to present its blight side This I will do m 
my next lectuie Meanwhile let me remind you that if you are 
m what is euphoistically (ailed the state of natuie, you are m a 
»very miserable plight mdeod f you may not bo conscious of 
your degrad ition md misery , hut you are misoiable and wretched 
nevertheless The driuikaid when lying uueonsaously or sleep¬ 
ping soundly in the gutter may not he aware of his sad 
plight,—hut let him awake, and let the light of the sun disclose 
the horrible objoots around him, and his blissful insensibility will 
give place to honors such as human language cannot desenbe 
So when tho intoxication of pleasuio is ovoi m your case, and 
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j ou awake and see by the light of God’s Spirit the profound de¬ 
pravity of your nature, and the tornble chastisements in store 
for you in the fire which is not quenched, and in the worm which 
dieth not, ^oui insensibility will give place to a sense of misery 
which the imagination fails to conceive 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCIIOOL-DAYS 
By An Old Bengali Boy 

CHAPTER XIY 

m 

THE JOURNEk FROM CALCUTTA TO TALPUR 


As I hated Calcutta, I was always glad when thoie was a 
long vacation to enable mo to go into the country I hated Cal¬ 
cutta for two reasons , first, for its stmks , and secondly, for its 
mosquitoes Thanks to the metropolitan municipality, things now 
are m a different state Now, there are no stinks and but tew 
mosquitoes But thirty five years ago, Calcutta was the Paradise, 
or rather the Gehenna, of stmks and mosquitoes Leaving the 
unsavoury subject of stmks, let mo smg a little of the mosqui¬ 
toes And truly the song of the mosquitoes constituted in those 
days the chief music of the “ city of palaces ” In whatever place 
you stood of an afternoon, shoals of mosquitoes were always seen 
about a foot over your hoad, singing away memly If you did 
not brush them off, they took it for granted that you liked then 
music, oame to close quarteis, and pierced your ear-drum 

“-with many a winding bout 

Of linked sweetness long diawn out ” 

In the country parts mosquitoes are sometimes seen , but those 
are lilliputians compared with the brobdignagian mosquitoes of 
Oalaitta An old husbandman, who often accompanied mo m my 
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lourneyings from Calcutta to Talpur and back ngam fiom Talpw 
to Calcutta, used to Bay that the mosquitoes of Calcutta were like 
elephants, that they attaoked you while sleeping, and earned you 
away by mam force 

On the day following the commencement of the winter vaca¬ 
tion I went down, about the middle of the day, to Jagannath’s 
Ghat near the Mint, hired a boat, and stowed myself in it with 
my luggage, accompanied by a kasul or guide Tho reader will 
recollect that when I, as a little hoy, loft Talpur for tho first time 
for Calcutta, I was accompanied hy the land Golka Tell But 
that celebrated guide and cicerone had died some years before the 
time of which I am now speaking, and others had stepped into 
his shoes The land patronized hy my cousin was one Ham Pal 
who, originally a substantial yeoman, had taken to the trade of 
a land after having been ruined bv his Zemindar or landlord 
Ram Pal’s house was only a few yards distant from my own m 
the village , I therefore knew him well,—indeed he often told me 
tbit he used to take me upon his arms when I was a baby He 
was now about fifty years old, had a very fur oomplmon for a 
Bengali peasant, was below the average height, somewhat stou- 
tish, not very energetic, not given much to roughing as he had seen 
better days, and slightly bald m the head As a piotector on the 
king’s high-way against robbers and clubmen, he was of little use, 
in a souffle he would ho nowhere, and at the sight of a clubman 
he would take to his heels Nevertheless he had good qualities as 
a setoff against his want of courage Ho was the very persona¬ 
tion of good temper, nothing could ruffle him He always had 
a s mili ng face t You saw from his oountonance that ho was the 
essence of good nature And then, again, what a talker ho was * 
What a capital story-teller* How full of anecdotes regarding every 
conceivable character in the village of Talpur * How he beguiled 
the way as he and I walked mile after mile on the Grand Trunk 
Road or ovei the paddy fields * Such was the “guide, philosopher 
and friend,” who went with me into the boat at Jagannath’s Ghat 
We lay at the Ghat for a while, waiting for the coming up 
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of tlie tide from tho Bay of Bengal, during winch time Ram Pal 
was busy making pieparations foi a smoke m his cocoanut-shell 
hula lie dipped the hula into the liver and filled it wifh watei , 
threw away some of the watei through the ebony pipe, and ad¬ 
justed the instrument, took out some piepaied tobacco from his 
pouch and dealt it out m the , earthen cup called ludh , and as 
there was no fire to bo had on boaid, he bi ought out his flint and 
steel and struck out a fire, with which he lighted charcoal, and 
went on smoking Presently the boat turned, which showed that 
the tide had pist come up, the boatmen, who were sitting at 
then oars shouted out “ Allah f Allah f Allah f ” and we started 
The buildings and trees on both banks of the Hooghly were 
beautiful to look at I had books with me, but they were not 
opened, I continued ga/mg the remainder of the day at the 
pleasant, if somewhat uniform, soeneiy of the villages and towns 
on the hanks of the rivoi, liam Pal giving me the name of cveiy 
place The boatmmi rowed on meinlv, now and thou cheering 
themselves with snatches of songs The sun went down, the 
shades of night descended on both banks, and on the river itself 
Still the boatmen wont on rowing, and they did not stop till the 
tide had spent all its force, which took place at about eight or 
nine o’clock at night, when we anchored After eating a few 
sweetmeats which I had brought fr om Calcutta, I laid myself 
down on the hare plank and soon fell asleep T I was, however, 
every now and then disturbed by Ram Pal who was an eternal 
smoker His smoking merely would not have disturbed me, hut 
the poor fellow had a bad cough, and whenever he commenced to 
smoke, his ciughmg fit came on And such a coughing fit f It 
lasted a minute or two, making a tremendous noise, and waking 
oveiy body in the neighbomhood At about two or three o’clock 
in the morning, I heaid tho boatmen shout out “ Allah f Allah f 
Allah i” I knew that the tide had again turned m our favour, and 
wo set off At about six o’clock m the morning we landpd at 
Trevem, where our water-journey of thirty miles end , and where 
mu land journey of fort) miles begins 
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The first thing wo did on landing was to take a hath in tho 
river which Ram Pal enjoyed more thin I, for his body was not 
only lefieshed, hat, as he believed, his soul was cleansed 
from sin, as the waters of the livei at Tioveni are reckoned 
peculiarly holy As for me, though I was refieshed m my 
body, my soul denied no benefit, as my English education 
had disburdened me of such superstitious notions As it is 
alwajs customai} iftei bathing to eat something and drink a 
tumblci of water, I sat on tho stops of tho landing place, swal¬ 
lowed a swoot-moat or two, wliuh I had brought horn Calcutta, 
and, gomg to the waier’s edge, had a di aught off my hands, for we 
had no dunking vessels with us 

We wcie now ieady foi our jomney The distance be¬ 
tween Tieveni and Talpm, as the loader knows, is foity miles 
We intended to itcomplish this journey m two dayt 4 the 
fil'd day wo pm posed to tiavol only sixteen miles as at that 
distauee theie was a ullage m which lived my aunt, m whose 
house I wished to put up for the night Laying down this 
plan m my mind, 1 staited, Ram Pal following me with my 
luggage—which was precious little, consisting of one or two 
clothes and a few hooks—on his head, a thick club in his right 
h md, and his inseparable companion, the hula, in Ins loft hand 
After a walk of ihout two milos we got upon the Giand Trunk 
Road which, before tho opening of raihvaj % was the onlj medium 
of comrautiK ation with tho western part of the countij We 
went on and on, sitting now and then at the road-side inns, I for 
taking breath, and Ram Pal for smoking At Punduah which is 
ten miles fiom Treveni and six milos fiom my aunt’s village, we 
halted for refreshment As I expected to dine at my aunt’s we 
did not cook here, each of us breakfasted off a half-penny worth of 
tho a, that is, flattened nee, half-penny worth of curds, and a 
larthmg worth of tieacle By tho way, I am making a mistake 
heie, though Ram P d had the same quantity of ciuds and treacle 
ns T Had, he took a penny-worth of flattened nee, as he ate a great 
deal more than I My breakfast cost the faithings, and my 



servant’s sc*on farthings,—altogcthei thiee-pence f Thus refreshed 
m the inner man, wo resumed oui journey which now lay, not on 
the Giand Trunk Road, hut on paddy fields, as my aunt’s village 
was in the mtonor But this circumstance did not put us to the 
slightest mconvcmenco, as the pith lay thiough the middle of the 
holds, all the paddy hiving been leaped at the harvest which 
hid recently taken place Wo holtod at eieiy mango gioio, 
listening to bnds “ wsibling th<u native wood-notes wild,” and 
dunk out ol emy tank m the wiy At list, at about tlneo 
o’clock m the afternoon, wo i cached the ullage of my Hint, who 
recencd me, I need not bay, ui} kindly, asking mo a thousand 
questions, giving me a \ess<J of water for washing my feet, and 
then bringing out the dinnet As-my guide was of a diifeient 
e iste he did not partake of the dinner, but obtann d all the raw 
materials which he himself cook< d Ram Pal was m Ins gloiy, 
for he got moro fish and vegetables than usuilly fell to his lot 
We remained theie that night, and the whole of the next day and 
night, for my iunt would not hear of my going away the follow¬ 
ing morning I had ilmost forgotten to mention that my aunt 
bathed my feet m hot water as they had become sore with 
walking 

As we had heloie us a journey of twenty-foul miles, we got 
up fiom Led \eiy eaily in the moiinug of the third day, and 
having been commended to the protection of God, 01 rather of the 
gods, by my aunt who shod a few teais at parting, wo losumed 
our walk We had lost sight of the Grand Trunk Road at 
Pundnah, and nc\er saw it again, our path lying the whole way 
through paddy fields, through mango groves, through villages 
through toidahle streams Being a good walker, I was often 
ahead of Ram Pal, and had to w ait under a treo or on the hank of 
a rivulet till ho brought up the real I folt sometimes annoyed at 
him for every now md then sitting at the village shops in the way 
to smoko , hut I could hardly give vent to my displeasure, as his 
somewhat comical looks and droll expressions quite disarmod me 
At about two o’cloek m tho afternoon we reached a iillag< which 
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■was exactly eight miles distant from Talpnr I said to my guide 
“ Now, Ram Pal, you must not sit long m this village, it is now 
two o’clock, and there is before us a journey ol eight miles ” On 
which Ram Pal, the philosopher that he was, coolly loplied— 
“ Why, do you think of going home to-day *>” I rejoined, “ What 
do you mean, Ram Pal ? Do you mean to stay to-night m this 
■village ?” Ram Pal answered—“ What else ran wo do ? You see, 
the sun is last going down , night will oveitake us before we can 
do four miles And if wc aie benighted who knows what will happen 
to us ? Have you not lioaid that that jondei plain, six miles long, 
his an ill tamo? Travellers hive not only beon lobbed hut 
mmdered I have heird ol a great many cases I am old 
and jou are young I lnvo more experience of these things than 
you havo, though you can rend and wnte English Besides, you 
h ive been enti listed to my chargo by your cousin IIow can I he 
foolhaidy ns to risk yom lilo ? Let us icmam m this village to 
night, let us cook heie, eat and dunk, and enjoy a refreshing 
sleep, and eaily to-morrow morning befoio crow-cawmg we shall 
s< t out aucl do the eight miles Lcfoie breakfast ” “ As my giudo, 
philusopliei and friend” spoke with aufhoiitj, there was nothing 
ioi it but to yield , only I said—“But Run Pal, where are wo 
to stop to-night m this -ullage? I have not heard that thero is 
any mn heie ” “ Loave that to me,” answoicd Ram Pal, “ it is 
true thero aie no mns m this village , hut I have an acquaintance 
heie, a ploughman , I am sure ho will illow us to sleep under the 
aves of his thatch ” I will take you to his hut immocliatoly, but 
bofoie going there, let us buy in this ba/aar the things foi 
cooking ” As Ram Pal was determmod to have a good dinner— 
or breakfast you may (ill it, foi since eaily dawn wo have had no 
substantial meal, excoptmg a few knick-knacks m the village shops— 
we invested upon its materials a considerable sum For tho 
benefit of English vegetal ions,—though, properly speaking, 
Bengalis aie not strict vogetarians, for they luxuuate on fish— 
I append here a list of the delectable things with the prices 
annexed — 
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Time 

Pulse (Cytisus oajan) 

Fish 
Brmjal 
Mustard oil 
Clarified buttei 
Halt 

2 Cooking' pots 

Turmeric, pepper coins, eumimn-seed 
dull, Laurus cassia 
Betel-loaf 

Areoa-nut, catocliu, lime, conander-seed 
Fuel 

Tamaimd 


£ S 

V » 

JJ }J 

11 11 

11 11 

11 H 

1’ 11 

11 11 

11 11 


D 

2 


1 


i 


1 

2 

I 


4 

1 

1 


1 


I 

ii ii i 

1 

n n (, 

I 

It li 4. 

I 

11 11 4 

i 

11 11 t 


Total „ „ 7 

Loaded with these matenals of a feast, Pam Pal and I went to lus 
friend the ploughman’s, who veiy civilly ofitred us the use of 
the verandah of his hut whore there was an oven foi cooking 
As Earn Pal and I belonged to dilferent castes, we ought to have 
cooked separately, but I ignoicd for the nonce the distinctions ot 
caste, and told my guide to cook it all foi himself and me, besides, 
I knew nothing of cooking Earn Pal commenced operations 
vigorously,—for he was very onergetic when eating was concerned 
—and befoie sun-down the dinner was—I was gomg to say, on the 
table, but that is not the proper expression, for Bengalis use no 
tables,—on the flooi I well remember that, while Earn Pal was 
engagod m cooking, I sat on a leed-mat about two yards’ distance 
from him, and began reading Gibbon’s Decline and Fall of the 
Homan Empu e, the whole of wluoh History I had with me at the 
time in four volumes, having borrowed it from one of my Missonary 
Professors In those days I was quite charmed with Gibbon’s ma- 
gmficont History, bis rolling periods, the dignity and majesty of 
his style, and his superb eloquence, completely fascinated me , and 
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though advancing years have given me a seveier and moio simple 
taste, even now I can hardly lead a page of (ribbon without a 
thrill of pleasure Fiom the sublime to the ndiculous there is but 
a single step , and I turned from the globing pages of Gibbon to 
the hot dinner which Ram Pal laid out 4 befoie mo Tho dinner 
which wis served upon plaintain leaves, cut down fiom some of 
those troes giowmg near the hut, did ciodit to my guide’s shill and 
ingenuity We had, m tho fiist place, boiled rno, m the second 
place, dal made of the pulse cijtvun ; cajan , which was lendered 
delicious by tho spices and a faithing woith of clanfied buttei, 
m tho third pi ice, wo had fishcuiry with brmjal, and m the fourth 
place, we had fish cooked with tamarind After dinner wo chewed 
betel-leaf together with areca-nut, lime, oatechu, con inder seed 
We had enough and to spare, the nee that lemained after we had 
eaten was thiown to a dog which was watching us fiom a distance 
as we woie eating And all this foi seven pence f The dinner 
over, we lay down on iced-mats, and enjoyed as reficalling a sleep 
as the happiest in tho land Eaily next morning we started long 
beforo snu-nso, and 1 cached Talpui at the time when the women of 
the village were coming to the tanks foi then morning ablutions 


ANNALS OF KASHMIR 
(Fiom the Ongtnal 3ainfo U of Kahlana Pandita ) 

BOOK I PART III 

BY 

J 0 DUTT 

After the resignation and retirement of the late king some of 
the subjects led by the mimsteis went to Gandhaia, and brought 
with them Meghavahana, whom they crowned king, and who after- 
wai ds*proved to be a good and kmd-heaited king And the ex¬ 
pectations that weie entertained of him weic fully lealized Hi s 
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tonderness for animal life is said to lwe been oven greater tli m 

that of a Bhuddhist high priest lie forbade the slaughter of 
animals m his kingdom, and as compensation to the hunters who 

lived by killing animals, he paid them money lie built a village 
named Moghav ana and peopled it with Biahmans, and sot up a 
monastery named Megha mathi FIis queen Amutapribh i caused 
a monastery named Amritablm ilia to be built m the Buddhisty, 
and anotlier of his queens Yukadtvi m emulation ot her rival 
built a mon ideiy at N idav ana, one half of whn h edifi< e was 
intended foi the hihitation oi Bhuddhist studenfs, and the oflu 1 
half f<n family-men of the same persuasion living v\ «ih tlxii 
wives and family Another of his queens, Indiadevi, built a lugh 
ic ft angular monastery md filled it Trnli ul( vibhav ain iltei hei 
namo Others of his queens K had am, Masmi <5u followed the 
samo example,building monasteries and calling them iftoi tlieir own 
names This pi me 9 is sud to liavi ltd m expedition to compel 
othor kings to desist from killing inimils, md to hive tamed 
his arms to the sea, and even to CVylon, miking flit subdue d kings 
promiso not to kill animals* Nothing 111010 than a few legends 
are narrated of this king to show fho extreme kindness of his heait, 
but with the usual hyperbole of Brihmamutl writms, suptihumm 
agents aie brought into fhe Mine which wo cannot help passing 
over None, it is wiitten, violated the king’s oidu against the 
destruction of animals, norm tho watas, norm tho skies, noi 
in the forests did animals kill one anothei f TVihaps it is from a 
sense, that the supernatural stem's he has related of this kmg 
may not find acceptance with his leaders that oui authoi concludes 
this leign with the remark thit he is ashamod to lolato the history 
of this good kmg to vulgai men The kmg died after a itign of 
thuty four years 

lie was succeeded by his son Shreshta Sona who was soon 
known as Piavara Sena and also as Tunpma lie sot up the 
images known as Mitnchakra and of Piavareshvra, and set up 
scvcial images m old places This prince, thinking that the whole 

* Ihc above facts leave no doubt that the kii) 0 u V5 a Bhuddhist 
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world was subject to him, dedicated Thibet (Tngartta) to the god 
Pravareshvia which he had set u^ He luted o\er other kings, 
and lingned foi thirty years with mercy, though he alwajs liked 
to have his jewelled sword by his side 

Of Ins two sous, Ilu any a boeame tho king, and Toiamana 
assisted his biothor m tho admimstialien of the kingdom Now 
the lattei foibade the use of the coins struck by king Yata, and 
largelj < ueulated the Dmnaia coined by him This hi ought on 
him the king’s displeisuro, who took this, as a mark of disiespeet 
towards himself and unpusonod Ins brothei Toramana’s wife Au- 
jxna, dmghtci of Y ipandia of tho line of Tkshaku, appeals to ha\e 
alined liei hushmd’s confinement, and time she becime piegnant 
In the lulntss of tune she wasdolivued of a boj pmately in a 
pottci s house, being ashamed of publicity Tho pottei’s wife 
brought up the child, its loal parentage being known only to hei 
and to its motln r It is said, as is said m almost all smnlai 
loin ante, that as the child giew up, he disliked the companionship 
of tho sons of the potter’s noighhouis, and the peoplo often won- 
deiod to soe him pixy with the* thildien of the nobility and tho 
wise At pastimes his companions would self ct him as kmg, and 
he would koep them undei Ins contiol, and bestow fi\ois on them 
The oarth winch tho potter gavo him to m ike pots, ho would 
ecnvoit to Siualimjas It so happened, the stoiy goes on to say, 
that Jayendia, the maternal uncle of tho hoy, one day met him m 
his play, and earressed lnm And soeing something exhaordm&iy 
m tho boy and perceiving some losomblanco in him with his 
sister’s husband, suspected the truth about his birth Tho hoy 
not knowing him remamod quite indifferent though informed of 
his name Drawn by emiosity the undo followed the child and 
entered with him tho potter’s house, and theie disc overed his 
sisfei The brothei and the sister looked on each othor and sigh- 
od and wept m gnef Then the hoy asked the pottci’s wife whom 
lie used to address as his mother, who they w( re “ Child,” said 
she, “ this is your mother, and this youi mate mil uncle” The 
child afteiwards acted on the aduco of his uncle (who soon aftci 
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letumed to Ins country) and found moans todolner his iathei 
from confinement, hut the poor man died boon after His mother 
then attempted suicide, hut was pi evented hy her son ftom so do¬ 
ing He too felt the woithlossm ss of the tv 01 Id, and set out on 
pilgnmage At tins time died Tliimya tftei a roign of thirty 
years and two months, evil limit leaving any isme 

At this time there leigned a powerful Inng at ITjjaymi (the 
modern Oujm) named Vilaam-iditj a otherwise called Ham He 
subdued the whole world, and destroyed the Sliukhas, a Mlechha 
tnhe He was a man of uncommon talents and wis also a groat 
pat*on of the learned Now, m his court lived a gieat poet 
named Mitngupta Tie h id Mailed scveial courts, aud at last 
fixed his lesidenr e at Op in, mdi*c< d hy the libei ility and justice 
of the king, and hoping that his sen ices would he lewaidedhy 
one who di'u Pined the merits of persons, and fivoied not the li)- 
pocntiral, the quinclsome, 01 the pretentious Tlio king bj his 
jubt aw aids gamed the hoaits of all men, and no man ol loie hid 
to murmui at the gilts he leeencd of the king lie had no soi vanls 
to pandei to his lust, or fo speak, scandal of others, or who were 
jealous of stiangeis Ho did not lake tho ad\ice ol conceited oi 
self-willed pci sons and eien a had man who was once acquainted 
with him, lo'iod him “Since h} my good foilune,” thought 
M itiignpti, “ I bi\e come to this king, I see my hopes well nigh 
fulfilled ” So lie (leteimined to s< rvo this wise md sober king, and 
nomoio to wander ihout in ddfeienf courts Tlius dcteimming ho 
used to attend the court as ordcied by the kmg, but would not 
t ike his seat among tho leamod Every one who is learned is 
not gieat, thought the king, hut this mail’s gra\ity calls for 
special attention In ordoi to test his ments, the king did not 
at fii 4 bestow on him any favor He gladly continued, liowm ei, 
to seive the kmg, and Ins servnes were neither too showy nor too 
meagre, nor was tho kmg disploased with him Matngupta followed 
his master like his shadow m order to gam lus favoi He would not 
look on (he female servants of tho kmg nor sit wPh those who 
en\ied Ins mftslei, nor would he speak with tho \ ulgar m the 
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king’s presence, nor would tell him whatever evil things the 
envious oourtier* had said of the king He did not mmd the jokes 
of the royal servants, but would patiently serve his majesty what¬ 
ever others might say to lessen his attachment to his master He 
would freely speak of the ments of other men and show his own 
He was liked by the courtieis Thus passed one yeai 

One day when the king was walking out, ho saw this man 
weak and emaciated, and wearing a torn piece of cloth, and he 
repented that in order to test his merit he had suffered this poor 
though worthy and peise\ering man, wandering friendless m a 
foreign country, to remain in such affliction, that he had left 
him to suffer without taking notioe as to how this poor man ate 
or clothed himself, as to who gave him medicine whon ho was 
sick, who consoled him when he was grieved, or who soothed him 
when he was weary What could he possibly give m return that 
he had subjected lnm to so hard a tost ? The king could not think 
of any thing he would give him as an adequate recompense for his 
services Thus time rolled on till it was winter 

Now, it so happened that the king arose from his bed one 
night, the fire was burning brightly m his room, but the lamp 
was flickering in tho cold breeze, and mordei to stir the lamp 
he called out for his guards, hut all were sleeping at ease, and 
to bis call “ who waits outside P” the king only heard tho reply 
“I Matngupta ” Then by tho kings older he entered the splen¬ 
did room and stmed the lamp And as ho was hurrying out, the 
kmg ordered him to wait Trembling with fear and cold, Ma¬ 
tngupta waited there Tho kmg then asked him what hour of 
the night it was “One prahara yet remains of dawn,” replied 
he “How is it that you asoertam the hour of the night, and 
why did you not sleep,” enquired the king Considering this 
to he a fit opportunity when if he related his condition, his fate 
would he decided either for good or for evil, Matngupta quickly 
composed a verse and said —“ Sunk m the sea of anxiety, and op¬ 
pressed by the ohillmg month, while hunger has mellowed my 
voice, my lips are quivenng, speaking of oontentment within , 
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and sleep like an abused wife has fled far from me, and the night 
to me endureth long, like the reign of a good king ” The king 
heard him, and after consoling him sent him back to his place, 
reproaohmg himself that even after hearing of the griefs of a 
worthy man, he had not yet resolved what to do “The man 
must be grieved to think,” said the king to himself, “ that I have 
taken his case so ooolly Though I have been thinking of giving 
him something for a long time, I have not yet found out what 
to give His words now remind me that the beautiful kingdom 
of Kashmir is at present without a king, and I will bestow that 
kmgdom on this man superseding other suppliant kings ”* Fully 
bent on this purpose the king despatched messengers privately 
that very night ordering the Kashmirians to orown one named 
Matngupta who would produce his order And when the mes¬ 
senger had gone ho did not again Bleep that night before he got his 
order written On the other hand, Matngupta became disheartened 
and thought that his conversation with the king had been of no 
avail “I have done my duty,” “ thought he, “and my expectation 
is now at an end, now devoid of further hopes I will wander 
about in peace Through some unavoidable mistake I was led to 
believe, from what I had heard from others, that this king is 
worth serving But fame speaks not the truth The king is in¬ 
telligent and bestows nehes on those he favors, the king is not to 
blame, my own sms are the cause of my misfortune If the shores 
on which the sea oasts jewels cannot be readied in consequence 
of adverse wind, it is the man’s lll-luok and not the sea that is to 
blame If one wishes for rewards, he should rather serve the 
king’s servants than the king, for to serve the king is a laborious 
task Those who ^worship the feet of Siva get ashes from the 
person of the deity, but those who worship the feet of his bull 
get gold I do not know that I have committed any fault for 
whieh the ^krng might take offence He who approaches the 
king derives no benefit unless applauded by the public, while even ' 

* It appears that Kashmir was subject to Vikramaditya, how it came to 
be so tbe Kashmirian historian has not stated 
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the law if admired by the public is taken notice of by the king ” 
Thus thought he, and lost all regard for his master the king , and 
the poet remarks that even the wisdom of the wise is lost m 
misfortune 

When the day dawned, and the kmg took his seat in the 
Court, he ordered Matrigupta to appear before him The peons 
went after and forced the despairing sago mto the royal presenoe, 
and when he had bowed to the king, the kmg signed to his record- 
keeper to deliver him the order The kmg then addressing 
Matrigupta asked him if he knew the way to Kashmir “ Go there/' 
said he, “ and deliver that order to the ruler m charge of the 
country ” He made him promise by his royal person that he 
would net read the Older m his way “ I will do as you command,” 
said Matrigupta, and went out of the Court, not knowing the 
fortune that awaited him And the kmg resumed his usual work 
The poople were grieved to see Matrigupta travelling friendless 
and helpless, * and blamed the kmg for employing so worthy 
a man in this low work of carrying letters “ The foolish kmg,” 
said thoy, “ has considered this man fit to undergo toils, because 
he served him diligently day and night m hope of future good 
Servants serve their master m hope of bettering their future, but 
when the master does not understand their purpose, he thinks 
thorn fit only to serve This learned man saw that the king 
favours the learned, and took shelter with him, and the kmg now 
employs him m this unhonored work Who understands human- 
nature so little as the kmg ? The peaoock,” they thus continued, 
“ dances with joy at the sight of the rainbow in the olouds, 
believing it to be a tail of their kinsman, but the olouds return 
nothing but ram drops ” Poor Matrigupta felt neither doubt nor 
anxiety, he consoled himself with the good omens he met in his 
way, f and assured himself thereby that the king's orders must 

* The roads from Ujjayam to Kashmir must have then been very safe 
that mjm could travel alone the distance without danger 

f Once he saw a khanjjana bird sitting on a serpent s head, at anoth er 
time he dicamt that he had ascended a palace, and crossed the sea 
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be for his benefit “ If I gam even a little m Kashmir,” thought 
he, “ that would be preferable to anything m any other country ” 
In tho way he found no difficulty m being hospitably*ent ertamed 
wherever he lodged At last the snow-white Himalaya, nsmg to 
the skies, appeared before him, vanagated with diverse trees, 
and he breathed the air bearing the perfumes of the pines 
and of particles of Ganges * water In Kramavarta he found 
a drum, which could be seen even at the time of the author at 
Shurapara Here, m this populous Kramavarta he learnt that for 
some reason the ministers of Kashmir were waiting at that place 
He therefore left his old dress, put on a new one, and went to the 
ministers to deliver over to them king Vikramaditya’s order As 
he went to the ministers tho crowd collected behind him? anxious 
perhaps to see the result of his message Here too he was favored 
with auspicious omens Wlieu he amved at the house, and the 
door-keeper learnt that ho came from the kmg of Ujjayim, he was 
quickly allowed admittance before the ministers The ministers 
pointed out to him a magnificent seat to sit upon And when the 
ceremony of welcoming was over, the ministers asked him about 
the orders of Vikramaditya, whereupon he humbly presented to 
them the writing The ministers then retired to read the order, 
and returning back asked him if his name was the Great Matn- 
gupta He smiled and replied in the affirmative Then they 
callod those that were near, ordering them to bring things for 
coronation The orowd became great Matngupta sat on 
a golden seat with his face towards the east, and the people 
bowed to him, and anointed him king + When he was thus seated 
his subjects informed him that when the throne had beoomo vacant 
they had applied to Vikramaditya for a king, and Vikramaditya had 
sent him to them Vet it was not to Vikramaditya alone that he 

* It appe irs from this passage that the territory of Kashmir extended at 
least as for cast as the hills from which the Ganges descends to the plains Or, the 
word Ganga (from root gam to go,—that which goes or runs or flows % e a river) 
is applied, as it often is, to any liver indiscriminately 

f lhe proper words are “bathed him king” For a bath is the most 
important ceremony in the coronation of Indian Kings 
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was indebted for a tbrone, for there were others who helped him 
to it Matrigupta heard this and smiled, remembering the benefit 
ho had received from Vikiamaditya That day was passed m 
giving gifts &o , and on a subsequent day when his ministers asked 
him to enter into the interior of his territory, he sent a messenger 
to Vikramaditya with a large present, he sent another of his 
servants to Yikramaditya with edible things though of small value, 
and also sent a verse composed by himself with tears of gratitude 
in his eyes, to the following effoct —“ You do not wear the 
appearance of what you do, liko the cloud that rams without 
thundering Thy favor is known by the fruit ” 


SPECIMENS FROM THE MODERN FRENCH POETS 

No 6 

SONNET —A VISION 

F) om the French of A de Bell ay 

Loving at twelve years age a cousin young 
And gaining nothing at the sport but tears, 

I said that God who all things sees and hears 

Shall see me carvo, the forest-boughs among 

Her name to-day Over an abyss there clung 

A tree,—I ohoso it,—and with hopes and tears 

Reached its slant summit—“ Now thiough all the years” 

Said I descending—“ shall this tokon hung 

Witness my love”—but sudden clothed in white 

A lady fair whom I had never seen 

Stood at my sido,—“ What thou hast done is right, 

But m thy heart will nothing low 01 mean 
this love efface or leastwise shade and screen ? 

Place that love rather, on a pure, safe height f ” 
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From the Ftench of G Nadaud 

My foot is in the stirrup—on 1 
* Tis time my steed that we were gono, 
The day-light wears, 

Thy poor, poor master tumeth mad. 

We must be gone,—the words are sad,— 
Who caies f 

Fast m a net-work, she had thought, 

Of syren love, I had been^eauglit, 

And so she hurled 

Contemptuous words,—but I am free— 
Place, place between hor pride and me 
The world 

Light were our steps, our spirits gay, 
When thus we journeyed day by day 
Beneath the fiis, 

To sec the fair m her abode, 

Now, we must shun the beaten road 
To her’s 

How proud she is of all her charms, 

False gods I worshipped,—rounded arms, 
A colour pale, 

A mirrored heavon in dark blue eyes, 

A red mouth whence coquettish sighs 
Exhale 

My soul has found its wonted pnde 
And it can soorn, flout, curse, dendo, 
Beware, oh Dove f 
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And mock no more an eagle proud 
That soars, fai soars, tho thunder-cloud 
Abo\e 

O the capricious wicked child 1 
She loves not and she drives me wild— 
She’s jealous too. 

Forbids all other lovo within 
My heart, as though such love were in 
Tho shrews f 

Fly, swiftly fly,—behold the hour, 

When she awaits me m her tower. 

Fair, fair as spring — 

Her coldness has effaced the past, 

Without a tear I fly at last 
And erng T 

But what is here ?—The green, green grass, 
Tho lane obscure,—the house, alas T 
Again to-day T ^ 

Oh well may steed and nder trot, 

That cannot, though they would, forget 
The way 

Fly swift oh fly T —Put forth thy pace— 

But no , X see—I see her face— 

Oh sad relapse ’ 

One last, last farewell let me say— 
Tomorrow wo shall go our way 
Perhaps 
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From the French of Guttinguer. 

To Madame V B 

I’ve road in Bourdaloue, a grand discourse 
On sacred friendships The pieacfyer with force 
Their danger points out, he sees them with fright 
And judges them harshly, hut I think he is right, 
Boldly he says,—whate’er suffer the soul, 

A woman’s friendship suspect on the whole 
Though her intentions he ever so pure. 

Though in faith she stand fast-rooted and sure, 

Fear her, oh fear her, my warning "believe, 

A woman is always the arcli-temptress—Eve 
Unconsciously sometimes,—that I can grant,— 

But not the less surely, must she enchant 
Flee from the trust,—blind, denuded of sense,— 

In sentiments varm, aspirations intense, 

That gush, intermingle and flow in a stream, 

’Tis dangerous—mh T a most dangerous dream 
The heart moves sudden ‘What says the Evangel ? 
The demon comes oft in the form of *an angel 

Much have I thought on this discourse sublime, 

And I turn to the theme, more sombre each time 
Sad fate, and sad world T "Where all is to fear. 

The judgment seems harsh,—I almost am near 
To find it unjust, and yet yesterday 
I trembled,—scarce knew what I should say 
When at the lone hearth, in eve’s witching hour, 

I felt at thine absence, a loss of all power, 

And questioned myself, if there was not soope 
In my joy at thy sight, for a blameable hope. 
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If fires not yet quite extinct m their ashes, 

Darted no flame at the view of eyelashes 
Ever drooped down, to veil the bright eyes, 

As blue and as pure as the purest of skies; 

If straight to my port, like a good ship I bore, 

And was near thee just a friend,—nothing more 

No f replied then, the interior low voice, 

These ties can exist but m heaven Rejoice 
When thou shalt be there, heie, dread, ever dread, 
Lest poison bo mixed by the Foe with thy bread , 
And I lay long awake, through the weary night 
Murmuring to myself,—yes, yes, Bouidaloue is right 

A LA GRACE DE DIEU 
Fiom the Ficnch of Gustave Lemouic 

Thou art leaving my child our hills, 

To earn thy bread m cities wide, 

And sorrow all my bosom fills 

That I thy steps no more may guide 
Oh, guard the child the heavens commit 
Good folk of Pans to your care f 
Poor mothers while at home we sit 

What dangers must our children doie, 

To whom we bid adieu, 

Adieu and God-speed 1 
Adieu under the grace of God f 

Life’s voyage here begms for thee, 

Ah f If thou shouldst never come agam f 
And thy poor mother—how oan she 
* Bless thee, oh darling, ui her pam 
Woik well, and ever ever pray— 
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Prayer gives the heart its strength and ring, 

Thmk of thy mother oft,—men say 

Good luck from that must surely spring 
And so my dear adieu. 

Adieu and God-speed r 
Adieu under the grace of God* 

She went away,—the banished maid, 

To again her bread ’neath other skies. 

Long, long the patient mother Btaid— 

And followed her with eager eyes, 

But when her bitter grief no moro 

Her child might witness,—then there earn© 

A shower of tears, that showed how sore 

The heart was tried,—and still her name 
Came from afar—adieu 
Oh mother—and adieu’ 

Adieu under the graco of God f 

A FLAME 

Ftom the Ftench of Charles Cotan . 

Sportsmen overtaken by night, sportsmen all loaded with game. 

By the old winding roadway back to tho village we came, 

But down there, what, what is that light ? 

One of us, a farmer, said —“ On the summit of the hill 

It is Luoas the shepherd, he guards my flocks by the mill 
His fire of vine-branches burns bright ” 

A churchwarden soon answered —“ Neighbour your pardon 

and leave 

It’s the moon which strikes on—for look how clear is the eve— 
The cook on our ohurch-steeples’s hoight ” 
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The proud mayor interrupted —“ No, no sir, it is not, 

It’s a torch of rebellion,—the low knaves brew a plot, 

Ho f Gendarmes, shoot, shoot them outnght ” 

“ All errors, good sirs,”—said the master that taught m the 

school, 

u Look how it is moving,—if it ls’nt Jupitei I’m a fool, 

It’s the planet *hat gleams on our sight ” 

But I said low, low m my heart —“ It’s a link or a brand, 

And it gleams fiom the castle’s high turret—held in the hand 
Of a girl with cheeks rod-and-white ” 

Yes,—the beacon far sti earning is an accomplice of Love, 

It apprises the lover back from the chase, that his dove 
Is watching to meet him at night 

SONNET—OAEYSTIS 

Ft om th6 Ft ench of Soulat y 

They go side by side, far, far, fiom the town, 

Eyes bent on the earth, hand linked in hand, 

Nor thmk they’ve stiayed, and are hemmed by a band 
Of the forest, with the night coming down 
Where go they P On to the wood’s deepest brown, 

Wherever their hearts intermingled, command, 

He proud to have dared, albeit moved,—she grand 
In her tremor and her beauty’s bright crown 
No word have they said, and yet all is told 
Children be happy, nor doem love a crime * 

And thou Theocritus bard famous and old 
Smile at the drama unfolding sublime, 

Two thousand years o’er thy verses have rolled, 

And lo f they bloom here,—defiant of time 
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Ft cm the Ftench of Htcophde Gautiei 

The butterflies as white as snow 

Float in blight swarms across the sea, 

Gay butteiflies, pray lot mo know 

When shall such wmgs be given to me 

Know’st thou 0 fairest of the f nr, 

My Bayadeie with eyes of jet, 

If I could float like th< m m air, 

Wheie I should go thiough shine and wet 9 

Not to the rose, as red it glows, 

But o’er tho vales and forosts high, 

Straight to thy lips that smiles unclose, 

Flower of my soul, and there I’d die 
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RECENT PUBLICATIONS 

ITemaNahni Nutala —By Umcsa Clinulra Gupta Calcutta G P Boy 
& Co’s Prt ss bonn at 1931 

This tragedy is evidently an imitation of Shakspeare’s 
Hamlet The scene is laid m the city of Udayapur m Rajputana 
The reigning king is Yasovanta Smha, and tho name of his 
queen is Vimala But lie had waded to the throne through blood 
lie had muidered the late king Bhimavahu, and duven the lato 
queen with her infant son into the forest, thus consigning them to 
the tender mercies of wild beasts As usually happens m ffuch 
stories, tho infant son was not devoured by wild beasts Ho 
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lived and grew up a spirited and brave lad, and rejoiced in the 
name of Iloma Chandra lie had access to the king’s palace and 
fell m love with Nalim the princess of Udayapur But though 
he loved the daughter, he hated hei fithei and vowed revenge, 
tor ho had heard how his own father had been brutally murdered 
by the reigning king Yasovanta, however, was unawaio that 
Ilema Chandra had any inkling of the matter, and, to make a 
partial atonement for his gieat crime, he resolved to make the 
valiant young man a gov emoi of ono of his towns With this 
view he convened a meeting of the nohles and of tho people m 
his palace Ilema Chandra was present tlieio Bamadeva, tho 
prime minister, proclaimed at the meeting that the kmg out of 
lus mere good pleasure had resolved on confemng honour on one 
of his subjects who promised to bo a very useful servant of tho 
crown The assembly, not knowing Ilema Chandra’s antecedents, 
were struck with the royal generosity, and they lauded him to the 
skies Ilema Chandra, however, declined the honour intended 
for him, told the people who he was, and denounced the reigning 
kmg as a traitor and murderer Tho king, though thus bearded to 
his face, remained silent—for lus conscience had awakened—and 
simply ordered Hema Chandra to bring proofs of so serious a 
charge Tho young man requested a fortnight’s time for produomg 
proofs The kmg granted him two months’ time, hoping during 
that interval to polish him oil the face of the earth Proofs were 
not wanting, for the pumo minister of the late kmg was living in 
the city m disguise, and them were others also who could give 
ovideneo In the meantime, tho king’s daughter, Nalim, being 
love-sick, vibited Hema Chandra m the hut or rather the temple 
m which the late king’s prime minister was living in tho disguise 
of a Brahmachan The reigning kmg having come to know of 
Nalmi’s affection for Hema Chandra, determined to marry her the 
next day to the young prince of Sikavati The princess in despair 
drank what she deemed to be poison, but what was m reality a 
drug producing a temporary collapse of the system She was 
aketn in a bier to the nver side for cremation In the meantime, 
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Hema Chundia having heard of the death of Nahm, bought 
some poison, and with it went to her funeral pile He found 
Nalim cold m the bier Immediately he swallowed poison, and laid 
himself beside her Nalim revived in the dead of night, and 
finding Hema Chandra dead, swallowed the poison a portion of 
which was still in her dead lover’s hand The queen turned mad, 
fell down and died, and the king and his prime minister weie 
killed by the friends of Hema Chandra’s father The author 
shows considerable skill m the management of the story 


Sisubodha —By Baikuntlia.Natli Gosvuni Taitwabhushana, late Deputy 
Inspector of Schools, South Burdw an C ilcutta Gupta Press 1875 

This book, which has been ushered into the world by a recom¬ 
mendatory preface by the Rev C Bomwetsch, contains, as the 
author tells us on the title-page, “ all the arithmetical formulte of 
Subhankara, the first four fundamental rules of arithmetic, reading 
lessons on physical subjects,” and a great deal more We look upon 
this as a very useful publication, especially as it contains the 
celebrated formulae of Subhankara, the Indian Cocker But 
Subhankara was infinitely greater than Cocker, since by his empiri¬ 
cal rules he has made Bengali shopkeepers the readiest and quickest 
arithmeticians m the woild Give a sum of the ordinary 
rule of three to a Professor of mathematics at Cambridge and to a 
Bengali shopkeeper, and wo are greatly mistaken if the latter does 
not heat the former hollow in the'qmokness of the solution This 
is due only to the practical genius of Subhankara 
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LORD GEORGE HAMILTON ON OPIUM 

By A llmduUam 

The Opium Traffic, which is perhaps a greater source of in¬ 
iquity than of revenue to our Governmert, has just passed through 
a fresh Parliamentary “ fight,” and a British peei has assured 
the world that opium hemg a stimulant suited to the habits and 
dispositions of Asiatic peoples, tho denunciations of which it is occa¬ 
sionally made the stock-theme are absuid Lord Hamilton’s 
aiguments cannot be piopeily comprehended and prized till we 
enjoy a bright glimpse of the incontrovertible premisses on which 
they are based The axiomatic truth on which he hangs his 
ariay of reasoning in favoi of the tiaffic denounced by his op¬ 
ponents is, that man, m all conditions and circumstances of life, 
neods some artificial stimulant or othoi to soothe his nutated 
feelings, to revive his drooping spirits, and to enliven and animate 
him so far as to enable him to fight cheerfully and hopefully the 
great battle of lifo Theie aro certainly many things that 
prepare us for tho great and awful conflict which we aie engaged, 
heart and soul, m pushing forward, and from which we have not 
the slightest hopo of being liberated on this side the giave, whole¬ 
some food, good living, mental exercise and moral earnestness,— 
the gross material things that nourish and cherish our bodies > 
the pine and lofty truths that invigorate and expand oui minds» 
and tJio holy principles that sanctify and adorn our moral nature 
are dll calculated to nerve us, so to speak, for the sharp struggle 
which is our inevitable portion m this life And none of these 
valuable things ought to be despised 01 tlnown into the back 
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ground Wholesome food and good living are as essential to our 
success in the terrible warfaio in which we are necessarily and 
unavoidably engagod, as intellectual exercise and moral princi¬ 
ples To feed and pamper the mind and soul, and leave the 
body to perish by starvation—this is the very best way of 
flying out of the world, not of carrying on its great woik and 
arduous conflict Nay, it is impossible to secure a healthy mind 
and a vigorous moral naturo without tho help of a healthy body 
Good food, therefore, and good living must not be despised, must 
be secured ere we can be in a position to perform the arduous 
duties, and carry on the prodigious and formidable waifuo of 
life But good living supposes seasons of healthy recreation, 
as well as times of hard work, the dm and turmoil of a logular 
campaign season, as well as the quietude and rest of an armistice 
Some resource for a season of lest is as much a necessity as some¬ 
thing definite to do when workmg hours have to bo wlnlcd away 
Some stimulant is noeded to make hours of recreation moro plea¬ 
sant than they would bo, were such an auxiliary to the agreeable 
and pleasont oloments of life entirely tin-own out of the 
work Nay, Lord Hamilton would very likely go further, and 
maintain, that somo stimulant or other is needed, not merely to 
enliven our hours of relaxation, but to mako our woiking hours 
more productive Wo need something, o\er and above the stimu¬ 
lus suppliod by the mechanism of our bodios, as thoy aro pio- 
pellod by our animal spirits and other internal forcos, to mako 
us work at the railway speed at which things are dono in this 
age of progress Something volatile, brisk and exhilarating as 
the libations poured forth in our festive meetings, or glutinous, 
wax-liko m consistency, hut dreadly dark in color, as tho drug 
which is swallowed and smoked m China, is needed to spur 
us on when working or sitting, to stimulate our industry o r 
laziness, and lash up our zeal into fevonsh excitement, or cause 
it to subside into a dead calm The man, who works witii his 
brains clear and eyes innocent of the sparkle attached there¬ 
to by some stimulating force, is sure to work m a dull, hum¬ 
drum, creakish way, while one who is under somo influence or 
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msp nation is equally sure to dash off at railway speed, dis¬ 
playing a vivacity and a sprightlmess that must needs extort the 
applause of all spectators Witness the coachman, who is half 
soas over, dnvmg momly over slow-moving caits and stupid 
pedestrians, and porn mg contempt on your municipal regulations 
and civil laws * Some stimul rat thus is needed to make work 
itself products e and remunerative The axiom tlion is established 
that man needs some stimulant oi other to graco Ins hours 
of lelaxatiou as woll as to make Ins work both onoigotxc and 
pioduclive 

But man is a big, generic term, and ropresonts various 
spocics of human boings with vanous habitudes of lifo and 
modes of thought and toehng The Eiuopean i ices, for inst¬ 
ance, occupy a position, so fir as habits ot life aio concerned, 
which is the very antipodes of that occupied by tbo Asiatic races 
Tho ethnological peculiarity of the European raeos is in one word 
activity, whilo that of tho Asiatic races is indolence Action is tho 
foitc of the one set of pooples, and meditation is the /otto of tho 
other The European nations, therefore, need a stimulant which 
stimulates activity and enterprise, but the Asiatio nations need 
one which stimulates passivity and moditativoness One sti¬ 
mulant will not do foi both these families of nations Beer and 
brandy are peculiarly suited to the European peoples who need 
something to stir up their activity, their enorgy and their enterpnze, 
the sensitive spmt which becomes uncontrollablo under insult, 
the buoyant courage which smiles at such things as difficulties 
and obstacles, the impotuousity wluoh flies at the enemy with 
something like bull-dog fury, and the recklessness which m tho 
hour of danger cares a fig foi comfort or life To give them a 
soothing, sedative and a soporific diug like opium is to destroy 
their national peculiarities, to annihilate their ethnological buoyan¬ 
cy of spirit and force of character John Bull needs beer and 
whiskey to place within his reach the wholesome stimulus of 
which he stands m need Beer has made him what he is, steady, 
industrious and enteipusmg, polite hut not over-refined, oheerful, 
but not gay, courageous but not dashing, fond alike of work 
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during woikmg hours and of pleosuio duimg seasons of leeroation 
Beer has undo him, but opium is sure to unmakohim,—to deprive 
him of Ins diligenoo and perseverance, his piactical turn of nund 
and busmess-like habits, and chango him from an earnest woikei 
into an imaginative, dreamy thinker The stimulant suited to 
Ins constitutional peculiaiities and habits ot life is beer, not 
opium It should be remomboied that he needs wines oi a stronger 
kind thin his neighbours of hot, Keltic blood lie is less 
exeitablo, less volatile, less hot-blooded than, for instance, the 
Frenchman, and the sweet wines of Fianoo which aie strong 
enough to pitch up his Keltic brethren to the boiling point may not 
find him far abovo zero The sweet wines of Frmea and Itily 
may do for the excitable, hot-blooded peoples of those eounlnos, 
but ale, brisk ale, migbty sherry, and all-conquermg whiskey, are 
the beverage ho needs to woik up his more phlegmatic tempera¬ 
ment into the feverish excitement needed to enable him to load a 
happy life in the midst of his various duties 

But the stimulant needed by John Bull is not suited to 
Asiatic peoples These peoples have vory little activity and 
energy in them, and the stimulant which stirs up activity and 
energy is evidently wastod on thorn The “ national beverago” 
of good, old England is a powerful auxiliary to the national 
virtues of England, and where the vntues aie wanting the 
hoveiage is a superfluty, and may do more harm than good But 
it must not be supposed tint Asiatio poiploi, bonuso tiny are 
destitute of the excellencies by which John Bull is distinguished, 
are thorefoie devoid of all virtue Though deficient m what 
philosophers and moralists call the active virtues, the principle of 
compensation, so conspicuous in every depaitmont of nature, has 
clothed thorn with the passivo ones Gentlonoss, moekness, quiet 
enduranco and calm meditation, are the moral delicacies in which 
these peoples revel And consequently they need a stimulant 
which can provo a potent auxiliary to these virtues, which *will 
make them moie immobile, more meditativo and moro lma- 
ginatne Now, opium is obviously such a stimulant It robs 
man of whatever little activity and cneigy he may boast of, 
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siupifies lm mmd, sinks his spirits, and makes lum a sworn 
cnomy to action, and a bosom fnond to perpetual drea¬ 
ming Is not this the stimulant the Asiatic nations stand 
m need of ? And so long as England has its boor and 
whiskey, is it not wrong to depnvo the Asiatics of that which is 
the only solaco they have amid the tuals and vexations of lifo p 
We, Asiatics, ought to feel giateful to “the noble Lord” for mani¬ 
festing so deep an interest m out affairs, foi stiivmg to preseive 
to our uso the only life-giving 01 lather death-giving stimulant, 
suited to tho dead immobility of our natuies, and to oui patein il 
Government tho benefits of a trade which next to Laud Eevenue 
is tlio largest source of mcomo within its leach T 

Lord Gioige Himilton has not only tonfeued on us a great 
boon, and on the Go\ eminent tho continuance of a perennial though 
fluctuating source of income, but scattered to tlio winds the argu¬ 
ments of the fanatics who now and then maho the holy Opium 
Traffic the butt of their ignoiant and senseless attacks If tho 
opium must be docned, beer must bo decucd, and if beoi is 
decried, the fundamental piineiple that man needs some stimu" 
lant 01 other to mako life agreeable to him must be called in 
question And if all stimulants aro tluown away, then is our 
faith in the neeessitios of human natuio vam—^e aie still in oui 
sms 1 So you cannot piohibit tho uso of opium without at the 
same time piohibit mg the use of tlcohol And if alcohol is 
piohibited, what will the poor Englishman do ? It were better 
for him that a millstone weio hung about his noek and he cast into 
the sea 1 Lord Hamilton is, doubtless, awaio that thero aie some 
fanatics who do most presumptuously call m question the grand 
intuitive truth on which his waim advocacy 111 faior of the 
opium traffic is based, who in the tooth of both common sense 
and fact maintain that man does not need any physical stimulant 
more powerful than food and Adam’s ale Bat the arguments 
of «theso zealots aro not worthy of a formal mention m the 
British Parliament There is only one objeetionablo feature m tho 
Opium Tiafflc to which it weie to be wished reference had been 
made by his Lordship If opium is needed by Asiatic nations, it is 
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needed by om countrymen as as well as by tho people of China 
It ought therefore to be sen ed foi domestic consumption, rathei 
thin be expoitod to a foreign country But perhaps Loid Ham¬ 
ilton is of opinion, that as we belong to tho gieat “Aryan stock” 
beer is tho stimulant we need lathei^ than opium , and as we can 
dopond upon England for a copious supply of that beverage, we 
need not hesitate to mako China happy by an abundant bupply 
of the daik drug as England has made us happy by an abundant 
supply of tho red drmk 


REPRESENTATIVE GOVERNMENT IN INDIA 


At the prosont day somehow or other there is fast growing 
m our educated youth gonerally a hankenng after Representative 
Govemmont Whethei such a government is favorable to the 
futuro political progiess of om country, or calculated to 
deteriorate its futme well-born g, we are now scarcely able to 
determine But it does soom to us that, however much our edu¬ 
cated } outh may declaim against England and Englishmen for 
withholding ropiosentativo institutions from us, we are not yet 
pieparod to govern ourselves 

Thore are sovoril very strong reasons which have led us to 
the conclusion that we should at present he satisfied with the 
existing system of government Our space will not permit us to 
put in all those leasons, wo shall thorofore touch upon some of 
them, together with suggestions as to how our educated youth 
may best raise tho status of the countiy politically 

In the first place, however strongly our educatod young men 
may denounce the old-fasluoned notions of our ancostors about 
govemmont, and express condemnation m the strongest language 
of their plebeian proclivities, it is nevertheless a fact that most of 
them are very little supenor to their forefathers either m political 
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matters or m civilization We believe none can sliut bis eyes to 
the fact, that there is at present m our edueatod youth a total 
absence of desire for action Indoed, suoh an meit state in 
which they have plaoed themselves is prejudicial to the future 
welfare of the oountry For the consequence will be that none 
will devote his energies and talonts to the advancement ol our 
country We think we are right in saying, that the wmt ol a 
strong nativo voice in the Indian L^gibl itive Council, the want ol 
a representative fiom this country in the British Pailiamont, and 
the want ol a hoalthy public opinion winch alone can resist the 
oppiessions of a dospot and before which tho lelined and the 
illiterate, tho powerful and the woak, all alike bow down without 
hesitation,—all these wants ue not felt by our educited couutiy- 
mon This is to be attributed to tho fact that their wish lor 
liberty melts into au, as soon as it is lequircd to be carried into 
action 

In tho next place, most of oui countrymen have no indivi¬ 
duality It often astonishes Europeans to find that we allow the 
state of our country to bo investigated for us by foieignors But 
this is not at all to he wondoied at when wo beai in mind that, in 
questions of political importance, oui countrymen degrade thom- 
solves mto so many machines and heoome the vehicles ol this or 
that man’s views They readily sacrifice their opinions, if they 
have any, to one’s whims and caprices And thus they poisistently 
shut their oyes to originality ol thought and freedom of action 
The result is, that the public mind is lapsing into th it unhappy 
stagnation which is the precursor of national decay 

Another reason for which we do not oonsidor our country fit 
to receive representative institutions is the want of trained political 
men amongst us Yery lew of our educated youth have made 
polities a subject of their study, as a genoial rule they confine 
themselves to those subjects which do not require the exercise of 
thou thinking powers Tho consequence is, and it must have 
struck political observers, that there has been an apathy in tho 
public mmd on all gieat political questions, and this apathy tells 
with tho most pernicious olfect upon our national character It is 
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painful to observe that most of our educatod youth devoto them¬ 
selves to light literature exclusively Political economy, as a rule, 
is discarded from the cuinculura of their studies, liow very few 
possess an acquaintance with tho federal relation of England 
with the native statos, and have studied tho constitutional histones 
of modern Euiope and of our own to advantage Indeed, this 
is a state of things which is by no means conducive to tho 
giowth of a hoaithy public spirit for liborty and ropresentativo 
government Generally, oui educated youth pour contempt upon 
tho study of history and, as a consequence, ignore gieat historical 
lessons From tho political history of modiaeval Europe wo loarn 
pimcipally what the admmstration is to a\oid, and what it is to 
adopt dmmg a political crisis In older thoioforo to laiso our 
country politically, one must havo "English and anciont political 
ideals ever before one’s mind We say ancient , for all modem 
political phenomena aio meie echoes of tho political ideas of the 
past 

To lllustiate the want of tho political training of our educated 
countrymen, wo shall not have to go fai Foi we bolic\e, none has 
foigotten what absurdities and (giogious blunders oui county men 
ran into when tin y gave evidence on finance before the Select 
Committee of the House of Commons in 1872 Indeed, their evi- 
d<neo lennndb us ot a man whom wc have the honor to know, who 
advocate s the abolition of cxciso on iicquor without at the same 
linn being able to show how the falling off in tho national rovonue 
that will arise thorefiom is to bo met If you ask lnm how to make 
up the defuit that would arise, why, he will answer “All I can say 
is, that Go\ eminent should abolish such an odious tax, for it 
encourages tho people to dunk, and thus indirectly helps 
thorn on to nun, Government should, theielore, for the sake of 
its good name and for discharging its duties to the countiy, abolish 
it As foi the deficit in tho re% enue, why, it must be mado up 
somehow % 

Pul tho strongest reason that may ho urged m support of 
oui opinion i*, the w ant of mass education So long as tho people 
giopt m the daik, it is idle to expect the political advancement 
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of this countiy, for it cannot rise m political importance unless 
the general intelligence of tlie peoplo is developed, and as Mill 
say s—“ In proportion the goneial intelligence of the people is 
developed, the country prospers socially and politically, for the 
right and interests of eveiy and any person will he soenre from 
“being disregarded as the person interested will be himself able, 
and habitually disposed to stand up for them And the general 
prosperity attains a greater height, and is more wildly diffused, 
m pioportion to the amount and variety of personal energies 
enlisted m piomotmg it ” But oui people aie not aquaintod 
with the ordmaiy functions of government They know not 
what finance is, who passes the laws or how tho government is 
earned on Wkethei a prmeo is dethroned or exiled, the people 
do not care to know Whether a tax is rightly imposod on us 
or not, it does not concern them m tho least Can it be a wondei 
then, that the agitation in England about Indian finance m J 872 
did not reach their eais, nor have they now even heard of it 
But compare them with the people of England, and what do we 
find ? We can do no bettor than give it in Mr Fawcett’s own 
words m his momorable speech on that occasion —“ Tho looal 
representative institutions m England provide a security that 
the money devotod to local purposes will be moro economically 
expended if it bo obtained from local mstoad of imporial 
funds People think that if money is spent m their own looality 
and is provided from the national oxehequor, only a vory small 
portion of it is really contributed by them In India, however, 
it is not the people but those who govern them who determine 
what money is spent foi local purposes and from what taxes it 
should bo provided The peoplo, therefore, havo no voice m 
checking or controlmg the expenditure ” But Mr Fawoett is 
perhaps not awaro of the fact that our people have no idea of 
what is called public expenditure f 

•But to come to the mam point When the people will have 
received education, the interest that will then bo felt in all that 
relates to the actions of Government will strengthen the 
principles of liberty, and encourage tho growth of a manly and 
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independent spint as well m the upper classes as in the lower 
The necessity of mass education has of late been so warmly 
discussed, that it needs no argument for itB support at present 
Whether the people are to be taught those arts which conduce to 
material progress, or whether they are to pursue those studies 
which will develops their mental, moral and active qualities, as 
Bentham classifies them, we do not discuss here This much wo 
must say, that Zemmdan accounts and other trivial subjects which 
they are at present taught at Patshalas will do them no good 
whatever, so far as intellectual development is concerned 

Owing to these reasons, we are of opinion that, however much 
our countrymen may oast opprobrium on the English nation for 
riding rough-shod over the liberties .of the natives, we are not in 
any way fit to have representative government at present 

A few words by way of advico to our countrymen If they 
are in right earnest to raise India politically, they should not lose 
their individuality in awe of some great man who has, perhaps, 
himself achieved greatness by reason of having had originality of 
thought to a large extent , f and for having acted up to his own 
principles and not to those chalked out by others They should 
be active and aspiring, for inactivity, unaspmngness and absence 
of desire are more fatal hindrances to improvement than any thing 
else They should always bear m mind that aspmngness and 
desire do not consist in mere talk without action The country 
now stands m need of zealous actors and not of theorists and 
idle talkers The maxim that “ contentment is happiness” has 
been the rum of India, for contentment is nothing but mere 
passiveness, which is a bar to one’s advancement m the path of 
progress and civilization In the next place, we want some 
trained political men amongst us, able to deal with all political 
problems that present themselves The country requires men, at 
this moment, who have capacities, combined with patriotism and 
courage sufficiently tried and proved, to be able to assume a high 
position amongst political reformers Then comes the question of 
mass education We think enough has been said on this head 
already We shall, therefore, dismiss it with the remark, that no 
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nation oan be called politically great, the component units of 
which do not take an interest m politics There can be no denying 
the fact, that the higher olasses alone, if unsupported by the people, 
are not able to keep the Government in the straight line of 
honesty If our people onoe receive the germs of western edu¬ 
cation, their eyes will be opened to the miserable pit they ore at 
present lying m, and they will devote all their energies to 
improve their present degraded condition, and will be ins¬ 
trumental m bringing about political reforms m the country 
In our opinion, some of our countrymen should go to Eng- 
and, and having perfocted their education at some English 
universities, should there devote all their energies and talents to 
create an interest m the generous English public By speeches 
and by newspapers there to be conducted by them, they should 
try to make the English people feel for us and for our country 
And should they succeed in doing so, they would induce the 
House of Commons to direot their attention to the affairs of this 
country, which Mr Fawoett says, “ it is a thankless attempt to do 
at present” It cannot be that generous Englishmen would 
prevent us from having a voice m the Government, should they 
find us properly qualified 
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ANNALS OF KASHMIR 
From the Sanskrit of Kalhana Pundit 
BY J C DUTT 

(Continued from page 561 ) 

Matngupta then entered into the interior of the oountry ac¬ 
companied by his vast army, and commenced his reign He was 
one of those kind-hearted kings who would not kill animals Once 
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it is said he made preparations foi a leligious feast, hut he had not 
the heart to kill animals Ho forbade the destruction of animals 
m his kingdom His good qualities and bounties attracted more 
persons to his court than to the court of Vikramaditya And he 
bestowed his gifts with judgment The poet Mentha or Matn- 
mentha as ho was sometimes called, lived m his oourt, and com¬ 
posed a work named Hnyagrivabadha This work, when m pro¬ 
gross, he showed to the king, but the king did not pronounce his 
opmion till the book was complete, when tho king rewarded the 
author by bestowing woalth on him, and had the copy bound with 
gold He set up the god Madhusudkana* which he named Matri- 
gupta Svami The villages which he bestowod on this god were 
afterwards retaken by Mamma to_ defray the expenses of build¬ 
ing the house of Ins father-m-law Thus reigned Matngupta for a 
period of four years, nine months and one day 

Now, on tho other hand, the son of Anjjana, after he had per¬ 
formed the ceremonies for the benefit of the souls of his ancestors, 
hoard that a stranger had usurped tho throne of his forefathers, 
and was ruling in Kashmir This is said to have inflamed him 
so much as to mako him forget his gnof for tho death of his 
father f When tho pnnee arrived at Kashmir, ho loamt the state 
of the country , and tho ministers came to him, and were ready 
to revolt m favor of the prince descended from the ancient kings 
of the country, and who was the legitimate heir to the throne But 
with a romantic generosity he declmed to countenance their revolt 
“lorn eager,” he said, “ to destroy Vikramaditya, but I am not 
angry with Matngupta For what is the use of harrassmg those 
who are weak and cannot endure pam ? there is glory in rooting 
out those who ore strong It is strange that one should show his 

* This is the first instance on record, of an image of Krishna being set up 
in Kashmir 

f Here follows the superhuman visitation of Siva and his disciple Ashvapada 
with this prince at Sri hill Ashvapada reminded the pnnee that on a firmer 
birth he $the pnnee) asked to be a king, and Siva granted his request, as a tern 
poral benefit, and promished salvation hereafter The god further said that when 
he would be reigning Ashvapada would appear to him once more to worn him of 
his approaching death, What facts arc hid m this absurd talc, we fail to see 
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valoi on those who oie not Ins equal, he who is really groat will 
not ho angry with his inferiors ” Ho turned his arms against 
Trigartta (Thibet,) and conquered it, and commenced his march 
against Vikiamaditya But on his way ho loarnt that Vikra- 
maditya was dead This news so much afflicted him, that ho 
noither ate nor slept that day but gonorously shed tears for his 
dead antagonist On a subsequent day he loarnt that Matrigupta 
had left his kingdom, and come out of Kashmir, and was near 
wheie ho lumself was at the timo Suspeotmg that it was some of 
his partisans that had driven Matugupta out of the kingdom, ho 
wont to tho ox-kmg clad m a simple diess, and asked, as if inadvert¬ 
ently, the cause of resigning his kingdom Tho other replied 
after sighing, * 0 Lmg, doad is that virtuous monarch that made mo 
kmg, I am liko a sun-jewel that brightens so long as the sun shines 
on it, but is a common stono when the sun is set ” “Who has 
injured thee,” then asked Pravurasena, “ that thou gnovest for 
Vikramaditya, unablo to be revongcd on those who have done 
theo harm t ” “ Who can injure mo,” said Matrigupta with dig¬ 
nity, “think not that Yikiamaditya poured ghi on ashes, or sowed 
seeds on barron soil ” “ But,” continued he, “ oven tho inanimate 
objects aro grateful to those who do them good The sun-jewel 
looks dim when the sun is set, and so does the moon-jowol whon 
the moon is out of sight I will therefore go to tho holy city of 
Benaros, and enjoy tho ploasures of dovotion by turning a hermit 
For without Vikramaditya tho woild is dark I cannot look on 
it through fear, far less onjoy it ” Astonished at his words the 
young pnneo roplied, “ True, 0 king, that the world has produced 
jewels, since it is adorned by persons like you, who oan under¬ 
stand human nature bettor than Vikramaditya, since he discover¬ 
ed your noble qualities Long was the path to gratitude closed 
now you are traversing the way The low and the ungratoful 
think that it is through their good fortuno that thoy receive gifts 
from«their masters, and they argue that that if they had not worth 
in them, their masters would not smglo them out, when thefe were 
other poor fhends Or if they had not discovered some faults in 
their masters, and if thoir miserly masters had not stood in awo 
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of them, would they have given them away any thing 9 But if a 
small benefit is done to the good, it increases a hundred-fold Thou, 
chief of the virtuous, like a tested jewel, art loved by the good 
So do me a favor by not resigning the crown, and let the people 
know, that I too am paitial to men of ment This kingdom was 
first gnen to thee by Yikramaditya, I bestow it on you now, so 
accept it again ” Matngupta heard this noble speech, and smiled 
and said, “ Though it be harsh yet I say, that I disregard 
your noble gift You know my former low position, and I know 
yours, our present greatness is felt by ourselves alone So you 
cannot understand the motive which induces mo to reject, nor can 
I understand that which induces you to offer me the kingdom 
Being now a king how can I accept your gift 9 or if I had wish to 
enjoy the kingdom why should I forsake it myself ? Shall I slight 
the gift of my benofactor for more enjoyment, and leave the 
duties that befit me now ? The benefit which he did to me, I oan 
never repay, it is therefore lost in mo I will now follow him, and 
show that he was not mistaken m his estimation of me This is 
all that I have to do in this world This then I will perform, and 
leave off all enjoyment ” Pravarasena then rosolved not to touoh 
what he called Matngupta’s property, and when the latter went 
to Benares and beoame a hermit, Pravarasena used to send him 
the income derived from Kashmir Matngupta, on the other hand, 
distnbuted the money m charity to the poor, and thus lived for 
ton years 

Pravarasena subdued many kings, and his fame spread far 
and wide, and his army reached the sea m their march of con¬ 
quest , and his elephants were seen bathing m the waters of 
the Ganges lie invaded Saurashtra (Surat), upset the adminis¬ 
tration of the kingdom creating confusion there His mind was 
so muoh bent on the acquisition of fame, that it is said he 
was indifferent to all earthly thmgs, having neither attachment 
nor hatred towards any objeot Pratapasila otherwise oalled 
Shiladitya, son of Yikramaditya, was expelled by his enemies from 
his father’s territory Him Pravarasena reinstated, and brought 
back the throne of the kings of Kashmir from the capital of Yikra- 
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maditya * Piatapasila for seven times refused to acknowledge 
the supremacy of the king of Kashmir, and the latter had to sub¬ 
due him seven times After conquering the world, as it is said, he 
lived m the city raised by his grand-father, but felt a desire to 
found a city himself Here follows one of those absurd tales re¬ 
garding superhuman events from which the eaily history of Kash¬ 
mir is not altogether free 


BENGALI CHRISTIAN BIOGRAPHY 

BY THE EDITOR 
1 Krishna Chamha Pal 

On the 28th December 1800, the right bank of the Hooghly 
at Soramporo witnessed an cxtraordmaiy scene On that bank, 
as on every spot on both banks ot the river, Hindu widows, dressed 
in their gayest attire, had, from time out of mind, immolated them¬ 
selves on the funeral pyres of their husbands amid the jubilant 
exclamations of thousands of spectators But the scene which 
was enaoted on the closing Sabbath of the opening year of the 
present century was quite different On that day, the river¬ 
side near the Mission House was thronged with a large 
crowd Hindus, Mussulmans, Europeans and Portuguese were 
there His Excellency the Danish Governor of Sorampore was 

theie The party nearest the water’s edge began to sing The 

singing over, Dr Carey, for it was he who headed the 
procession, addressed the multitude He engaged m prayer 
The Christian portion of the ciowd joined devoutly Hindus 
and Mussulmans listened in silence The prayer ended, Dr 
Carey taking his son Eelix by the arm descended into the 
stream and baptized him The ceremony was solemn, but the 

* Ihis sentence seems to confirm our opinion expressed m note (2), that 
Kashmir was conquered by Vikramaditya, and Matrigupta was consequently 
se it os Ins viceroy and not because the Kashraarians asked Vikramaditya to 
iehet ior them a king as they told Matrigupta at his coionation 
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scene became moio mtoiosting Lo f a Hindu went down into 
the sacied stream, and was baptized m tbo name of tho Fatliei, 
and of (he Son, and of tlie Holy Ghost Hindus and Mussul¬ 
mans gaped in wondci The good Governor buist into toais A 
Goiman lady took the Hindu convert by tho hand and held him 
for some moments for very joy Mi Ward, one of the venorable 
trio of Strampoio, exclaimed—“Ye gods of stone and clay 1 did 
ye not tiomble when, m the name of tho Fathei, Son and Holy 
Spuit, ono of youi vot tries shook you off as tho dust fiomliis 
feet?” Tho name of this Hindu cornort, the fust-fruits of tho 
Mission held of Bengal, was Kushna Chandra Pal 

Krishna Cliandia Pal, the son oi Muluk Chand Pal, was boin 
neai Chandemagoro on the banks of tho llooghly about tho year 
1761 As his forelathois weie all s uhadhata% litually holdcn 
of the plumb-hne , that is earpentois, ho, as an orthodox Hindu, 
took up tho same occupation Ho inherited too the religion of 
his ancestors They wore Hindus of the Yaishnava peruasion, 
and followed the toachmgs of Chaitanya, the greatest religous 
Reformer of Bengal Krishna Cliandia thoreforo adoptod tho 
same faith, and was eaily initiated into the mysteries of Yaislma- 
vism by one of tho gosvamis or spiritual teachers, of Malapada, a 
celebrated Yaishnava town in tho district of llooghly It is 
interesting to note that the first Bongali convert to Clmsti inity, 
of whom we havo any authentic rocoid, was a Hindu of tho Vaish- 
nava sect It is not poihaps too much to assert that, of all tho 
forms of Hinduism, Yaishnavism approximates Christianity most 
Like Christianity, it placos the same doctnnos before all its \otanes 
whether learned or unlearned In othei forms of Hinduism, 
Jmjan Kanda contains the theology of intellectual men, and the 
Kat ma Kanda that of the illiterate multitude The transcenden¬ 
tal theosophy of the priestly class is quite different fiom tho my¬ 
thical religion of the peoplo This want of religious oommunity 
between men of culture and tho unthinking multitude* was 
repudnied by Chaitanya Ills system encourages no monopoly 
of religious knowledge Yaishnavism, like Christianity, is charac¬ 
terized by great simplicity Unlike the motaphysical abstractions 
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and lefinod subtleties of the Vedanta, which unfit it to bo the 
loligion of a nation, the doctimea ol Chaitanya are simple 
and level to the comproliongion of the meanest capacity Unlike too 
tho multitudinous rites and ooremonies proscribed m the Hindu 
utuals, Vdislmavism, liko Christianity, proclaims the omnipotence 
of one prmciplo, and the infinite elfioacy of one religious duty 
That prmciplo or duty is bhakti , that is, faith, which is msistod 
on as a une qua non of personal religion But Yaishnavism does 
not insist on faith only It attaehos equal importance to prema 
oi love Thus faith and love, which are the cardinal principles 
of practic d Christianity, are also the cardinal pnnoiples of Vaish- 
n lvism And (hough m conveiBion the graoo of God is all 
m all, it can hardly be domod tbit, humanly spoakmg, a Vaisli- 
nava is moie disposed to receivo the truth as it is in Jesus than 
any other Ilmdu sectaiy 

Knshna Chandia, however,did not long remain a Yaishnava 
of the orthodox type He soon joined the fraternity of Kmta 
Bhajas or mishippcis of the Karla , that is, tho Creator These 
aro a sub-division of the Yaishnava sect, founded by Aule Chand, 
a Yaishnava fanatio Their chief peculiarity is, that they regard 
their Gui u or spmtual teacher, as almost equal to God, and that, 
discaidmg tho gosvami* , they attach thomsolvesto one particular 
(unilyof spmtual guides, the Pals of Ghoshpada, the Mecca of 
Kai ta Bhaji sm , a village about thirty miles north of Calcutta, not 
far horn the station of Kanoharapadi on tho Eastern Bengal 
K iilway The whole ol thoir practical religion is compnsed in 
the following precept of the founder — 

Gin u dhara , satya bah s, sanga chala , that is, “Take hold of a 
gin it, follow lum, and speak the truth ” Amongst Kai ta Bhajat 
miracles are pretended to be performed They cure all soits of 
diseases without tho application of medicine Thpy are all full 
of zeal m tho spread of their religion They send into all parts 
of tho country missionanes and deaconesses to make proselytes 
of the other sectaries, chiefly horn the lower classes Tho circums¬ 
tance which lod to Krishna Chandra’s becoming a Karta Bhaja 
is soon told He had been suffenng for a long time from a certain 
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disease He h id consulted man} ]>h} siuans, but without success 
While languishing on Ins sick bod, a Km ta Jthaja missionaiy 
fiom Ohospada visited him, and told him tha if he behoved m tho 
true gum, that is, the Dal gmu of Ghoshpida, ho would be at once 
cured of Ins disease Krishna Chandra, m Ins simplicity, took 
tho man’s advice, md was mitnted mto tho Junta Bhaja filth 
It so happened thit shortly after Ins initiation, Ins ulment left 
him This on cum s t an t o confiimcd his faith, and Krishna Chandia 
botamo not only a zealous Km ia Bhaja , but an mdefatig ible 
pieacher of tho leligion which he had embraced Wh divci may 
be orn opinion of Krishna Chandia’b intelligence, we cannot 
question his smceiif} He acted accoiding to the light he had 
A bcttei and a puier light, howevci, was about to shine mlo Ins 
soul 

When Krishna Chandra left his native place near Chandoi- 
nagore, wc do not know, but it appoars that, beforo tho close of the 
list centuiy, he had taken up Ins abode m the Danish town of 
Seiampore, the scene of the missionary labours of Di Carey and 
bis co adjutors As ho was one day going to tho bazaar, he heard 
ami^sionar} , Mi Thornes, pic icli Tho histoiy of this singular 
individual is full of interest The son of a deacon of a Baptist 
Church at F urfoid m Grloucestei shiro, he had been piously biought 
up, and had received a medical education Having been unsuccess¬ 
ful m his profession, which was the pra<tice of srngery and mid- 
wifeiy, he had taken to sea, and had sailed for Btngil m 1773 as 
burgeon of the Orfoui India man In that country, ho had cherished 
the desire of preaching the Gospel to its natives He had advertized 
for “ a Christian” in the public prints of Calcutta, and bad found 
none In lus second vo}ago, however, he had found a few pious 
people, at the lequest of one of whom, Mr Charles Grant, he had 
lesigned his situation on board the Otfoid Indiaman, and had given 
hims elf up to tho evangelization of the people of Bengal lie had 
leamt the Bengali language, had translated one or two of the Gos- 
pols,and circulated a few manuscript copies,—Bengili punting not 
having been yet introduced mto tho country But he had met 
with little sucoess and less encouragement He had therefore 
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returned to his native land to obtain assistance The Baptist 
Missionary Society having been instituted m 1792, Mr Thomas 
offerod his services to that Socioty as a missionary to Bengal lie 
was sent out along with Mr Carey, as tho first missionanes 
of the Baptist Missionary Society to Bengal On reaching Cal¬ 
cutta, he had spent m a short time the Mission funds entiusted to 
him, had quarrelled with Carey, and, by depriving him of tho 
allowaneo granted by the Society, had reduced him and his family 
to absolute want Ilo bad after this accepted the situation of the 
superintendent of the Indigo Faotory ot Mr Udney at Mahipaldighi 
m the district of Dmagopore, on a salary of Its 200 pn mensem > 
besides commission on tho Indigo that was sold, had tliorc become 
roconciled to Carey, who had aceopted a similai post at Madnabati 
in the same distuct, had subsequently given up the Indigo 
business, and bad joined the Mission establishment at Serampore 
Such was the erratic genius, to whose preaching m the Bon- 
gali language Kushna Chandia listened m the baraar of Seram- 
poro The subjoct of the seimon was the salvation of sinners 
tlnougb tho death of Christ However wild the life of Mr Tho¬ 
mas had been, there is reason to believe that ho was a good 
pieachor Krishna Chandia was stiuck with the new tiuths 
wluch he then heard for the first time m his life The good seed 
took loot m Ins soul As he was not una< customed to religious 
thought—having been himself a Km la Bhaja pieacber—bo saw 
at once the immense supenonty of the new faith over his ances¬ 
tral religion Tho point in the new leligion which struck him 
most was its beautiful adaptation to the sinful natuie of man, 
inasmuch as tho remedy whirh the Gosjiel proposes is an exact 
counterpart to that malignant disease with which humanity is 
afflicted To quote Kushna Chandra’s own words translated into 
English —“ 1 then considered that no Sastra mado an end of sm, 
and even among the people of (Ihoshp&d& there was no provision 
for the pardon of sm I began daily to examine into this amongst 
my lilends and relations, and to be thoughtful how to get acquain¬ 
ted with the missionaries ” This was properly speaking the 
turmng-pomt in Krishna’s life lie had now become a “ stricken 
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fleer ” The arrow ot conviction had ontered into his heart, and 
he was restless A ray of heavenly light had been darted mto his 
soul, and the powers ol darkness within him wore stiugglmg with 
it This new idea gave him no repose Evory day he was think¬ 
ing about it in the depths of his own mind, and discussing it with 
his hlends and relations, and as he was not satisfied vith the 
faint glimmering of the truth which he had as yet obtamod, ho 
longed to cultivate the acquaintance of the foreign teachcis that 
he might have fuller light on the subject 

Krishna Chindra’s longing was soon satisfied One day as 
he was going to batho m a tank, his foot slipped, lie fell down 
md dislocated Ins right arm On being told that there was a 
doctoi Sahob on the Mission pi enures, ho sent his daughtei and 
the child of a friend to beg tho doctoi to come to his help Mi 
Thomas—for he was the doctor Sahob of the Mission pre¬ 
mises—readily went to see lnm In tho course of tho day Mi 
Carey visited him, spoke to him on the suhjoot of religion, and 
gave him tracts to read Thus commenced Krishna’s intercom se 
with the missionanes From this tirno he used often to go to the 
Mission Houso and receive Christian instruction fiom Mr Waid 
and Felix, Dr Carey’s son, who road and expounded to him the 
ndy Scriptures While this was going on, an incident occurred, 
which we shall give in Krishna’s own words —“ One d ly Dr 
Thomas asked me, whether I understood what I heard from Mr 
Waid and Mr Carey I said I imderstood that the Lord Jesus 
Christ gave his life up for the salvation of sinners, and that I ho- 
lieved it, and so did my friend Q-okul Dr Thomas said,—“ Then 
I oan call you brother—come and let us eat together m love ” 
At this time the table was set for luncheon, and all the mission- 
anes, and I, and Gokul, sat down and ate together ” 

Wo oonfess we consider this act, performed at the suggestion 
of Mr Thomas and acquiosced in by the other missionaries, as 
both unnecessary and unwise It was unnecessaiy, because the 
kingdom of heaven does not consist m moats and drinks, and a 
Hindu may be an excellent Christian though he may havo never 
eaton with a single European Wo arc not forgetful of the fact 
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that the act alludod to was perfoimed soventy j ears ago, wliou 
tlio system of casto had a turner giasp of the minds of the people 
than it has at present, and that the missionaues recommended the 
act bona fidi , behoving that it was their duty to break down the 
fetters of caste which was then, and is now, one of tho greatest 
obstacles to tho propagation of Christianity m this country Be¬ 
sides, they might have boen anxious fiom the commence merit to 
preclude the observance of caste amongst Bengali Christians, and 
thus avoid the mistake committed by Swartz and others in the 
Southern Presidency But discouiaging the observance of caste 
amongst eonvorts is one tiling, and making a neophyte dme with 
a Mhcliha —and a Euiopcan is considered such by a Hindu—■ 
quito anothei Aud wo considoi the act to have been unwiso as 
it nngl^t loid Hindus and Muhammadans beliovo that to become 
Chustian was only to eat and dunk with Eiuopeans 

The nows of Kushna and Grokul having hiokon then caste 
spread like wild-fire among tho people Tho quiet town of Seiarn- 
poio was greatly e\eited Tho lelations of Kushna ran to his 
houso and earned away his eldest daughtei by foieo, Tviiblina 
himsdf and his wife were taken he fori tho Magistrate, who said 
ho could do nothing in the mattoi They woro hauled beforo his 
excellency tho Govomoi, and Krishna was ehajgnd with hiving 
eaten with Sahebs and with having become linnstlt a Sahob 
The good Governor told the complainants that Krishna had not 
become Saheb but a Christian, that ho had dono light in becoming 
a Chustian, and that Ins lifighboms must not molest him for 
having followed the dictates of his conscience By the older of 
tho Governoi Krishna’s oldest daughter was restored to him, Tho 
rel itions of Kushna, having failed in thur attempt to get him 
punished by law, began to molest him in all manner of ways r 
and as there was somo apprehension of his being murdered by 
his relatives and other people, tho Governor sent a Sepoy to guard 
his houso On tho following Sunday, as wo havo already related, 
Krishna was baptized 

Shortly after his baptism Krishna gave himself up to mis- 
sionaij w oik Tho Kaita Bhnja preachor now became a preacher 
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of the eveilasting Gospel Ho ltmoiated to different parts of the 
countiy, and his labouis woio blessed lie went to Jessore, to Cutwa, 
to Borlmnporo, to Boerbhoom, toDmagoporo, to the Saugor Island, 
to Bernios, and proclaimed the Gospel He went to Sylhot and 
the Khasia hills, where two hill-men, foux Sepoys, and a native 
of Assam, were converted to Christianity through hib mstiument- 
ality At Calcutta he remained foi five years, and pleached m 
different parts of tlie city and visited fiom house to liouso In 
the midst of his useful labours at Seiampore, he was i Hacked 
by cholera on the 21st August 1822 Dining his illness ho m un¬ 
tested tho spirit of Chustian resignation, and was so little afiaid 
of death that ho onqunod whether his grave had been pi op nod 
When asked wliethoi he loved Clnist, he replied,—“Yes, but IIo 
loves me more than I love Hun ” lie expies^ed a wish to give 
his all to the cause of Chust who had done so much loi him, 
and his all consisted in a humble Chapel of stiaw winch he had 
laised at his own oxpenco Tims died, on tho 23rd August 1822, 
the fir-st Bong ill Chi’stun of whom wo hue my authentic re- 
coid Kiibhna Chandra Pal was of humble attainments, but he 
was a consistent Chnsti in , and he conseeiated his abilities, such 
as they wore, to tho sen ice of lus divmo Mastei and tho good 
of lus countrymen 
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Ever since tho Bengali nobles called m tho aid of Clive to 
unseat a hated tyiant, the national life has ceased to exist One 
part of India or mothei continued to show signs of lifo, while tho 
red; were struck with par ilysis Tho cold touch of loreign mtoi- 
feronco has “ put out the light,” but is it for o\ er ? The native 
troops may dictate terms of peaoo at Cabul or A’va, m Abyssinia 
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Oi China, but it is not a Man Singh that leads, the foreign intel¬ 
lect alone guides such expeditions This vast continent is being 
mtoi sectecl with 1 ail ways and canals, but theio is no natnc Stephen¬ 
son to design and direct 

2 Since the British rule has asserted its supremacy over 
native states, it has bogun its bright careei of developing the 
lesources of the country, valuable tea, indigo and coffee planta¬ 
tions, schools and colleges for general cultuie, a few woihshops 
for teaching mechanical cngineeimg, and many rouits for the ad- 
minitiation of jusiice, aio but a few of tlio advantiges, winch wo 
did not enjoy bofoie India has been made the so it of a lnghei civili¬ 
sation than any othei country m Asi i Wo comm md a disci¬ 
plined aimy with winch we can contend with the tlmd class powers 
of Europe We la} outlngei sums of money m feeding, arming 
and housing it than they To shew oui prowess we mvado any 
kingdom of Asia oi Afuca foi \indicating oui fiueied lights, 
when it suits oui purpose Wo me not close-fisted enough “ to 
pay too much for a whittle,” as m feasting md bubmg fouign 
loy alties We turn out students from oui educational institutions 
that cm ‘spout’ Shakespeare, Buike oi Bacon, but they sidly 
break down in attempts at origin a lit) Oui commaee his shewn 
steady piogiess Fiom 1850 to 1857 occoidmg to the accounts re¬ 
turned, the quantity of raw cotton oxpoited was not aboio tbiee 
millions ol pounds, and m 1871 it iosoto above twenty millions 
* * In 1800 the exportation (of ]utc) rose to 1,000,000 cwt, and 
since than it has be on continually di vclopcd, for in the y c u 1872 
India exported sc wen millions and a quiitei cwt of jute \alued 
at four millions and a quaitci of money But m whoso hands is 
this extensile commerce F IIow many ships aio owned by tlio 
mines F Is theie a natne who can guide a ship ? We liaio pro¬ 
duced statesmen and genoials that can eompaio favoiably with 
those of some countries of Europe Nevei tin less, wo lack what is 
mos^ prized m tlio glonous l ace of nations Wo are moved as a 
machine is mcned Wo sadly wont self-action, action planned and 
exoeuted by ouisehes Where can wo find a man of whom India 
may justly be proud ? I do not mean to say that we ha\e not moie 
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t linn tlio usual niimbei of great men , "but oui gieat ones are but 
pigmicb beside tlio gi mtb of Eiu ope How many persons have 
distinguished tlumselvcs in war, politics 01 science * But m al¬ 
most all the CLvili/ed countries of Europo and America, many 
men lmo loft “foot punts in the s nids of time,” which will not 
he soon rubbed out But where, oh’ whoie shall wo find such 
Indian 'worthies 53 What is the enuso of this P 

3 The only bo ist of foioign rule is, that it has brought in 
seemity of life md piopoity and poace m place of anaicity Tins 
is tiuo to a ceit im extent, hut wluu the issue is between a white 
m m and a black man, justice is sometimes hood-winked Tins 
alone had nearly simk i most industrious and frugal peasantiy 
into abject poveity Wo lino not_to go far to stele foi tho sad 
lllustiation of oui meaning Look at the tea, eoffeo and indigo 
plantations, tho mon whose swoat + urns the wilderness into 
gardens are hirdlyfiee Have we heird of a stuke amongst 
them 53 But hue not desertions proved that then lot is hud? 
Have not there been pioved cases in which some plantois have 
tied men and women to trees aud flogged them ilmost to death ? 
I do not say that there is miseairiage of justico m oveiy cise , 
but race prejudice is often stiong Is thero no invidious distinc¬ 
tion between tbe conqueroi aud the compieied oven m tho stitute 
hook P 

4 The only justification of an alion rule as alleged by the 
foreignois thomsclvos is, that it has brought ordor mstoad of chaos 
But was tho hand of eveiy man against his neighbour before ? 
Had it been so, society would have dissolved, and man would 
have returned to Ins primeval stato It is tiue, the Malnattas 
delighted in nothing more than in lovymg a chord , but that 
was from the subjects of foreign states Nor wero tho Sikhs in 
highor spirits than when they had an opportunity of hammering 
an Afghan fort, md of eonqueimg Thibet This must inevitably 
hippen when a country is pai colled out among so many uval 
chiefs So it was in Euiope dining the middle ages A Baji 
Bao or a Banjit Smgli would have, hut for foreign mterfoicnco, 
vulded all the petty states into a compact nation Fiom the 
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latter end of Aurangzeb’s roign, the Muhammadan power was 
tottermg to its foundations, and shortly after his death, the 
Mahratta loadors humbled Mjsoie, Ilaidarabad, Oudh and 
Bengal, tho only Muhammadan slates of any consequence then 
m India, and the Mughul Emperor was a puppet m their 
hands Though Ahmad Shah Abdali had almost crushed their 
power on the ill-fated held of Pampat, they had again cross¬ 
ed the Nerbudda and weie as powaiul as before If the English 
had not come in, the sun of Hindu supremacy would have 
now blessed the land In that case we could havo rovived or 
impi oved our old civilization Oui sciences, arts and literature 
would have had an original cast, not like the sickly plant 
watoiod by foreign hands They shall never enjoy a healthy 
growth , their fruits will at best bo bitter 

5 That a counliy can nover flourish under a regime, in 
which tho children of the soil have no voice, needs meie mention 
to oany conviction Compare the present condition of the United 
States of America with that of the Bntish possessions m that 
continent, and weigh well the rapid progress the former have 
made They wore as insignificant before 1783 as tho latter are 
at piesent What was Italy under the Hapsbuigs, and what is 
it now ? What was Poland before it fell a prey to the dissensions 
of its uniuly nobles It was onoe the bulwark of Europe against 
Asiatic invasions What is it now ? What was Prussia when it 
w as an appanage of the Austrian Empire ? It is now the first 
military power m the world Turn to whatever country you 
may, ancient and modem history will bear us out 

6 It might be urged that if the English had not come m, 
some Asiatics would ha\e stepped m But since 1761 there has 
been no such pnnee bom m our continent, as would have dared 
the conquest of India Call to mind the capture of Peshwar 
and tho battle of Nowshera, and they will shew at least that India 
was .then more than a match for any of them Ponder well on 
the battle of Chillianwala If the English with superior discip¬ 
line and civilization had almost an unequal contest, no Asiatic 
power had tho remotest chance of obtaining a footing m the land 

4 
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Pei haps for the second tunc in the history of India, we would 
have had a Hindu invasion of western as there was of central 
Asia 

7 But we are digressing Can we not stand on our legs, 
without the help of leading strings ? Are we not socially ahve ? 
though politically dead? Have we not more than enough 
materiel for political existence We can raise an army of 2250,000 
strong without causing a general dead lock to the social organi¬ 
sation of the country, and may quadruple it in caso of emer¬ 
gency With it we can stand against any power in the world 
Our forests can supply us with materials for building a navy 
sufficiently formidable for protecting our trade and other interests 
That m ancient times Hmdu vessels ploughed the Indian and 
the Pacific oceans is a well known fact, and m the 17th and 18th 
centuries, some of the Mahratta chiefs had navie^ with which 
they carried terror into the hearts of the Mughuls and boldly 
fought with an English squadron They would have grown in 
process of time into a formidable power, but for the premature 
blow they reoeived Now, we have all the material and moral 
resources at hand to make us a united and powerful nation And 
yet we are but an appendage to an empire m the affairs of which 
we have no voice 

7 The vassalage m which we have been placed since 1759, 
has tended to damp our highest aspirations and the spnngs of 
of our noblest deeds have bqen dnod up During the Muhamma¬ 
dan supremacy, which was nevor as paramount and as withering 
in its effects as the present domination, there were openings to 
native talent, whioh we now m vain pray for There were then 
tyrants, and indeed some of them of the worst type, but their 
baneful mfluenoe lasted only for a few years However, the short¬ 
comings of one generation were repaired by the prosperity of the 
succeeding one, and taking all circumstanoes into oonsidertion, we 
may safely assert that the people were not losers to the extent 
they are at present What was robbed in India was spent in 
India, and the wealth returned to increase the general prosperity of 
the community 
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8 All the offices under British rule, which add to the 
dignity and riches of the incumbents, are held by foreigners 
from which tho children of the soil are rigidly excluded This 
acts prejudicially on the nation in two ways, lstly, its birth¬ 
right is despoiled and thereby the -wealth which is raised by the 
people is partly spent elsewhere , and 2ndly, no natives being m 
responsible posts, they are not educated to act in emergencies 
Such baneful influences have been at work from the middle of the 
last century, and the history of British India has been a perfect 
blank, it regard be had to the natives of the country No improve¬ 
ment is possible m a country m -which a large part of the wealth 
produced is spent out of it Thus one of the mam sources of 
acquiring wealth being sealed up, there is but little chance of it 8 
accumulating, and that capital, which, if judiciously laid out» 
would have returned to us large profits, is in the hands of 
foreigners There are a few natu os in Government employ that 
can lay up £10,000 after a life long service, while there are 
hundreds, if not thousands, of Europeans who return to their 
native shores with more than that amount “ Unfelt by the ryots, 
whose wonts seldom extend boyond the cultivation of their 
humble allotments, the monopoly of all situations of trust or 
importance by tho British is a most galling and disheartening 
circumstance to the native higher classes m India * * * None 
but Europeans can hold a higher situation than that of the Lieu¬ 
tenant in the army or very subordinate collector or other function¬ 
ary in the civil service* ” I do not mean to assert that for all this 
draining of the acquired wealth of the country, we receive no 
return, but we pay deaily for it Apart from all consideration of 
the riches of the country being thus unfairly taken away, we aro 
superseded to our utter demoralization A well known Paris 
gentleman calculated that fiom ten to twelve millions of pounds 
sterling ore annually sent to Great Britain in the shape of family 
remittances, add to this the twelve millions for ‘ home oharges * 
It is not therefore to be wondered at that the general mdebtedness 
of the country should continue m a chronio state, and not a decade 


* *5tc p 154 o5 of Volume VI of the Continuation of Alison s Europe 
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passes without plunging the people into gum famine * It is a 
miracle that India has escaped bankruptcy yet This is owing to 
the patient industry of the natives who toil, hoping that justice 
will be yet done to them by the English public at home 

9, We spend nearly fourteen millions in paying our 
army, which is at best an incubus on our national progress, 
and yet the natives are joalously excluded fiom all offices, 
which the sons of the nobility might fill with credit to them¬ 
selves and to the empire at laige,but they have instead to 
pme away m listloss fnvolity and idleness The number of 
natives who draw Rs 200 m tho army may be countod on one’s 
fingers “ The largest pay obtainable m an army of 275,000 
soldiers of the soil is Rs 300 a month, and we do not know that 
more than three men enjoy such pay ” t Again, “Isthoie nommd 
above the level of £10 monthly pay m all the native legions of tho 
three presidencies of India? No Odoacer, no Sivaji again to 
revive?” + A German, an American, or a Dutch may havo an open¬ 
ing, but tho native must not look for any responsible post in tho 
army or the navy In every other countiy you will find tho reverso 
Japan, China and Siam even have ships of war m which a large 
number of the people find profitable employment The money is 
not the only consideration , they are thus mado enterpnsmg 

10 Tho pretext for this wholesale exclusion of tho children 
of the soil from all important and trustworthy posts is, that 
they are not fit for them Is it a fact ? For nearly the last 
twenty five years, the country has been spending large sums 
of money m the shape of guaianteed interests to the railway 
companies yet the inhabitants do not find omploymont under them 
but in the lowest capacites Even among these there aio men 
who could honorably fill high posts Tho Nalhati and tho Mafia 
lines did not pay at all undoi European management The 
former under native agency now pays 12 per cent,- 4 -^ a fact which 

* It must be thankfully owned that John Bull subscribes libeially to funds for 
relief of distress 

f Sir H Lawrence’s Essays p SOI 

} lod s Rajasthan , Chap VIII 

§ bet the London Times of the 12th August 1874 
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speaks for itself IIow many natives promoted to Inglior posts, 
have broken down ? If one natit r has failed, there is at least one 
JEin openn who did likewise Why is it then that tho latter are 
not shut out ? If the native element in tho management of rail¬ 
ways wero largely increased, all of them would give us large 
letums Lately a Resolution foi employing natives on the rail¬ 
ways has boon passed, let us hope it may not end in smoko, as so 
many others have dono 

11, Again look at the forest conservancy department from 
which we are ngidly excluded Pei haps there are only two 
native gentlemen, ono a Parsi and the other a Burmese m it 
Excuse m this as m all other similar eases is, that we have not 
the stamina needful for the Laid woik Has any attempt been 
made to tram us to do it ? Why has tho Public W"oiks Depart¬ 
ment faded ? Appientiees fiom woikshops m Gieat Britain are 
appointed as engineers They aie equally ignoiant of tho lan¬ 
guage and tho rejoinees of the eountiy It is hence no wonder 
that there are blunders without number, and the country pays 
dcaily not moicly foi their seivices, but also foi the proeligious 
waste of money wiung fiom it Wcie not gi uid woiks executed 
during tho Ilmdu and Muhammadan pcilods r* Weio then equal 
failuies as at piesent ? What is the eauso To leform this wasting 
department an Engineering College has been founded at Coopci’s 
Hill at an annual cost of Rs 120,000, besides the large outlay in- 
aimed in tlie purchase of the building «kc W T liy should India 
pay for a college in England ? Theie is double injustice in this, 
in as much as tho children of tho soil hav o but little chance of 
studying in it If it be uigod that the men who aie being 
brought up m it are ultimately to serve m India , then should we 
not on this prmoiplo pay for the support of all educational insti¬ 
tutions m Great Britain and Iieland? 

12 In the political depaitment of the state no nativo is 
permitted to hold any place of trust To this there is a solitary 
exception, one Muhammadan gentleman is tho British envoy m 
the court of the Amir of Cabul, but this is only because the latter 
could not guarantee tho life of a European in Afghanistan Turn 
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to whatevci department you may, tlio same appalling exclusion of 
natii es is tlie rule “ A return of natives who were receiving 
salaries of Its 1)0 a month and upwards shewed that m 1867 
there wero 709 Hindus and 193 Muhammadans, while in 1871 
there were only 351 Hindus and 8) Muhammadans ”* When 
William, Princo of Orange, gave a few places of importance to Ins 
followers, how was it looked upon by Englishmen p Did they not 
murmur at it and annoy him who had saved the cause of civil and 
religious liberty “ Yet if he employed his own countiymen, on 
whose fidelity and attachment ho could rclv, a general crj of rage 
was set up by all English factions Tho knavery of the English 
Commissariat had destioyed an army yet a rumour that he in¬ 
tended to employ an able, experienced and trusty commissary 
from Holland had excited general discontent ”f Yet if the na¬ 
tives grumble at, not a few, but all high posts being held by 
foreigners, and wished that only a fow would be kept for them, thrir 
so-called friends would lecture them to take to trade f Again, “ we 
have only to ask ourselves what would be our feelings if all 
situations of dignity and importance in the British islands 
were monopolised by thirty or forty thousand black intruders from 
Hindustan, who carried back the wealth made on the banks of 
the Thames to be spent on those of the Ganges, to be able to ap¬ 
preciate tho feeling of the people of India m the corresponding 
circumstances in which they are actually placed 

13 The under-noted quotations will serve to show how the 
ancient Romans dealt with conquered races “ With these actual 
benefits the Roman dominion held out hopes to its subjeots of 
rising sooner or later to a higher political condition The regular 
steps appear to have been that an allied state should first receive 
the Roman franchise without the right of voting, and after the 
lapse of years these imperfect citizens gradually gained the full 
franchise and weie either formed mto one or more new tribes or 


* Ihe Jiengalee for September 1874 • 

t Read Chip IV of Macaulays History of England 

t p 155 of Vol VI of the Continuation of Alison’s History of Modern 
Europe 
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weie admitted into ono of the tubes already existing” (p 7, 
Chap XII Yol 3 of Arnold’s Ihstot y of Rom n ) 

“ But in the eyo of the law all Homan eiti/ens were equal, 
and all the subjects of the empne were citizens of Home * * * And 
tho bold adventurer from Germany or Aiabia was admitted, with 
equal favor, to the civil or militaiy command, which the citizen 
alone had been once entitled to assume o\ ei the conquers ot his 
fishers” (p 45 Chap XLIY Yol Y of Gibbon’s Decline and 
Fall) 

14 Again, look at tho pictuie presented to us duung tho 
Muhammadan supiemacy Even during the reign of the most 
hated tyrant that ever disgraced the throne of Bengal, Ham 
Naraj in, Mohan Hal, Krishna Das, Haj Ballibh and many other 
Hindus held important posts Besides, re id the following ex- 
tiacts from Elphmstone’s History of India — 

(«) “ He (Ibialnm the fouith kiug of tho Kutub Shaki dy¬ 
nasty at Golconda) had a Hindu minister named Jagades, and 
most of his infantry and all his garrisons were composed of Telin- 
ganas of tho same religion ” p 071 

[b) “Aurangzeb and Moiad defeated the imperial troops 
under Ha] a Jeswant Singh at Ujen ” p 321 

(<) “ And the Nizam Shaln monarchy, which seemed to have 
come to an end on the surrender of Eatteh Khan was reined by 
a chief whose family wero afterwards to act an important part as 
the founders of tho Mahratta nation This was Shaliji Bosla who 
had risen to considerable rank m the time of Malik Amber and 
distinguished himself as a partisan during the late war * * * Next 
year the onterpnse (the conquest of Blak) was attempted by 
Haja Jagat Singh, whoso chief strength lay m a body of 14,000 
Rajputs raised m his own country, but paid by the emperor *’ 
p 509-11 ” 

(d) “ After this settlement Akber returned to Agra leaving 
Rajq,Bhagwan Das of Jeipur Governor of the Panjab ” p 440 
(?) “ The King’s (Nasirudin Toghlak) vizir was a Hindu 
convert ” p 356 

(f) “ On the death of the latter king (Mahmud II ) his 
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favonto, Etunad Khan, who had been a Hindu slave, carried on 
the government in the name ol the boy whom he pretendod to be 
a son of Mahmud and who boro the little of MozaHci III ” p 441 

(<j) The Hindus who are mentioned as militaiy commanders 
ma} perhaps have been Zemindars, heading their own contingents 
and not officers appointed by the a own Thero is no doubt, how¬ 
ever, that miny \veio employed in civil officos, especially of rovo- 
nue accounts, and we have seen that llemu and Mcdm Hai weio 
mtiusted with all tho poweis of their respective governments, and 
that under Mahank Khilji the whole spirit ot tho court and 
admimstiation was Hindu ” p 423 

(h) “He ( A kbcT) admitted Hindus to cveiy degiee of 
povvei ” p 134 

15 Not to speak of tho moral and politic il demoralization 
of tho pooplo, which this exclusion tends to produco, native eom- 
meico and manufactuies suffer to a laigo extent fiom this con¬ 
nexion It is the sad failing of men m mfenor posts to apo 
their supenors m dioss and manners, and as tho latter geneially 
prefer, through habit, piojudice and other causes, the produco of their 
own country, the natives imitate them Tho consequence is that 
what is m ido in this country finds favor nowhere It is therefore 
that the “natives for the most pait wear Manchestei cotton fabrics* 
children play m the bazars with English and Fiench toys, Mun- 
shis write on foreign papei, the sick drink foieign medicines, native 
ladies wear imitation pearls manufactured m Paris, the toper 
has his foreign manufactured glass, out of which he drmks French 
or British brandy, the sportsman of position shoots with a 
rifle purchased m tho Stiand ” What is the cause of tho rum 
of our wcavois? Certainly machinery is not the chief cause 
“ Bntish manufactuies are admitted mto India at a merely no¬ 
minal duty, but Indian manufactures coming to this country, 
were, till very rocently, for the most pait burdened with 
tho usual heavy import duties, which even at present are 23 or 30 
per cent, and before Sn R Peel’s reduction of tariffs, were in, 
many cases 150 and even 200 per cent”* “Again if he (an 

* See p 156 of Vol VI of the Continuation of Alison s Europe 
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Indian financier) could legulato his polity simply hy the revenue 
necessities of this countiy, he would certainly not admit cotton 
twist at 3] pei cent and piece goods at 5 per cent while he levies 
7 ^ pei cent nearly all lound ” * The piece goods turned out oi 
the Butish mills do not “ wear well,” and the people aie now 
finding to their cost that cheap goods do not ‘ pay’ in the long run 
Considering the very laigo requirements ot om people, only a few 
mills have recently been opened in Bombay and Bengal, and let 
it he weighed well how our Manchestei friends are trying to undo 
again our fust attempts at lecoveung our lost position Instead 
of pi otictive duties which alone can, m this cutical period, save 
om mfant industry from utter rum, we may find some of theso 
da} s that imported cotton goods do not pay any duties at all The 
enlorpnsmg Anionc ins and other nations save their native manu¬ 
factories hy pioluhitive duties, while Manchester with its powerful 
Parliamentary influence tries to kill the goose that promises to lay 
for us golden eggs The Maiquis of Salisbury sometime since 
loceived a deputation of the leading Manchester mei chants and 
others urging repeal of duties on cotton yams and goods imported 
into India, his Loidship leplied, Government did not regaid duty 
on these articles ns a permanent source of income, and hoped in 
tune to abolish it, hut at prosent the Iudian revenue c ould not 
afford to lose the duties which the same annually piodueed 

16 Large ordeis aro sent out to England hy the Bi itosh 
Indian Gfo\ ernmorit for the purchase of 9>W?, which may he had 
01 made 111 this countoy It is alleged, that they aie hound to 
buy in the cheapest market But are their bargains cheap always? 
Tho following ex to act from the Calcutta Ei omug Mail of the 24th 
Oetohei 1874 is to the point —“ With the first part of the remaika 
we quite agiee, foi it is in the expenditure in England m puichas¬ 
ing stmes at an extravagant price, and m making contiacts for 
then conveyance to this country at rates above those ruling m the 
open market, that a ver> strict control is necessary ” This checks 
0111 trade our non, ton, lead, silvei and coal mines are thus neglect¬ 
ed, and all sorts of mdiistiios languish, the effect being to throw 
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the people on land only A thought in one season tends to starve 
a whole district Ignorance ol tho lesouices of the country 
entails heavy losses In a hurry the Government during the last 
mania ordered ten steamers from England, and it was found at 
last that they could not ply up the Ganges T This is hut a single 
instance of the wastefulness of our lulors Tho boats that we 
ha\e m tho eountiy especially in North and East Bengal would 
ha\e helped them to a gieat extent, and with half the cost of tho 
steamers wo would lme got boats sufficient to throw rice into the 
ifflicted distnets This would have found employment for many 
men, giving a stimulus to a native mdustiy 

17 If the loss, which we hive annually to ineui on account 
of the Secretary of State’s diawmgs on the Indi in Government, 
were prevented, and the amount were spent on education, science 
and ait, a wonderful piogiess might be mado m elevating the 
pooiei and ignoiant masses of the people to a higher standaid of 
living and to loftier thoughts “ The net loss,” says the Eiemnrj 
Mail of the 17th Maich last, “under the head of exchange is 
taken at £1,005,000, a startling sum to bo obliged to spend m 
this way In ai riving at this estimate, exchango has been taken 
at Is Old a rate, which, low as it is, wp fear, will not he 
sustained ” 

18 Now, this connection with great Britain has not only 
tended to rum the most important native mdustnes, hut has also 
brought m m my evils from which we did not suffei before It 
has made the people depend solely on laud “ Eveiy halo,” says 
the Historian of Modern Europe, “ of cotton goods sent out fiom 
Groat But am to India deprives several manufacturers m Hindu¬ 
stan of bread ” Again, tho land is taxed so high that the 
peasants have very little to spaie after meeting the chaiges of 
cultivation In the JSonthal rergunnahs as in the Dakhm, the 
money-lendu is made the scape goat, 50’to 60 pel cent on the 
gioss out-turn is now the Government demand The following 
extlacta from Elphmatone’s India will show how lightly land was 
buideued during the Hindu and Mughul Governments — 

(a) “ As the highest proportion i aimod by the lung, which at 
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the time of Menu’s code na s one <mill is now half * it is easj to 
account for the annihilation of many village communities and the 
shattoied condition of others” p 60 

(b) “ The land was divided into three classes, according to its 
fertility, tho amount of each sort of produce that a bigah of each 
class -would yield was ascertained the average of the three was 
assumed as tl e produce of a Ingah, and one third of that produce 
formed the Go\emment demand ” p 472 

I do not mean to assert that there were not despots before tho 
English occupation of tile country, who did not scruple to reduce the 
land holding classes to poverty But that -was only temporary, 
the prince eithei mended his way, or rebellion forced lum to do so 
But under the presont rule, each settlement officer,f knowing that 
lus piomotion depends on shewing a large increase on the previous 
settlements, has generally contrived to make land-owning the 
least profitable of all occupations A Mi Welland, Collector and 
Magistrate of Cawnpore wrote in 1801 “ The subjeots m this 

part of the country are m the most abjeot poverty Let the face of 
the country be examined, and there will hardly be a manufaetuie 
found or an individual in such circumstances as to afford the pay¬ 
ment of a tax Tho whole is one desolate waste, m wliioh tyranny 
and oppiossion havo hitherto prevailed The Government of tho 
day adopted a most extraordmaiy plan foi impiovmg this deplorable 
state of affairs * * * Thoy raised the laud revenue by five per 
cent Tho noxt yoai a famine ocouiied and tiny sold in default 
no fewer than 405 estatei, and thoy would have sold moio if they 
could have found parchissio ” + In a lesoiution of the Bombay 
Government dited 2oth October 1871, a statement is published 
from which au avoiago poiceutage increase on the whole is taken 
at 60 1 The Government “have within the last two years, not 
failed to enjoin on the officers of the survey department a polity of 

* The italics aic ouxs 

tThere are houoiable exceptions If I forget not, one official had the mis 
fortune to differ fiom the hi 0 licst functionaly in the Noith West Provinces It 
the oveueal to bhew hist rate results that inak ithem blind to the interests of 
the people 

\ The Delhi Gazette as quoted in the Bengalee of 17th October 1874 
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mod(Hitioi) ’ * Why ih not the Permcinont Settlement m Land 
Roveuuo effected tlnoughout all the Piesidoneies Land is at the 
absolute disposal of the proprietors m Great Bntam and Ireland 
It is a wonder that our fields are still cultivated The pressure of 
population, consequent keen competition, and the ancient regard 
of the people for land, will account for this anomaly- 

19 Tins connection has also another injurious effect —the 
people, through want of proper nourishment, have been dcton- 
oiatmg in their physique Compare the piosent generation with 
the last, and you will find the truth of the remaik One moie 
instance of the avance of the present Government is to be found 
m its excise laws Drunkenness is daily increasing, and the 
natives are becoming poorei It the objoct of Government be to 
screw the largest revenue out of an impoverished nation, then it 
is but too well fulfilled We have demoralized the Chmeso, and we 
must end m demoralizing ourselves It has ruined many families, 
and threatens at no distant date to make our lower classes as much 
given to drunkenness as the lower Euiopeans we see here in 
India Knowing how poor the formoi are, with not much prospoot 
of increase in their daily wages, we are pained to think of the sad 
state that awaits them 

20 The most injurious of all tho evil effects of foreign 
rule is the weakening of the military spuit of the nation But 
m all independent kingdoms, the first aim is to nourish it If 
the mission of England be the regeneration of the country, a 
more senous blundei could not have been committed The 
strength of a Government depends chiefly on its strong battalions 
and the good will of its subjects Both are being undermined, and 
hence Russophobia haunts our statesmen Wild schemes are 
therefore frequently propounded, and some tunes carried out, to 
check the progress of Russia If the Butish nation hid followed 
file example of ancient Rome or of modern Russia, France, 
Spam or Portugal, in giving the rights of citizenship to ajl the 
pooplo that might be brought undei its rule, it would not hav 6 
hid one more thorn to look after, for in the weakness of India 


* The ltnlicsj arc oui own 
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lies tlio "weakness of England An Aiab m Algena 01 a Hindu 
in Fioncb India, may vote for or bo elected a member of the 
National Assembly, or he may command a French regiment 
The Cossack or the Circassian may do likewise “ If Asiatics and 
Africans can obtain honorable position in the armies of Russia 
and France, surely Indians, after a tried service of a oentuiy 
under England’s banner, are entitled to the same boon—nay 
justico ” * But a native Butish Indian oannot hope for such a dis¬ 
tinction The English do not peihaps give the natives commission 
m tho army for fear of then turning their arms against them 
But as long as wiongs arc lediessod and justice is done, so long 
theie is as little fear of a resoit to arms in India as m Scotland 
Is tho usk of rebellion lessened if you disaim and maltreat them r* 
The Government should rather aim to make its subjects feel an 
honest pride in its seivice In course of time, the military spirit will 
die away leaving the natives wholly dependent on then foreign 
masters for the defence of their oountry Is it the interest of the 
ruler that the ruled should be weakenod ? Will any aid given by 
the latter be of any consequence, whon danger threatens liom 
without ? Tms timid and lllibeial policy of shutting out the 
natives fiom service is subversive of their happiness, foi which 
they sacrifice freedom of action, and part with then eirnmgs A 
government is strong m proportion to the contentment of its 
subjects, where this condition is absent, it is an edifice built on a 
foundation of sand, and will be found wanting m tho day of 
trial 

21 Tho influence of foioign rule on our national literature 
has been yet beneficial By means of it we have beon enabled to 
acquire a knowledge, though superficial, of the scionces and aits 
of the West But there must be a limit to borrowing, which 
can never make a language valuable To be woith studying it 
must boast of ongmal treasures During the period that the 
Frqjich literature was assiduously cultivated m Prussia and Russia, 
little progress was made m the indigenous literatures of those coun- 
tues It was so during the middle ages, when Latin was taught m 


* Sec p <389 of Sir H Lawrence s 
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the schools of Europo Annotations and. compilations, not doep 
original works, were pioduced But look at the steady progress 
which the vernacular languages have heen making since they 
havo become the laguages alike of the courts and of the peoples 
The same fate awaits the vernaculars of India Iu its infancy 
our national literature requires help, though Buckle thinks it 
to be injurious, because our circumstances are quite different from 
those which existed in Em ope formeily Thore is perhaps no native 
who earns a docent livelihood by the profession of letters, unless 
he becomes a schoolmaster Bum ary school hooks alono pay ? 
which, though useful m themselves, are not to bo thought of m 
an account of tho liteiatme of a country English newspapers 
and books are alono studied by the flower of our youth of the 
higher and middle classes Is this not tho effect of habit and imi¬ 
tation ? Unless there are readeis there cannot be authors of ster¬ 
ling merit But it must he admitted that greater encouragement 
has lately been given to the Indian vern iculais tl an they evei 
received during the Muhammadan supremacy The ends of 
Government as then undei stood were quite different from our 
present standaid of its duties If the ruling class were a sot of 
barbarians, we should have nothing to complain of Though the 
motives of the statemen that rule our country aro good, their 
energies are misdirected through wrong appreciation of our wants 
and aspn itions If India were made an mtegial part of the 
British Empire, a bright epoch would dawn upon us, humanity 
would gain, and civilization advance 

YOX 


MADIiU GOEAI 


Any one who has had occasion to go to Cossimbazar, 
must have halted for some hours to observe with attention the 
celebiated swampy spot of land known by the name of Madhn 
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Qoiat In dajslong gone by,—when tlie tow n was in a nou¬ 
rishing state, ciowded with fact ones belonging to the French, 
Dutch and English merchants, when the whole tiaet of land 
along the old stream of the Bhagirathi extending from Choona- 
khali to Kalkapoi e was len owned as the great silk mart of Lower 
Bengal, ■when the peail fishenes m the Bheels of Yandardah 
enriched for the fiist time the commeicial people of Clioona- 
khah—this Got at was a large and deeply exca\ ated dighi 01 
tank ooYoring an aiea of nearly five-sevenths of an acre Its 
form, when it was fiist dug, was oblong with two strong brick- 
built ghats on opposite sides The ghats are no longei to be seen 
It is not impiobable that having lam there in rums for a long timo, 
they have been slowly removed by people, or have sunk entirely 
in the antiquated swamp The Goiai is situated on the south 
side of the old Bhagnathi at a distance of about a mile from the 
stream, or to be more accurate, neaily four miles and a liali fiom 
the station of Boihampore The locality in which tho Groiai is 
existing as a lehc of its ancient giandeur, may he propeily called 
a desert almost entirely foisaken by men Here and there on 
the sites of ancient habitations may bo seen temples m ruins, 
dilapidated walls, fraotures of gate pillars with tiaces of tanks, 
ghats and the like Further off towards the south-west are to be 
seen remains of mango groves bogirt with bamboo topes, along 
ditches which have been filled up and flattened by time The 
nature of the scenery around the (light, wifi convince tho cunous 
obsoi ver that this famous tank was excavated in the midst of a 
densely peopled and nch quarter of the towm The existence of 
the famous temple of Paresnath on the north-west comer of 
the (Jorai, would lead us to suppose that the tlight as well as the 
temple were once the pioperty of the Jamas who had doubtless 
emigrated mto the city in its palmy days fiom Gruj nat and other 
places of Hindustan, foi purposes of commerce The shrine 
of •Paresnath now kept in excellent re pans is built in an 
antique fashion It is not very high nor spacious, but is beauti¬ 
fully paititioned within, mto sevcial snail compartments with 
nairow aisles between This temple is m the chaige of an old 
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abbot under the superintendence of Roy Dhunput Sing Bahadooi 
It is frequently lesorted to by the Jamas of Azimgunge and of 
other plnoos in the ■vicinity of Mooishedabad The got at, ■which 
lies immediately below the temple, is now of irregular shape, and 
is almost wholly coveied with long weeds known by the name 
of Kalita glass Large heaps of thickly congregated clumps of 
vegetable matter (calltd dahms) floating upon the surface of its 
wateis, look like beautiful small islands bespatteiedm an extensive 
sw amp These clumps aio so thick and intertwined that cattle often 
grazo on them without sinking In some places, the swamp is so 
deep that a full grown bamboo, they say, w ill not reach the bottom 
It is full of alligators and crocodiles, so that people cannot ventuie to 
bathe in the waters On many occasions goats weie soen to have 
been carried awa) by these carnivorous reptiles To enable theieadei 
to form an idea ol tho antiquity of tho Gorai from the fact of the 
miry state of its subsoil, I would cite one rem irkable and interest¬ 
ing fact, though I cannot but regard it as somewhat exaggerated 
There is a widospiead story that in May 1807 an elephant- 
driver, on taking the animal into the swampy blucl, found the 
beast to have so deeply stuck its feet in the miry subsoil, that he 
had to call m people to help him in lifting up the huge animal 
fiom tho waters It is said that the olophant had to be laised up 
with gieat difficulty by the application of bamboos Tlieie aie 
numeious anecdotes of this soit regarding the Gorai m question, but 
at best, most of them are mere fablos, and as such deserve no 
mention hero There is a tradition that, during the Muhammadan 
days of Bengal, when the province was subject to the maiaudmg 
expeditions of the Mahrattas, the wealthy Jamas and Gujarati ICay- 
nas, residents of Cossimhazar, used to throw hoards of treasure and 
precious jewellery into this dighi, with a view to evado seizuie 
by the Mabratta sirdars The thghi, therefore, is believed to bo 
the repository of jewellery of considerable value Attempts, tho 
Cossimabadees say, were of late made on several occasions to lescue 
these treasmes fiom the waters, hut m mnety-mne cases out of 
bundled, thoy proved unsuccessful, and tho prejudice is gaming 
giound among the people that these nches are not intended hy 
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J akliya Deva for the onjoyment of mortals A gioat part of this 
once important dig hi has been filled up m the course of time, but 
still thero are abundant tiaces of its ancient and well-defined 
limits The Gorai is regarded by the oldest inhabitants now 
living, as a sacied scene where, they saj 7 , their ancestors often 
flocked to witness extraordmaiy phenomena An old woman 
whom I happened to encounter on the spot on the occasion of my 
visit last year, told me many legend ivy stories regarding the 
scene, but they are so wild that I would not mention them hoie 
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T)o( tor Baboo A chain a wiitttn by a Duotoi Ciluitti Published by 
Juvenilia Nath Gliohe, 1875 

If the revelations contained m this book rogaidmg the 
character and practices of the medical practitioners turned out 
every year by the Calcutta Medical College be tiue, things must 
be in a truly appalling state We have always icgai ded the 
medical profession as a highly honourable, we had almost said, a 
sacred profession It is inferior only to the clencal piotension in 
importance and saorednoss Doctois, like clergymen, aie admitted 
into the sanctum sanctorum of families, and should they prove 
unfaithful to the trust reposed in them, instead of a blessing they 
become a curse to sooiety If the repiesontations contained in the 
volume before us be true—and thoir truthfulness may be piesumed 
ftom the fact that they are made by a member of the faculty itsolf 
—there are some Bengali doctors, graduates of tho Calcutta 
Medical College, who are disgracing their noble profession by 
tho vilest trickeiy and roguery, and bunging shame and iinu 
upon families by aots ol the giossest immorality 

"Throe doctors figuro in the play before us, and all three are 
bad Though the author tells us m the preface that all doctors 
aie not bad, we oould have wisliod he had introduced a good doctor 
into the play as a set-ofF against tho bad outs As it is, one g< ts 

b 
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the impiession that all doctors are of the type of those descnbed 
m the play This omission, therofoie, we rogaid as a serious 
defect m the drama, if it is to be regarded as an acouiate represen¬ 
tation of tho actual state of things But perhaps judicnl 
impartiality can scaicely bo expected fiom a satmst, as one who 
lashes the vices of either society m general, 01 of a particular cla-s 
of men, is naturilly inclined to exaggerate both the turpitudo of 
those \ices and the range of their mfluouce But making eveiy 
allowance, the picture which the book presents is sufficiently 
fughtful 

Doctor Krishna, who got Ins diploma many years ago, was 
always m league with an apothecary to whom all his prescriptions 
were sent, and from whom ho received at least 25 per oent of the 
price of the medicines sold Kiishna was benevolently disposed 
Early in the morning he gave medical advice g> aha to any patient 
who came to his house, on this condition, however, that tho patient 
should buy medicine from the dispensary which the dootor would 
recommend Let us introduce the reader to Di Krishna as he is 
sitting in his consulting chambor, and giatuitously administering 
to the lelief of the sick pool 

(Filter the fit it patient) 

Krishna “Come to this sale (heeling his pulsi) whj, you seem to bo 
quite well now Hail } ou fe\ i r yestei day 

Pitient 4 0 Su, don’t speak of fovei 1 Poor man that I am, I am almost 
dead Till 9 oi 10 o clock in the morning the fc\cr is somewhat 
low, but after that all day and night, it riges with fuiy I am 
suffering a great deal, kindly take pity upon me and heal me 
soon ” 

Kiishna “ Are your motions regular 

Patient “ How can I ha\ o regular motions, w hen I have not eaten anything 
the last 8 or 9 daj s 

Krishna (Writing on a piece of papei—10 grains of quinine and one ounce 
of w itei) “Take this (handing the prescription) get the medicine 
hi ought immediately, and dunk it all at once before the return of 
foyer , if you do that, you will not get fever to day ’ * 

Patient “Who else is tlioio to bring it 9 I must myself go and got it 
from what dispcnsaiy should I get it 9 ” 

Kiishna “From tho Daunahata Dispensary, they will charge >ou one 
rupee 
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Patient “ Good heavens I How can I, late as it is now, go to my house at 
Garpar, bung money and then go to the Darmahata Dispensary * 
I have not the stiength £01 it—besides, by that tune fevei will be 
upon me Su, there is a Dispensary ntai my house, can I not buy 
medicine thci e 9 ’ 

Krishna “ 0 dear no * They sell only putrid medicines You go and buy 
yom medicine at the Darmahata Dispensary Nevei mmd, if it is 
distant, you will get genuine stuff And should the fovci leturn 
in the meantime, never mind, you can sw illow the medicine 
to monow ’ 

(Lntrr patunt, umubet 2 ) 

Pitient ‘ 0, Sir, Doctoi, kindly pay some attention to the case of thib child 
of mine Pool child 1 lie is suffering foi a long time Pool 
'woman tint I im, I can no longer pay foi mtdicincs You aic 
giving so many medicines, and yet tin child’s fevei is not gone, 
las dianhcea has not yet stopped, he is getting worse and worse, 
0, Sir, doctor, let me fall at your feet, do not ticubic any longei 
the son of tins poor widow ” 

Knshna “ What 9 was theie a return of las fever yesterday also 9 (Thinking 
a little) how is this 9 From where dnl you buy medicine 9 ” 

Tatient “ 0, Sn, yesteiday I had no money for buying medicine with, 
I theiefoie went to a Baboo, and ho biought me some medicine 
I do not know fi om where Yesterday the child took half, and 
the other half is in the phial, (giv es the plaal) 

Knshna (Looking at the phial—by Geoigt, this is Batbgato <SL Co s') (aloud) 
Oli, I sec, that is the reason Unless you buy medicine from the 
dispensary I recommend, the medicine will do no good, neithei 
will the disease be cuicd (Wilting a piescnption) take this, go 
and get the medicine fioin the Darmahata Disp« nsiuy ’ 

(Entei patient , numbet 3 ) 

Knshna “ How aic you to day 9 ” 

Patient “ Sir, I had no lever yesterday 
Krishna “ Very well, go and lepeat that medicine ’ 

This woithy son of Aesculapius has other qualities to match 
He is a drunhaid of the fust water, and is leclieious to a degree, 
beiflg not only a frequent visitoi of houses of ill fame, hut 
often taking out scarlet ladies to dunking paities with boon 
companions 

Another typical dot tor is Di Mammtha He is fai supeuor 
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to the othoi in medical skill, has extensive reputation, and is, in- 
deod, one of the most successful doctors in Calcutta He plays 
lus caids so well, that orthodox Hindus look upon him as the 
cieme de la opine of orthodoxy, and at the same time the advanc¬ 
ed and liberal section take him to be an ornament to their party 
lie is always at the van of every liberal movement, at least so 
lar as meie talking is concerned Whenever occasion offers, he 
speaks eloquently on behalf of female education, moral culture 
and other cognate subjects In public he is an advocate of tem¬ 
perance and total abstinence, in private he empties more bottles 
ot brandy than most of his select companions Ho lectures pub¬ 
licly on the charms of virtue and morality , lus boon companions 
see him m gaiden-parties—leading about women of the town He 
goes to Behala, not far from Calcutta, on a professional visit to a 
lespectable Brahman’s house and there disgraces himself by his 
drunkenness He is partial to lady patients, especially when they 
are not very old While to other patients he pays only flying visits, 
to young lady patients, ho puts a thousand questions, feeling the 
pulse of both their hands, and carefully examining their chests 
lie makos it a point to see his lady patient—whenover that is prac¬ 
ticable—at a time when tho gentlemen are not in the house 
Hemalata, the handsome daughter of Baboo Nilkantha Raya, and 
a widow, has been suffering for a long time from pam on her side 
and has been put under Manmatha’s treatment The doctor con¬ 
trives to pay her a professional visit when alone, speaks tenderly 
to her, and touches her chm, on which the virtuous and spirited 
young lady slaps him m the face and sends for her brother, who, 
a stalwart young fellow that he is, catches hold of the enamour¬ 
ed doctor, and unmercifully belabours his ill-starred baok with his 
stout walking shoes 

The third and last typical Bengali doctor is Binod Bandhu 
Haidar, who having been plucked m the Entranco Examination 
of the University, enters the Medical College, and affcor repeated 
fadure eventually gets his diploma He does not enter into Go¬ 
vernment Service for five reasons —Jii&t because he would bo 
obliged to go wherever he was ordered, secondly, because the sa- 
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lary is only Rs 100 , thudhj> because it is difficult to servo under 
Civil Surgeons without flattering them, fourthly , because Sub- 
Assistant Surgoons are no better than mere clerks—they having 
merely to “ fill up returns” and “ write reports ,” and fifthly , 
because there would be no room for private practice He accord¬ 
ingly begins as a practitioner, but as it is difficult to realise 
an income by mere piactice without selling medicine, he sets 
up a dispensary at Syam Bazar, and calls it The Nrw British 
I v in an Medicai Hali As he has not capital to buy laige 
quantities of medicine,—and yet his dispensary must have a 
respectable look to attract customers—ho buys some hundreds ot 
empty boer bottles, gets them coveied with colouied paper, puts 
upon them printed labels oontaming names of vanous medicines, 
and arranges them in bulliant array m glass cases and shelves 
He also buys some large empty gallipots, covers them with 
blue paper and places them at due intervals between the beer 
bottles in the glass cases The whole makes a grand show 
equalling, m the numbei of bottles at least,—whatever their con¬ 
tents—the dispensaries of Messrs Bathgate and Oo and Scott, 
Thomson and Co In ordor to obtain popularity and to insure the 
sale of some modicmo every day, the following notice is put up 
at the door—“Medical Advice yiatis fiom 8 to 9 a m ” He 
tlion secures some doctois who, foi a consideration, agree to re¬ 
commend his disponsaiy to their p itients, and m particular ob¬ 
tains the patronage of our old fnond Di Krishna by offering him 
30 per oont of the prices of medicines, and as much brandy as he 
can swallow Dr Krishna modestly pioposes that Dr Bmod 
should give lum only a pint of brandy per diem, but he never 
keeps to that limit and consumes more But the reader will 
ask—Does Bmod Baboo sell brandy and wine m his dispensary 
except for medicinal puiposes ? Of course, he doos , and that is 
the most profitable department of the dispensary Bengdi Baboos, 
who"are partial to the bottle, do not like to got it from professional 
wine-sellers It is a great deal safer and much more comfortable, 
to get their dunk from a dispensaiy Bmod B iboo has a room m 
lus dispensary over tho door of which is written—P ri\ ate That 
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is the wme cellar, and the resort of a great many Bahoos every 
night It is tiue, law foibids the sale of wme and brandy in 
dispensaries except for medicinal purposes , but it is the easiest 
thing m the woild for doctois to evade that law When a Baboo 
sends foi biandy ftom the new British Indian Medical Hull, he 
does not call it by its proper name, but calls it—Essence of—some¬ 
thing Besides, a doctor’s prescription, like chant}, coveis a 
multitude ol sms Here is Dr Knshna’s prescription — 

“ For Hury Dass Baboo’s wife 

R Yin Gallic!-oz XXIY 

Rub over the bod} 

(Yeiy urgent) 

K L D ” 

% 

In this way our Syam Bazar Galen sells more brandy than 
medicine in liis dispensaiy , and the police is powerless With 
legard to the sale of medicine it not unfrequently happened that 
Bmod Baboo’s proscriptions were taken to other dispensaries than 
to his own , he therefoie adopted various expedients to prevent 
this occurrence He sometimes put up his prescription in an en- 
\ elope and addressed it to his own dispensary Sometimes instead 
of wilting a regular picscuption he made use of such expressions as 
—My Quinine Mixiii)c,My Feici Murtui e and somotimes Mist Quinct, 
Mid Feb) is In this way Bmod Baboo continues to get a good 
income, and being hardened m roguery proceeds to all sorts of ex¬ 
tremities One Baboo is very sad at the birth of an infant, as 
that infant, if spared, will succeed to the property which ho is now 
onjoymg He therefoie heavily bribes Dr Bmod and lequests 
him to polish the inf mt off the faoe of the earth As the in¬ 
fant’s mother is under tho treatment of our dootoi during her 
confinement, he becomes but too successful Nemesis, however, 
overtakes him , md Bmod Baboo is appiohended by the police 
on a charge of murder Here the curtain diops 

Though the work before us can hardly be called a drama m 
the pioper sense of that word, regaidless as it is of somo of its 
prmcipal canons, it must be acknowledged to be a most clover pei- 
lormaiif’e Bimo of tho charactois aro well sustained, tho dialogue 
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is alwa} s interesting and lively, and the desoiiplions no graphic 
We hope and tiust it will do good to those lor whom it is intended 


Report of the Alexandra Native Gills' Enqlish Institution for the jrar 1874 
Bombay Education Society's Pi ess, Ityculla, 1870 

The Parsi Institution of which the above is the repoit has no 
loss a personage for its Patron, or lather Patroness, than Ilei 
Royal Highness Alexandra, Princess of Wales, after whom it is 
called His Excellency the Goiernoi-General is its vice-patron 
Amongst the bnlliant array o" in the list of its Life- 

Members, amongst whom is the Ciown Pnnco of Germany, we 
are glad to find the name of at least one Bengali gentleman, 
Mi Satyendra Nath Tagore, c s The Lady Superintendent of 
the Institution givos the following statistics of the school foi the 
past yoai — 


Highest number on the lolls 

74 

Average monthly numbei on the rolls 

70^ 

Highest monthly averago attendance 


Highest daily attend nice 

GO 

A mt 

A\erage daily attendance throughout the 3 cai 

48 -- 
48 147 

Pupils admitted during the 3 cai 

24 

Pupils left during the same period 

25 

Number on tho rolls m December 1874 

71” 

The following extract from tho report of the Examiners will 


give the reader an idea of the studies of the Fust Class — 

“ Out of 10 scholars of whom the First Class consisted, 7 wue present 
These young ladies displayed much intelligence, and did ciedilably m neatly 
nil the subjects in which they were examined They road not only flat ntly 
but with an accurate pronunciation and accent, which also distinguished 
tlicir recitation of poetry Gujaiati sentences they translated with moderate 
ease into English Thoy wrote fiom dictation neatly and, 1110111 some excep¬ 
tions, corrcctl) They seemed to bo thoroughly up in Vulgar Fi actions 
and Simple Proportion Though somewhat deficient in grammatical know, 
lodge, they succeeded well m parsing simple sentences With the outlines of 
India# History after the Mahomedan period they were evidently familiar, as 
they were also with the geography of Europe and Amcnca, of winch conti¬ 
nents some excellent maps drawn by them were exhibited Fxceptmg Miss 
Dhanbai Ardasecr Wadia, who is decidedly m advance of the other scholars 
in this class, it w w difficult for us to find diffeiences of meiit among them 
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ns they all appealed to do almost eqtially well On the whole, howevei, we 
ait inclined to assign Hie phme next below Miss Dhanlm to hoi sistei Miss 
Annn Wadia, with whom might also be mentioned Miss Motibai J 
Khambatn ” 

Two ladios, one of whom was Miss Manockjeo Oursotjee, 
examined the girls in singing, di awing and needle-work , and the 
subjoined is their report — 

“ On Finlay, Fcbruaiy 5fh, wo had the pleasure of examining tbo 
pupils of the Ahvmdia Native Guls’ Fnglish Institution in singing, 
thawing, and need It woik 

In the first named blanch we weie glad to hnd a marked improve 
muitsmci the last time wi visited the Institution At that time they 
sing by ear, but as they ha\e been instructed dunug the past year in 
Ringing fioni the notes, the progtess is groat, and their music mu< h 
more eorreet both in tune and time than we found it on fotmer occa 
sions In solo singing it gives us pleasure to recommend Miss Motec- 
bai S S Bengalee for a prize as we considoi her singing accuiate ami 
the tone of her voice veiy pleasing We were also much pleased with 
Misr Dhanbhai A Wadi fs singing and Miss Pcro/bni Jussavalla s 

The most advanced pupil in diawing is Mis Jeibai I ikm |oe, whoso 
pencil diawmgs are supenoi to any of the otheis We beg also to mention 
Hit drawings of Mus Mcbeibai M Didina add Miss DhunbuA Wadu,— 
tbo latter voung 1 idy shows a decided taste for llowei diawmg Wc 
would leenmimml that some of the inoio advanced pupils should be 
encouraged to diawfiom objects lathertlian fiom copies 

Tin n e( die work of tin } oung ladies is always excellent, audit gnu 
us special plcasuu to examine then beautiful plain sewing The 
pupils even in the youngest tl iss lum and stitch with the utmost neat 
iilss and regulanty, and where so many excel it is difficult to recom 
mend one rnoic than others Wo howevei select the woik of Miss 
Sherrcbai Asha Waidna and Miss Ilumbai N Wadia ns tho best m 
the Foiuth Class In the Thud Class we piefer the plain sewing of Miss 
Aimai K inga and Miss Soonabai Jussavalla, and the fancy work of Miss 
Manerkbai Mttha In the Second Class Miss Dhunbni S Master uid 
Mis D Naiat an excel , and m the I ust Class we found the plain sewing 
of tho Misses Meherbai and Veerbaijee M Dadina, and the tatting and 
cmbroiduy of Miss A\abai D Cama superior to the otheis 

In coiulusion, allow us to oxpiess the pleasure we felt in obseiving 
Hu (hecilulness and intelligence with which the young ladus puisue 
th< ii sludios, and in retnaiking Hie delight which many of them sccin 
toivpciMiu ii tlu woik (I »1* impun cm« nt ’ 
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IJTEKATUBE OF BENGAL 
]U/ A / < i/<hn 

cifAPiiir xr\ k\si ruM i>vs 


In Ihc la«.t seven Chapters wo lvuo dwelt on ono of the most 
eventful penods of the history of the Iituatuio and pioplc ot 
Bonsai, i is , the 16th contury of the Christian ora Tint centrny 
witnessed a mighty religious revolution and a mighty political 
revolution Within that century the Hindu roligion was for a 
time shaken and convulsed by a hand of loformors who pi cached 
then new faith from Nuddea to Delhi, and fiom Delhi to <apo 
Oomoim But strength consists,—a groat thinker of this century 
1 emails,—not m spasms but m the stout bearing of burdens 
The religion of Chaitanya rose with a Ipasm, and then subsided 
into its mother religion Hinduism, and all the respectablo 
Vaishnavas of the piesent day aie Hindus to all intents and 
purposes,—Hindus even to tho extent of recognizing the in¬ 
equalities of the casto system The same century witnessod tho 
dying stiuggles of Afghan power m Bengal, and the final extension 
of tho rulo of Akbar and tho Mogids This political revolution 
was not meioly a change in dynasties but brought in important 
consequences Tho Afghan supremacy allowed a sort of rude 
feudal mdepondenoo to all the subordinate Jaigndars and Zemin¬ 
dars Of tho province, and made no attempts at systematic adminis¬ 
tration or government The more organized and civilized regimo 
of the Moguls slowly tumod out or curbed the powerful Muham¬ 
madan Jaigirdais and intioduced a systematic government whose 
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details penctiated into every province and reached every village, 
and whose completeness’will compaie not very unfavorably even 
with the English regime Further, the great Todar Mall who 
thrice conquered the country from the Afghans remeasured and 
assessed all lands, introduced a systematic revenue adminis¬ 
tration, and extended the study of the Porsian throughout tho 
piovmce 

All these religious and political changes had then influences 
on the mmd of the people, and therefore on the liteiatuie of the 
period Accordingly we fmd in the sixtoonth century the first 
gieat eflmts of the national intellect both m poetry and philo¬ 
sophy Kuttibas and Makundaram are the pioneers of tho now 
school of poetry, the great Raghunath the pioneei of the Nuddea 
school of philosophy and learning 

Knttibas tianslated one great epic from the Sanskut 
in the lfitli century, in the following century the other great 
epic, the Mahabharata was rendered into Bengali veise by Kasi 
Ram Das The Mahabharata is a vast woik,—perhaps the longest 
epic ever written m any age or country, and the intrinsic value of 
the work fiom a historical point of view as well as its poetical 
excellence makes it one of the richest records m tho rich store¬ 
house ot Sanskrit literature The manners and customs of the 
times, the pomp and splendoui of courts, the rules of war and 
peace, the dignity and power and mutual jealousies of kmgs, thou 
festivities social and religious, and above all the genuine heroism 
and military ardoui which characterised the Kshatnya princes of 
ancient India,—all these have been depicted with the graphic 
power of a Tacitus or Thucydides On the other hand, tho inner 
woikmgs of the human mmd, all the various human foelmgs, 
devoted love, bitter hatred, furious jealousy between mal princes, 
ie\cnge that know no satiety, the patience of a suffering saint, 
tho greatness of a real heio,—all tho various shades of human 
charactei horn the venerable Bhishma, whose sublime character 
drew forth teirs of admuation from the enemies who killed him, 
to the fiery and jealous Duryodhana who engaged the whole of 
India m a disastrous wai rather than cede five villages to his much- 
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hated yet much-dreaded cousins,—every thing indeed that a true 
poet and a great poet is capable of has been worked out with the 
unerring pencil of a Homer or a Shakespeare The work is so 
instinct with passages of genume heroism, so replete with passages 
of true poetical excellence, that it is difficult to find its parallel m 
the literature of any other nation oi age 

Such is the great work which Kasi Ram Das has lendeied 
into Bengali We cannot say that the poet has done justice to the 
original, and that tor two reasons In the first place we are not 
aware of any translator having evei been able to do justice to any 
great work which he has attempted But theie is yet another 
reason foi the failuro of Kasi Run Dis 

It was not possible for Kasi Ram Das, it is not possible for 
any writer to make himself independent of the influences of lus 
timos, 01 to soar above such influences Even the gieitest 
works of the imagination, along with much that is the poots* 
own cxoation, bear distinct impress of the times in which they 
are written If this were not so, if each woik did not to some 
extent reflect the times in winch it was wutten, the history 
of a nation’s literature would not have been the reflection of the pro¬ 
gress of the national mind It is because each work bears the stamp 
of the time of its pioduction, that it is possible for us to tiace tho 
progress of the human mmd, m the literature of nation The age 
m which Kasi Ram Das lived was one of subjection and servi¬ 
tude ,—and though his was a great mmd, it was impossible that his 
pagos should leproduce m then integrity the stirring and spirited 
annals of the times of Hindu independence and glory 

This then is the one great dofeot m the Bengali version of * lie 
Mahabharat Passages of love and tenderness, tales of sadness 
and of woe, are reproduced feelingly in the Bengali version , but 
the heroism and fire which pervade the Sanskrit work, and 
strike the reader m almost every page of that great work, find no 
counterpart m the version of Kasi Ram Das In vam. do wo 
seek through his pages, for any portion of the martial spirit 
which pervades the original work, and the wars of Kasi Ram 
strike us as vapid and weaaisome 
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With all its defects, however, the Bengali Mahabharat is a 
remaikable woik, and when we consider the time m whioh it was 
composed we are filled with admiration at the genius of the man 
who undoitook and perfoimed so gigantic a work, and performed 
it so well The mere mechanical work is tremendous The 
Bengali Mahabharat consists of neaily eighty thousand lines , in 
othoi words if it weie possible to suppose that Kasi Bam laboied 
every day at this woik, and wiote no less than eighty lines pel day 
still it would have cost him over thiee j ears uninterrupted laboi 
to complete tlus one gieat woik 

And if success bo an indication of merit, this work has indeed 
been well pci formed No work in Bengali,—seal cel y even the 
Bnmajana of Krittibas, is more extensi\oly lead by all classes of 
the Bengali community, but more specially by the women of 
the higher classes Kepletc with sttrnng incidents and tales of 
princes and princesses, full of tonder pathos and interesting stones 
and unevceptioniblo moials, the work is peculiarly well fitted foi 
the msti notion of the fomalc mind Mothers know no better theme 
foi unpaitmg moral insliiiction to their daughters, wivos know no 
bettei means of whiling awaj an idle houi , old women and nur- 
sos know no riehor store from which to narrate stones to gioups 
of little children night aftei night Thus the tales of the Maha- 
bhaiat have been handed down from geneiation to genoiation 
with ne\ei-failing interest, and wheie is the Bengali,—he he the 
lowly laborci or the rich Zemindar, who has not m his boyish 
da}s wlulod away many a long winter evening with these moial 
talos which can never, bo othoi than interesting <r> 

We have not yet said any thing of the life of this gieat poet 
The fact is we have little to say on this subject, as we know very 
little Ho wa» born some time m the 17th century in the village 
of Singi on tho river Brahmaui in the distuct of Bind wan His 
father Kamala Kant i had four sons of whom ICasi Bam was tho 
thud Kasi Bam had a daughter whom he bostowod dh an 
accomplished budegroom, and some are of opinion that when 
Kasi Bam died leaving tho work only half done, his son-m-law 
< omplclcd it There aro no reasons to supposo that this story is true 
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Wc shall conclude this brief notice with one extract fiom 
ast volume 

THr DEATH 01 EARN \ 

M fa 

?tf^1 Rtfarl TO I 
TOftrlfort Tt*i. tof *r^M, 
ft* TO R^R II 
TO? *ff|? C®fa, TO 5 C*R TO 
Rft? ?fTO TO? I 
«K«t?R3 ?rf?, R^TOTO, 

*rs TOcr? fa ii 
cTOr ^tTf»r *fc?, tor? toto, 

Rt? ?M ?ft? i 

?TO TO?1 TO, RfroR TO?ft?, 

RlfTOR ?< c?tRlTO II 
%3f C*R TO *f?, C^tHf TO ?§^?, 

TO? f?t^R ?£R~<? I 

?5 *T?laR fa, w? 5 fas? ft?, 

?f? a 5^ ?^R RR? 11 

?R1 TO ?< fa, foR WTO fa?, 

?W? ^ TO fa i 

TO ?jra, ^ ^fa^CR TO, 

&t*si ^d m *t?fa ii 
^tt«? WfttR, TO TO? ?fat, 

?t?M ?i<^? i 
?tfe1 ^TRR *f?, *r?*? 

*Rs? ?tf?CR? ft? ii 

. C?? ITO’ ?C*t «? fr??t?, 

^fa TO Rfa? 1 
fan] TOr TO ??#? *f^?, 
f«facR? *z i? *fa II 
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to ft?, fl?, 

?t?1 ?f? ?f?? e i i 

*t?>5? ’SFRfft?, ^*t ?^t C?? W> 
?Kft? ?f?*f f?*R n 

fo? ?IC? 3f?1^C?> f?ftC*R oft W, 
?fa ?lf? *r$?e? i 

rMt? T*f ttw, f?f^c*r? c*pSto, 
TOft? *n? TO*fc? h 

^ oscvt?? ?H, *ft< ?f? vrgrt?, 
f?%*r? ?< ?^? i 
^s^r? ^ to, trotfro 

*f? ?i? <stf? *tt? ft? h 

» 

?ftl c$r ?^?h, *rfes?^r| *t?s, 

<®rt? ^«i ftf^r ffe *fc? i 
'arsfsr ?tc?? *ft, ?t# ?< ?3^?, 
t?s ?t«i *c? ii 
?f??l fro? *r, f??t?? w%> 

*ft?sa ?f?*r «RRt? i 
<3FsfjKR *fr? c*rf*r, TOR 4f%, 
^g ?? ?<:? *K?t? II 

f?> ?t^J to*K *tt«f ?f? ’Wt?, 

TO CR SlTO *T? i 

?»^ ??g^ *fr*r, to <tR «PFsT*r, 
<jf?ft anfro ?«r ^3? ii 
apfr? ?f??1 f|?, to?to ?c? ft?, 
, ®r^c? ^ff^rt ^bss^t? i 

to, <tr? *rto, 

?^i b'ip ^?rtf?? *h? u 

c?t v? ^tot, «wrc? f?ror cro, 
*!?«! ?tTOT ?f? ?C«1 I 
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?rf^ w '®HW s i, 

c *rrre ^ 

^pafwtw cst*rft^ TWf^r i 
•%c*n ^rfa, ^t«^jcn 5 ^rtfa ff*r, 
^1 ^ II 

^r, esntre *rvta 
*rtf*r cw: CvBl^rc^ < 

fafa cmz^*c$r\ ^ap, M*p?r ^ap, 

^F*r| ^ ^ft^r ^rfatc* H 

tsf=r*rt *rt^t, ^feciH *ap*ft*ft> 
f^tw 3ftc«ic\s ^r^r sf^ i 
^fl TT^^cTl, 

*T®1 ^£*17 *Ffa*Tl f% ?F$ II 

*fl^r c^*t*r ^^r, ^Tt*rc*r, 

*r*tefc ^fi>*r *tpn *TtfV I 
•*spfar *r*r \srfe ^t^T, *\wr, 

c^m *nc^ *n^«T fwifa h 
^(c^r»f f*ifcHr« fas, €^5 t tit'Q^i^ c*tw, 
Ttf^RSl W i 

cwl^rl f*t«r 'Sft«i, *tt*r *f^ ^c*r, 

c*r ^fwr^s h 

fsrtfM *rr<^ *sfa, 

^rfrt fo f^5i fcs ^ < fa i 
c*Pfa *rtc^ c^r «rtf faFifa^n ^ *rsf, 
ssfal ^lfa*r ^sifa H 

^fa“f ’WT* ^CSPT *t*£ ®?£*T, 

*nwAUv 1 

ntfw =rti*fa*r^, 

c^r *r^^Tto fa M 
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C'SVtfT C^fis Til? $WT> 

53i£*rfaJ H« c*r i 

c^tci f®^r <$ *f# fas fa ii 

«fsprt$c^**ti> ^^jpfa Ttffswi, 
^r# 5F«H *nfa i 

?rlf5«r *Us*fa c<rfa, ^1 *rtfifaf^:?fa, 

^ ^ ii 

vgr<I ^*ft3Ffa, fastis srf^fa CTt*r, 

oqfxScT c^it w I 
*rtfa, *tj< ^fa, 

f*R7lT3 *fa rcs 11 

«rf^H, ctr 
^4 *np* irfa ^ffe i 
^<H ^TW 5 ® ^ c f, *Ffa *rfa*f<, 
'$R«T fa© fa 3>fa II 

^r^jr^r ^i^rM, c*rra ^c<r «lfa *ffa, 
*jfa *faf*fa i 

srfafafa ^[fw*{ tw, 

th 4f%^< *nfafa ii 

fafafar *fa, ^g* *ftf5 far^, 
«rf**n fa^« itrw i 
^faf^ 5~tCs£? *% ^ H<?f 71# 

^jvSf n 

*£& istttf ?m*f^fa, 

^ifat\s *th ^ i 
t?i *rifa*r gt rtcs®, are redrew, 

«t*T8 ?fa W<rC*f ^5IT5T || 

TTCS^ *R3?S, C?fa f* *refafa, 

«r^sr i 
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^ ^rtss^cf toI ?rc^r ti 

f T5*r ©f*r, ^tot ^ ft, 
^tfbc^ fCTO to TM i 
TO isrcsrfTO ?©, safari *r©, 
^rwtl^a *K ^f^rsn^r n 
c*ft^j Tft, ^tfecro «tK 
^5 ^ cro ’t^nr ii 
*p 6 s® srro, c*rf*r f^r^rj , 
orc?i srtsr TO ctfTOft ii 

toTTO <®tfacro; 

TO1 ^rt^nr **rc-i i 

*rft ^ *ft< ffa, *nf^5 =*< fTO , 
5?<c^ '®rtft? ^c*i ii 
fTO ^1% ffa, 

TOt*TO *rtftr %^r i 

TO c*r , c*rf*r cro to TO, 
*\u& *ffTO ii 

TOffa «tfTO ^<, <®rWc*f c^rtf^s TO» 
TO c*rt^ ^Tft’sri fa’ro i 

^tferl « 2 K^fTO fro =K*, 

c$3f*&3 i< 

5f 1 ffa *n:*r vst?r, *fft-ft TO** TO, 

TO *rar CTO to *rfts i 
STO 5 * TO'FTO, to <sr^TO , 

TO trot ft 5 u 

TOlTOfhrTO, cTO 'fifW *reTO, 
TOttsd i 

^ *rf% g^Tt*f*r, tot *ius to to , 
^SfSF ^TOT fTO S5TST l| 


2 



I\SEtTDODOXIA EPIDEMICA 

THE DI SCEN1 01' MAN 


“ Oli f Tin ash these donkeys into pomes gray So sang Sham 
in the dajs of yoie Sii\m was a clever elnp A perfect adept 
m music both vocal and instrumental Philosophy however was 
liis specialty His dictum on natural evolution has deceivedly 
a world-wido lenown Yet who could have thought of it * Who 
could have piognostieated success so eminent fiom sui roundings 
seemingly so unpiomising ? Our hero looked a cooly every inch of 
him, and, as if to be levenged on Nature for hoi niggardliness in 
the distribution of personal attractions, ho studiously made him¬ 
self uncouth almost beyond toloranee To other odditios, of which 
there was no dearth within the narrow limits of his middle-sized 
form, he graciously added that of devouring Jns nails, so voraciously 
as scaroely to leave any vestige of tho horny adjunct visiblo 
through the most powerful microscope in existence He was no 
better m dress which probably ho looked upon as a superfluity 
Barring a slight anachionism he might pass for the original of tho 
“ Sluggaid” m the story If he had the option ho would certainly 
go about stark naked like Adam beforo lus fall Diess of the 
plainest description was an incumbrance under which he fidgeted 
as fidgets an unbroken waler under harm ss To bestow tho least 
care on garments was love’s labor lost, if not a profane attorapt to 
nullify the wise designs of the Creator Sham was moreover a 
sort of cosmopohtan—overy where quite at home My houso and 
thy house made no difference with him In his estimate, as m 
that of the Porsian sage, houses weie hut taverns where friends 
met to enjoy life To have a laugh, to crack a joke, to smoke a 
thlhtm , to punish a bottle, to hum a tune, or to bellow a tremen¬ 
dous oath with feaiful fieodom As for decency, thoie was no such 
term n \y whore in his vocabulary What a pregnant commentary 
cn the rtvmgs of modern infidels, who, under the mask of philo¬ 
sophy, soandalise common sense by dootnnes calculated to banish 
faith, nock and eiop, from the world at once 1 What argument 
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more conclusive to establish the existence of an omnipotent and 
benevolent ruler of the universe 1 Show me the accountant, to mei- 
chants’ manners trained, so exact on the debit and credit side of 
his ledger Different endowments of Heaven have been so nicely, 
so impartially balanced, that the most confirmed grumbler can have 
nothing to grumble at This difference in woildly conditions, 
understood aright, is but a voice horn the wilderness warning 
man, sinful man, against soepticism Lot the bog^irl/ tribe of 
cringing sycophants who fatten on legacies secured by importunity, 
pull up thou noses at the misfortunes of poets, there is somthing 
in genius that compensates foi them all 

“ My mindo to mo a kingdoms is , 

Such perfect joy therein I finde 
As f ir exceeds all earthly blisso 
That God or Nature hath assigndo 
Though much I want, that most would have, 

Yet still my mind forbids to ciave ” 

Up goes the curt un Desdemona in hod asleep Her skin 
whiter than snow, and smooth as “ monumental alabaster,” beams 
lorth conscious mnooonce, unncivcs the jealous Mooi, and makes 
an an ant eowaid of him Ho pluses, he hesitates, lie hositatos 
Hark T the bumper house bursts i\ith applauso f Will the Tieh- 
bornc Estates purchase the ecstatic thnll that pormcates the entire 
fiame of the timid hard perehanco then skulking in the purlieus 
of the theatre f If Milton was blind, he had an Eve to console 
him If Otway was poor, over his orphan “moro tears have boon 
shed ” than over all other orphras m Clmstendom put together 
If Alexander Pope was mistaken foi a “ Note of Interrogation,” 
he had his pack of protoges m the “ Dunci ad” to keep lum straight 
Sii4M was uncouth and unmannerly, hut his cuokoo voice, and, 
above all his unparalleled familial lty with the laws of nature, 
swamped both the ugly pieflxes, and made him the observed of all 
observers, the invited of all mvitors Itijahs and Itajablings, 
JBaboos and Baboolmgs, and that mtermin iblc chapter of Baha- 
doors, bearded or unbeaidod (they are all boaided now) hugged 
and earossed this crochety child of capuce, whose chaimmg notes 
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held the brute creation mute, whose easy evolutions cast all other 
evolutions into the shade 

“ Earth’s geumne sons, the soeptred and the slave, 

A mingled mob ? a wandering herd f he sees, 

Bewildered m the vale , m all unhke f 
His full reverse in all f what higher praise 
There is a sort of family likeness amongst geniuses Their 
genoral deportment seldom accords with the rules recognised m 
souety They chafe under the thraldom of convention, to them a 
hugo chimera patented by a parcel of fools interested m the 
observance of prosaic ceremonials m which the heart has no concern 
After every thing said and done, a total abnegation of self is a 
moral impossibility A man of parts cannot but feel his supe¬ 
riority over the mere average man, and what he feels must evory 
now and then crop up, the very first rate modesty notwithstanding 
“ Tis not my talent to conceal my thoughts, 

Or carry smiles and sunshmo m my face, 

When discontent sits heavy on my heart ” 

Here is a blockhead cudgeling his brains for half a century 
without adding a single doggerel hemistich to the stock of litera¬ 
ture, and here a babe in its swaddling clothes lisping in numbers 
The most obtuse Caliban on record cannot possibly jumble these 
together, far less can the lisper in metro herd with dull carcasses 
in which there is neither rhyme nor rhythm from top to toe So 
that what is usually stigmatised as eooentncity is nothing more than 
a simple consciousness of one’s own merits—a consciousness whioh 
cannot, by the way, be esehowod at pleasure Mysterious is the 
sympathy between thoughts of great mmds Separated by 
generations and with half the convex globe between they eoho 
the same sentiment over and over again 

“ He laughs at scars that never felt a wound” 
exclaims the bard of Avon m the bitterness of anguish identifying 
himself with the love-lorn Montague, smarting under the ooarse jests 
of his unsympathysmg friend It would certainly be treason to sup¬ 
pose that the prmoeof English poets, inheriting from Nature tho 
entire realm of Fancy and Imagination, should stoop to pilfei an 
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idea, and that from an Islamite But yet it is a fact, that full two 
centuries beforo his days, the ci\ llized world must have been 
familiar with the truth he so pathetically enunciates, as coming 
from Shiraj of classical renown 

“ Who can on shore secure conceive 
A ship-wrecked sailor’s plight ” 

If Shakespeare is above suspicion Hah/ is no less so The proud 
spirit that disdains to be beholden to kings cannot demean him¬ 
self to be obliged to a penurious poet Circumstances however 
seem almost to justify any amount of scepticism in the matter 
Hundreds of years before Hafiz was usherod into existence the 
same song was sung on the banks of the Ganges 
The throes of child-birth can be known 
To her alone who bears a child 
The comoidency between Sham and D irwin is still more 
remarkable No two animals have things less in common than a 
Bengali and an Englishman, of conrso I mean the bona tides and 
not the equivocals, who are neither the one nor tho other, just as 
mules are neithor horses nor asses These two subjects of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty are physical and moral antipodes The one is 
bodily weak and intellectually stiong, the other is the vice tetsa 
The one is more herbivorous than an ox, the other is more carni¬ 
vorous than a famished jakal at Cossy Mitter’s oremation ghaut. 
The one dolights to stalk m a state bordering on nudity, the other 
under donkey loads of woollen manufactures groans to suffocation 
Affinity between the languages of the two is down-right ml 
Exoept in cases of seven letters out of fifty you can spell the 
whole Bengali Dictionary without the aid of a teacher, but, 
teacher or no teacher, you will never loam to spoil English words, 
each of which is a Chinese puzzle In spite of these diversities, 
our black and white twins agree m preaching the same creed of 
population independent of the genesis Sham the Indian Darwin, 
and ‘Darwin tho British Sham, both demonstrate the theory of 
Development, though by processes differing m detail A system to 
be of any value must not only answer all practical purposes, but 
must at the same time, be as simple as tho requuements of the 
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case will admit The object is not only to reacli the goal, but to 
do so with the minimum outlay of time and labor, personal 
comfoit and convenience always remaining the same It is much 
bettei to cut the gordian knot through than to harass one’s self by 
tedious attempts to find out tho cluo, and to unravel it stage by 
stage No apology is therefore necessary foi allotting the pre¬ 
ference to the Tiirystiim, method Darwin’s Evolution is 
clumsy and complicated The Titmouse-oum-Doimouse pimciple 
may, it is tiue, carry us, by stops not very difficult, to eagles and 
elephants, but without a Goalundo hLanch line we cannot 11 - 
nvo at the “ Anthropomoiphous ” Ape, the Abraham of the 
supieme evolution It loaves moreover i tremendous margin for 
Fioe Choice, unecessarily involving propeltionatc indecision and 
the consequent loss ot time 

“ If you oblige me suddenly to chooso, 

The choice is made, foi I must both lefuse ” 

The heir apparent to the Bntsh throne had his choice restric¬ 
ted to tlnoe or four only Is tho black bee to rango through tho 
immense sphere of radial a and vertebi ita 9 A God, and a fly ? 
Foi, let the maniacs of fiatoimty say what they like, that there is 
a halo of divinity round crowned heads I must maintain, though 
at the risk of being guillotined or pounded into calf’s foot jelly 
Evolution again unnecessarily encumbois half the population of 
tho globo with burdens, “ ploasmg” 01 disploasing, gentle roa- 
der T I cannot tell, not having been as yd piossed into the service 
It remains to he soon whether some feature d yrwin will or will not 
tiansmit the same to me, not on androgynous principles, but 
by wholesale transpositions, as m some orpiation% of different organs 
rudimental or accessory, and thus leave my Dr yr, heaidod a se¬ 
cond time by revorsion, in the full bloom of hygienic and foronsie 
glonfication, consigning to my poor self, like signathous fishes, 
tho ihility to hatch and nourish the precious contonts as best I 
may in my blissful mexperince of years three sooro and ten f m En- 
la nous I will hew wood for deyr , I will draw water for dear, 
I Mill cirry di yr’s foot stool on my head , I will fight duels for 
dlar , I will know no other god than my deyr , I will forsake 
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fuller and mothei, biothei and sister and cling to dear, yoa as 
elmgeth a famished leech to file lacerated skin But by my 
lady’s dog’s head alive or dead, I will not serve as m\ di 4R’b 
locum tenem in her aceouchements I will not be duped by 
wet nurses 01 diy nurses, or by seiofulous urchins more pes- 
tifeious than any Mi hi) anq smuggled, by pin dak lectuies in 
Medical colleges inaugurated under the auspices of Lalloo Baboo 
& Co into the rants of matrons Vulgarity, Ofiice, Igno- 
ianee, and Scv, each, by itself, is fully competent to put the 
Ilooghly on fire, how dire must be the calamity caused by 
an untowaid combination of all the four requisites to plague 
sot lety, md to plunge it mto the lowest depth of chaos again ? 
But, if evolved we must ho, why retain the antiquated my- 
i)i \itrvt paiaphtmalia at all? Why not abolish bans and 
caids, vows and fivois, noisy households and crowded bedsteads, 
and, once for the nonce, rendei historical that swarm of hum¬ 
drum dioncs who for baso lucie desecrate Christian pulpits by 
yoking folks phj sieally, morally, intellectually, and socially, more 
unequal than any pair of jaded hacks harnessed or lathei loped 
to a third class korancln, the harmonium extraordinary, that plies 
music foi the refined ears of Mr Cluck Tho insertion of a elauso 
to this effect in our unpoitable codo of pains and penalties will 
at once emancipate the ultimatum of Natural Selection from tho 
tyianny of the fiddling Neros of tho cloth, and restore tho pos¬ 
terity of kmg Oiang to pumitive hhcity, tho sole end and aim of 
a rational being, 

“Plaoe me where wmtei breathes his keenest air, 

And I will sing if Liberty be there 

And I will sing at Liberty’s doai feet, 

In Africa’s torrid clime or India’s fioroest heat ” 

Shim’s method is unique The only manipulation necessary 
is the exorcise of the Bod in which the naturo of the result ro- 
quned determines the number of lashes Exempli q) aha If a 
glow-worm is to be evolved out of a Lancelot, which, accordmg 
to Haclcel, has no brains at all, a couple of stnpes or so will 
doubtless prove quite sufficient Whereas if an aeademio, whose 
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brains weigh forty factory maunds, is to bo evolved out of a 
worshippor of Aesculapius, more than twenty times two stripes 
may be necessary The evolution of a samt, with the instinct of 
its great grand progenitor the goat, would sally disturb the 
domestic economy of th° existing races, it is absolutely neoessary 
therefore that old associations should be carefully eliminated from 
the cranium to which all sorts of crudities obstmatoly attach 
themselves, eie a satisfactory metamorphosis can take place It 
follows as a matter of courso, then, that the larger the skull, or 
which comes to the same thing, the larger the quantity of the ge¬ 
latinous substance we call brain, the more vigorous and relentless 
must be the application of the birch Every pedagogue knows 
to his bitter cost how difficult it always is to untoach the vicious 
orthoepy with which two anna text _ books inoculate our youths, 
who, by a curious conglomeration of labials and dentals, of ling- 
guals and gutturals, unconsciously provoke the risible faculties of 
young ladies assembled in the Town Hall, to heai the photty 
biiebiie'yth proposition of the phasht book of Euclid demons¬ 
trated for their edification by young anorpore of cooly notoriety 
Take my word for it, nothing will knock the elegance out of his 
head except a copious application of aspen-birch Allopathio doses 
of genuine drubbing,judiciously admmsterod,effect miraculous cures 
not only of philological and psychological maladios, but also of 
physical maladies of different descriptions They not only convert 
transparent coxcombs of schools and colleges into splendid gradu¬ 
ates, and transform notorious pick-pockets and cut-throats of police 
courts into angels and aichangels, but rostore tho most confirmed 
valetudinarian to healthy exercises of all natural functions Mul¬ 
titudes of barren females have become mothers by free application 
of the cane at the fructifying tomb of the Abbe of Paris, or by 
the touch of the oat-o-nmo tail of Earn Sharun Paul of quasi 
oanomcal memory Even disembodied spirits entertain a whole¬ 
some dread of the cudgel In obdurate cases, where adjurations 
and incantations fail to dislodge the devil, the only remedy lies 
in thrashing the patient thoroughly If a single operation prove 
unsuccessful, try a second, and the exorcism is complete Chimeras 
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vanish, colierence of speech ensuos, and common sense re-asserts 
lior sovereignty at once 

---Man is made anew 

His make our sages now do take m hand, 

And, in his turn, oach dolt a hotch-potch ekes 
Which he his system calls A Darwin bold 
Evolves mankind in cobwebs and adorns 
With “coccyx” long, expiessed, at times, implied, 

A Berkley thorn of adjuncts all denudes. 

And proves alas’ that man is but a myth, 

Sans head, sans tail, sans wit, sans every thing 
To give to both the lio dnoct, as well 
To find a tenant fit for Eden fair, 

Sham takos a tadpole from a neighbouring brook, 

And thrashes it, and thrashes it over again 1 


TRUE HAPPINESS, 

By A Hindustani 

No picture can be gloomier than that of a man without God 
in tho world Man without God is something like tho world 
without tho sun The world is full of things beautiful, attractive 
and glorious In tho world there are varieties of natural beauties,— 
there are greon fields, picturesque hills, romantio valleys, charm¬ 
ing lakes and noble rivers Lot these beauties continue as they 
are Let the fields continue fresh and green, the hills picturesque 
and lovely, the valleys beautiful and charming, the lakes glassy 
and transparent, and the nvers broad and expansive But let the 
sun be by a stupendous miracle withdrawn from the system 
The qirospeot left wdl be unuttorably dark and droary ’ The beau¬ 
ties we have been talkmg of will be buned ahve, as it were, 
under impenetrable folds of thick darkness, and not a blade of 
grass or a dew drop “sheen” will appear to refresh the eye or cheer 
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the spirit The disappeaiance of the sun will, not only hide the 
multifanous beauties of natme fiom oui vow, but tond to destroy 
and annihilate them Without its gonial heat and light the grass 
will wither and die, the hills will lose their garments of lovoly 
foliage, the valleys will become liesps ol ugliness, and the liveis 
and the lakes will very likoly be cesspools of molted lava and 
other unsightly fluids Nay, the whole woild will he hi ought back 
to that awful state of ebaos fiom which it was o\olvcd by ages 
of material action, commenced and consummated by tlie uneirmg 
wisdom and unlimited power of the Supiemo Aielntect Sucli is 
precisely man without (rod m the woild Leave him riches, 
wealth, respectability, fame,—let him be clothed with honoi, 
surrounded by all the pleasures, refinements of life Lot him 
unite m his person the varied accomplishments of a lefined educ i- 
tion,hetlio centre wherein all the converging influences of good so- 
cioty, polite manners and literary famo meet Lot lnm oven be adorn¬ 
ed with those vntues which are called natural, he a good fathei, a 
faithful husband, a gonerous fucnd and a Lmd master But let 
him be without God m the world The piospect piesentc d cannot 
but be dark and d earj T Tho \ico ovoil alances and tarnishes 
tho virtue, the daiknoss extinguishes the light IIis godlossnoss 
or living without God m tho world dropped into one scale causes 
tho othei, though full of all the adiantagcs which tins life can 
offor, to mount up and kut the beam His fancied glones will for¬ 
sake him one by one IIis wealih and rospoetability and fame 
will be snatchod away from him, and gnen to thoso who are more 
worthy of these boons than be has proved IIis natural \ntues 
will forsake him, and go whore tli^y can be perpetually fed by 
tbe flame of divine love, and ho will ho left in a desolato world 
without a protector and a friend, as a vessel cast aduft ou a tem¬ 
pestuous sea without chart or ruddor Without God in tho world 
he is a mass of deformity, destitute of a single ray ol beauty 
or glory j 

This is a gloomy picture indeed Kovorse it, and you have 
a picture of ineffable brightness and gloiy, the picturo of man 
with God in tho woild Deny lnm uches, fame, loputation , deny 
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lum ilio mnooont enjoymonts of life, tho refinements of education 
and tlie amenities of polite society, deny him even the pleasures 
and gratifications of sound health and buoyant spirits,—nay, 
suiiound him with the hardships of poveity and expose him to all 
the toituies which tho ingenuity of persecution can mfLct, soo 
hi *11 Job-liko bomoamng an alienated estate, property extinguished, 
children dead, and a body full of festering soics—and loavo him 
God—and you h ivc a pietuie of bliss such as the imagination loves 
to dwell upon Its dnk elements, which aie haidly visible m 
what m ly ho called the mendian lustie of its gloiy, will one hy 
one disappeai Poverty, diseaso and death will pass away, leav¬ 
ing a soulbuojod up and sustamod m an interminable ocean 
of happmes and joy My last Leetuie was gloomy, because I 
had to hold up to youi view a picture of mclfable misery and 
degiadatiou, the putuic of man without God m the woild But 
my picsont Leetuie will ho bright, so fai at least as its subject is 
concerned, my business being the agroeablo one of holding up 
to your view a pietuie of glory, honor and immortality, the pie- 
luio of man with God in the world I am awaio of my inability 
to do justice to my subject, hut I will point to you a veiy simple 
way of rectifying tho defocts of my discomse Put your imagi¬ 
nation on the stretch, strain all its powers as for as thoy can be 
sti amod, conjuro up bofoie tho eye of your mind the darkest pic- 
tuio of distress and agony that can bo efrawn with tho limited re¬ 
sources at youi command, and believe that this is only a very lame 
apology of tho picture that loally represents tho misery of the 
man who is without,God in the woild In the samo manner, conjure 
vp beforo your mind tho bughtest portrait of happiuoss and glory 
that jou can diaw, and believo that it falls infinitely short of 
the picture that lepiesonts the felicity and leward, both present and 
prospective, of him who is with God in the world Man reunited 
to God cannot hut ho supiemoly happy You cannot think of man 
m iwnon with God without thinking of what may bo callod a link 
of union, Ik twei n lum and his maker Now, suppose a man united 
to God hy means of a link of union, a connecting link subsisting 
is it mre between him and his Creatoi Now, whatever the 
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link may be, all the glory that is communicable in the Godhead 
will be transferred to him through this medium To illustrate 
this by an example Suppose there is here an eleotncal engine 
and I wish to receive a few shocks What have I got to do ? I 
have to connect myself with the engine by catching hold of a 
chain which serves the purposes of a link of union botween my¬ 
self and the apparatus before me When a current of electricity 
issues out of the galvanic battery, it, in the twinkling of an oyo^ 
vibrates through tho chain m my hand, and eleotrifies my bod>, 
or oauses it to quake and tremble So when a man is united to God, 
a new principle of lifo divme issues from tho Divinity, passos 
through tho medium of union, and galvanises Ins naturally inert 
moral nature A new energy issues from what may be called the 
fountain of power, and vitalizes his soul which, m tho emphatic 
but not exaggerated, languago of Scripture is dead in trespasse 
and sins He receives new life, beoomes a nowioreature, and pro¬ 
ceeds in a new path, propolled, so to speak, by new desires and 
new aspirations, and lured on by new hopes and new anticipations 
But this, though an inestimable boon, is not tho only blessing he 
secures The holiness of God together with the inconceivable excel¬ 
lencies of His character shows in his heart thiough this mys¬ 
terious link of union Open the doors of a dark room towards 
the sun, and its darkness will give place to light such as will 
irradiate its daik walls, make its coiling gliston, and oause all 
those beautiful objects within its precincts, which darkness for¬ 
merly concealed, to smilo and rojoioe So bring the dark soul 
of man into a state of union with God, and the holiness of the 
divine nature will flow m, and irradiate its inmost recesses The 
excellencies of the divmo character, some bright sparks of the 
glorious attubutes of God, His justice and equity, His benevolence 
and goodness, His mercy and compassion, His patience and long- 
suffeimg, will necessarily pass in and glisten where there was 
before nothing but the thick darkness of sm and misery So that 
m the oase of man united to God the lmk of union beoomes a 
link of communication, which brings into his sm-deformed soul 
the light of divme holinoss and many bright spaiks of the 
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glorious attributes of God Nor 13 this all The glory of God 
necessarily flows into the heait of the man who has been brought 
into this blessed state of union with his maker The glory 
of God is indissolubly associated with IIis attributes, m so 
much that whero these are it can not but be And as man by 
virtue of his union with God bocomes a recipient of bright sparks 
of the divine attributes, he cannot but be a partaker of the 
unspoakablo glory of God But man cannot be a partaker of 
the divine gloiy without being at the same tune a partaker of 
the divine happiness So that this link of union communicates 
to the paity who has been raised to this happy condition the holi¬ 
ness, the happiness and the gloiy of God lie beoomos a par¬ 
taker of the blossed naturo and the pure happiness of God He 
may not be a partaker of the glory of this world, its riches, its 
lefmements, its fame and its reputation—but he is one with God, 
a boloved and favored co-sharer in His holiness, happiness and 
glory Such is man with God m the world No pioture can be 
more glorious than this—a pictuxo of divine felicity and divine 
glory 

The prominent features of tho dark picture I presented in 
my last discourse are (a) alienation from God, (b) rebellion 
against Him, (e) moral degradation, (d) condition of punishment 
prosent and prospective, (e) a fatal tendency of aggravating and 
intensifying each of tho evils named above Now, removo these 
daik picturos, and substitute their opposites, and you have a pio¬ 
ture of human happiness When the quostion is put—Happiness— 
what is it? the reply is—man hi ought hack mto a state of con¬ 
scious union with God, leading a life of loyalty and obedience to 
Him, passing through different stages of moral purification, 
plucking the peaceable fruit of righteousness m time and in 
oternity, and progressing under the influence of a new pi maple 
of vitality infused into his soul m every thing likely to increase 
his -holiness and enhance his bliss The two sources of happiness 
pointed out m the last leeture, a pleasurable disposition of the 
soul and pleasurable reflection or after-thought, are opened up so 
to speak m this blessed condition of reconciliation to and union 
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with God How sweet is union with God f And how sweet are tho 
lefloctions and hopes and anticipations inseparably associated with 
cm const lonsness of this blessed state r How pleasant is tho path 
of obedience, it not m its that, at least in its advanced stages, and 
bow ph I s -ant the thought of our having dono our best to fulfil tho 
tin oetold duties of life, our duties to our God, oui duties to our 
nr lghboius and oui duties to ourselves r How agreeable ue the ro- 
waids alioady soatteied aiouud us as wo toil on amid diffieulty and 
dangu m tho pdh of ngliteousness, and how elevating aio tho 
hopes of eternil lifo poipetually fed by oui constant and finmi- 
plunt filth r And 1 istlj, tho new life within us, the life of God 
directing, controlling and fashioning our own lives, cannot hut 
lie a souice of delight to us both by its presenco and operation 
within tho soul, and by the agrooablo and stnimg thought', 
anti lofioctions it mspnos Here" thon is tho picture we have 
been m quest of, the piotiuo of liappmoss which knows no end, 
of gloiy which is mtoimmablo and un llloyed 

But how sli ill we got into tints blossed condition p Tliat a 
state of union with God, accompanied with a new life, leading 
to unswernng loylty to Him and implicit ohodionco to IIis oom- 
mindments, is mexpie^sibly blessed, is admitted by all nght-mi n- 
ded men , and it is by no means necessaiy to dilato on tho beati¬ 
tudes with which it is smioundod It is liowevci of tho list im¬ 
portance to asceitnm how wo may place oui solves m a condition 
the effulgence ol which is as overpowenng as that of the sun at 
nud-d ly How aie we to bo united to God, and made paitakcis 
of 1 lis natmo and glory ? It is lather difficult to answei this 
cpicry without the help of that winch is, m my humble opinion, 
the roi elation granted by God to guido us through lifo and 
dt ith The advice I can give without tho light shed by this le- 
vclation i) at best \eiy lame—but a blind undo, as the saying is, 
ib better than no uncle, and so let mo give you the \eiy best 
i'liu o wliuh I can give without drawing on the tioasury of lovo 
opr nod in rei oalocl ti uth 

Do not, m the hist plico, live without God in tho woiId 
Thao <.ut multitudes of oui educated countrymon, men of cultuio 
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3nil iexpectable smioundmgs, who live? j if thcio were no God, 
as if tlio universe were without a ruler, and they thonsilvs 
witliout a Creator and a Mastoi You have uo excuse foi living 
m this manner Some ancient plnlosopheis believed that God did 
not take the slightest mteicst m the eon eoms of this petty woi Id, 
—that, living as lie did m a state of happy somnolency m some 
dormitoiy up above the heaven's, lie did not caie a stiaw foi mm 
and the realities of his puny worm-like lifo Tin se philosophers 
weie justified m being entirely foigctful of a God who though 
then Cieatoi did not tiko tho slightest mtucst m their afiiiis 
Thcie aio again somo plnlosopheis m these it fined times who 
mmitam that, God is hut an miagmaiy hung, a sublime pa om- 
fkation ot the laws of natuie These woitliy thmkcis ean afford 
to live without the slightest regaid to a Bung m whose existence 
they do not believe, who is to them only a figment of the liexd, 
d grand my thus But yoiu belief is diffeient liom that of 

fcheso woithy people, you have not allowed philosophy so-called 
to extinguish your leason or common sense, and you 
believe that God tiles care of you by night and by diy lie 
is your Cioatoi, Preserver and lung, loves you with an 
eveilastmg and unchangeable love, ye tins over you as a fathei 
y earns ov er his first horn, oi amolhei yearns ovei hei sue hliug, 
watches ovei yon when you aio awaho and does not lonnt 
lus vigilance even when you aie 1 ist asleep 1 low can y on, my 
good fnonds, with such a conviction live without God m tho 
world, without the slighcst regaid to Him who is youi supienio 
benefactor, your Father m Heaven Foai Him , love Him, 
approach Him with childlike faith and confidence, and Ho will 
cause IIis countenance to smilo upon you, and you will wall in 
His light 

In the second place, be guided by God Not only pay piopei 
homage to God, lovo and servo Him—but conseut to be guided 
by Ilim What a beautiful piotrae is that piesented m the 
writings of David, tho picture of men like sheep following 
implicitly the guidanoo of God their slicpheid, whoso ciook leads 
the m to green pastures, and causes them when they have done 
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with grazing to lie down beside still waters T Follow God—commit 
yourseh es to His guidance He is giving you new light,—go as 
far as that light loads you Ho is opening your eyes to new 
truths and new facts—allow them to load you on lie is infusing 
into your mind new ideas and new boliefs—be influenced and 
controlled by them Allow God to rule over you God is to 
many a beautiful poetical idea* They love to think of Him as dif¬ 
fusing sweet fragrance m the flower, blowing in the soft breezes, 
glittering in the stars or displaying the light and shade of all the 
pusmatic colors m tho lambow They love to think of llim 
howling in the tompost, dashing in the boisterous sea, roaring in the 
thunder and flashing m tho lightning God occupies a promi¬ 
nent place m their imagimation and fancy But alas f he has no 
placo m their heart He is not allowed to rule their thoughts 
and feelings, and to mould and fashion their life and conversation 
This, my friends, will not do. Not only chensh God m youi 
imagination and fanoy, not only feasts on God as a beautiful 
abstraction of life and joy, but allow Him to occupy the thrones 
of your hearts, to be tho central objoct of your thoughts and 
feolmgs, to bo yoiu ruler m life, your guide through death, and 
your portion for ever Follow IIis guidance, and all will be right 
with you Follow your own guidance, allow your inclinations and 
desires to guide you, and your destruction is only question of 
time But follow God as the Israelites of old followed the pillar 
of cloud by day and the pillar of fire by night, commit 
yourselves implicitly to His guidance, and your union with God is 
a certainty, a fact sure to transpire, if not already accomplished 
We live in an age of materialism and practicalism, and every dis¬ 
course which is not brimful of politics is stigmatized as dull and 
prosy —but if I succeed m inducing ono of you to allow divine 
guidance to exercise its legitimate influence, my speaking to you 
what may be called mere platitudes will not be vam 
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((on hnu<<1 fiom page 15) 

In tlio "village of Shantaka Piavarasena proposed to build a 
city But before Jig did so, ho wished to set up Pnvaresvaia Siva, 
and ho employed sculpt ois lor the puipose But an 1 m ige of Siva 
is said to have spuing up bom tin ground from among the instru¬ 
ments of the soul] dors, and it was named J iyasi ami from J aya the 
name of one of the sculptors Noi is this the only miiaele in the 
reign of this good king, for the god * Blnmasvami, who laced 
tow aids the west, without my human agency turned himself and 
f <ad tow lids the cist, foi the welfue of the intended town The 
king luither set up images of live goddesses Sadhhavistn and 
others, each having s \ > after hei name lie caused to he built a 
budge of boats on the Vitasta, and fiom that time the budge of 
boats became known to tbo world f IIis matei nal uncle Jaj endra 
built a laige Buddhist vihara named Jayendra viliara alter Ins 
name And his minister named Morika, who ruled Ceylon, built 
a beautiful house The new eitv was laired on the southern hank 

V 

of the Vitasta, and is said to hive contained thirty six laes ot 
houses Jt contained several mnket places, and its high houses 
touched the clouds In this city alone the places ot amusements 
were built just on the river, and the lull of recreation J was m 
the cenlre of Hie town, fiom whose top the whole city could be 
seen In the hot season the inhabitants of the city could get the 
cool waters of the Vitasta at their doars ^ And tho royal gifts 

* flic god is said to be Vmayaka, which means Gancsi and may also 
signify a deified Buddhist teacher as will as Garuda 

f This is not tiue, foi Xcrxos long before the time we are writing of, 
built a budge of boats across the Hellespont But our uithor is not supposed to 
know of Xlixps 

Bhboo Ramdis Sen says that Matrignpta, whom he identifies with Kalidasa 
wrote a book on this hridgi called Sctukavya s 

X Ihcro was in most cases an aitiliual lull attached to towns of import wee 
where the munbus of the royal family resorted for lecreation 

§ It appears that tlieie was then some sort of watei supplying system 
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to tlie gods of the city were so ruli, that it is sanl, they could 
buy the world a hundied times Thus reigned Fravarasena for 
sixty years || His son Yudhisthira II boin ot Ins queen Eatna- 
prahha then reigned twenty one y eais and three months One 
of his ministers named Vijcndra, son of J xyendia, built a villige 
named Bhavachoda with monasteries and chaityas lie had othoi 
chief mimstors named Kumaisena <S,e of gicat renown, and his 
queen’s name was Vimahpiahha 

He was succeeded by his son Narendraditya, bom of lus 
queen Padmavati, he had two ministers n lined V yia ind Kan ah i 
sons of Yajondia These are the particul irs ot this king lie 
died after a reign of thiitoen years, aftei building an office for 
depositing books and lecoids 

His younger brother Banaditfa otherwise called Tunjma 
then came to the throne This king had a mark of snnha on his 
hoad He is said to havo been a \oiy poweilul king ITe destroyed 
many of his enemies and devastated their eonntiy His queen’s 

|| Tlio demise of the King lnpptned n this wise Aceoiding to the 
agreement made with Ashvapoda (See note 8) he senl a message to the King to 
warn him of lus approaching dissolution m Ihe following manner By the oidcrs 
of Siva, Ash vapada requested one Tiyanta a Ivashmeiun Liahman ti cany a lettei 
to the King, but the Biahman said that he was wo iry of tiavcllin x and could not 
set out that day \\ hereupon Ashvapada replied th it he w is a hei mit of the 
class that cairy human skulls, and as he had touched him, he should bathe So 
saying he pushed the Brahman into a pond Rising fiom the water, w hen Jayanta 
opined his eyes, ho saw himself m his native country, and the scivants of the 
King busy in fetching water from the ri\or lor the Km., to worship Jayanfa 
found opportunity to put the billet m one of the w dcr vt sscls Now when the 
king was bathing isiva Pi aval isha, the letter dropped fiom the pot, he read it, 
and sent for Jayanta whom he dismibsed satisfied with roval presents The con 
terns of the letter were as follow —“ You have done what should have been done, 
you have given laige gifts, and enjoyed what should have been enjoyed, your 
years are on the decline, whul more shall you do ? Come to the house of Siva 
Ihe king is said to have ascend(d the heiven pjciemg through the stony palace, 
and the people saw him going towaids Kadasa across the (leai sky, like another 
sun The km T reached the court of Siva in his human body Even to this 
day, says the authoi, may be seen the passage through which the king made his 
exit mt > h iven 

Jayanta who got riches by this strange means, built a village inhabited by 
Brahmans, and called it after his name 
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mme was Ranuombha In tins reign the historian gives a long 
account as to who this king was in Ins previous existence, (believing 
.is the historian did, m the tiansmigration of the soul) And 
how he forced a goddess to man}' him This goddess Bhramaia- 
vasmi took birth in human fonn as Ranarambha to be his queen 
And Ins soul in a subsequent stage was born as Ranaditya 

Of the queen’s early liibtoiy the following anecdote is told 
Rati&ena King of Cliota, when ho went to worslnp the ocean, found 
her among the waves where she was shining like a cluster of jewels 
From her childhood she used to speak of heavenly things, and 
when she attained her youth, many kings sought her in mamage, 
but hei fitlioi would not mairy liei to any of them And when 
the minister of Itanaditya airived as messenger proposing her 
mamage with lus master, Ratiseni wished to rofuso tho suit, but 
the goddess in human shape, asked hei father to marry her to the 
King of Kashmu, as she was born, she said, to be his wife Her 
fai her then without delay, sent her to the house of his fnend the 
King of Kuluta, to which distant country Ranaditya gladly came 
and mamod her, and made lior the mistress of his zenana But she 
being a gieat goddess, was afraid to touch a man, to avoid which 
she had leeourse to onehantment At night thiough magic she 
used to leave a woman ovactly like her m tho King’s bed, and 
herself used to go out in the shape of a black bee 

The king laised two temples, and called them after his own, 
and Ins queen’s name, and caused two images of Siva to be sculp¬ 
tured theie He also built a hospital for tho sick, and barracks 
for a battalion In the village of Sikaretsika theie was an image 
of the sun which ho named Ranapmasvami, and made it 
famous Anothei of his queens named Amntaprabha raised an 
image of a god on the right side of Ranesha named Amuteshvara, 
she also set up an image of Buddha within the monastery which 
was built by Bhmna, quoon of Meghavahana 

The end of this king is as wild as the particulars of his 
reign It is said that his queen Ranarambha taught him the 
incantations of Siva Hatakoshvra, by virtue of which one could 
enter the world below For many years the kmg devoted him- 
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self to becoming an adept m tins ait lie ictiied fiist to Ishtiko, 
and aftei waids to Nandislnla , and at last succeeded in lus offoils 
after many yeais Told of lus success m a dieam, lie dived into 
the watois of (Jliandi iblmga (Clicnub), and proceeded to the cave 
of Naruuchi, puisumg his way for twenty-one d lys tlirougli the 
cavern, he and his citizens came to the dwellings oi da th/a females, 
with whom they made themselves free Thus after reigning for 
tin eo hundied yetrs,* the Ling went to tho god of Fatal i wlieio 
salvation is ceitam On the othei hand, when the king and Ins 
paity wcie d llymg with the dentya gills, the queen lotired to 
Blivet i Dvipa (white island) The authoi closes the icign ol this 
king with the remark that of the many dynasties of kings, the 
lives of llaghu and Gonaida f weie the best and m those liarna 
and Banaddy a greatly loved their people The subjects of both 
these kings followed them to tho next world 

Him succeeded his son Vikramaditya, a powerful king, who 
set up a Siva named Vikrimesliara This prince had two minis¬ 
ters named Yiahma and Gratuna The former raised a monasteiy 
named Viahma-matha, and the latter caused his wife It itnavati 
to orect a Vihaia Aftor i reign of forty-two jears his powerful 
brother Baladitva succeeded him 

Baladitya subdued lus enemies, and according to the poetic 
language of the author, the powois of tho king caused his foe- 
men’s wives to weep 

It is said that his columns of victoiy weio extant at the time 
of the historian, near the noithem nvci He conquered Bankata, 
and built a city there named Kalamvya for the habitations of the 
Kashmmans And in Bahnm he built two villages namod Bodara 
and Madava foi Bialiraans to dwell in His favounto queen 
Yimv i set up a Siva to avert tho evils that attend tho Yaishya 
(merchant) caste, and named it Yimveshara His ministers wore 

Thirty years wonld li ive becu ucdible 

t Iu the text the dynasty is named Gonanda But m met t with no king of 
that name, it is probably GorauU Tu tlie next rugn wc again iind the dynastv 
railed by the name of Gonanda, tnd it is curious that both the G ilcutta and tho 
ireni h editions hate made the same mistake 
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Kharg t, S itiuglma and Mil iva, llue( brotlius , they r used a tem¬ 
ple, a house of gods, and elected a budge 

Now this king had a dang lit < i named Anangalekha , an as- 
tiologei seeing lier one diy with liei fitliei piopliesii d to the 
king tint hib son-in-law would lcign heicalter and that the line 
of Goraida * would end in Baladitya Tho king not wishing 
that the kingdom would pass nvay fiom Ins line thiough his 
danghtci, tried to opposo fite , and instead of mairying her to a 
king he married ha to a heautilul man named Duilabhavar- 
dhina, of the Kayastha e iste, \ thinking that as Ins daughtei was 
not iiiamed to one of thoiojal family she would not bo able to 
mhent the kingdom This Duilabliavaidhana was the illegitimate 
son of Naga Karkota, but tho king was not awaie of tin f let lie 
fortunately became beloved of ill on account of his ]ust actions 
and good intellect, and bis fatbor-m-law named him Pi agnaditya 
because of his gieat intellect, and bestowed much nehes on 
him 

Aftci a leign of thirty-seven jo us and foui months Baladitya 
died, and with him the Goiaida dynasty became extmet 
Now, while tho chief ministers mglectod the affairs of tho king¬ 
dom, tho giatcful Ivhaiga duly ciownod tho life king’s son- 
in-law, bathing him with holy watei fiom a golden vessel 
And the kingdom thus passed horn the Goi uda dynasty to that 
of the Karkota as passed the Ganges from heaven to the head 
of Siva 


* The text liis Cronanda 
f Here is an instance of intermarriage 
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Bg An Old Bengali Bog 
U1I \pn L XV SATURDAY VlblfORS 


Diu mg those years m which I was m the lnghei forms of 
the Geneial Assembly’s Institution, every Satuiday used to be 
a gila diy European ladies and gentlemon visited the Institu¬ 
tion, vent tinough all the classes—which were about twenty m 
numbei, fifteen or sixteen in the School Department and four 
m the College, containing in all upwards of one thousand boys,— 
and subjected the students of the College deportment, all assem¬ 
bled in the Leotui e-room, to a vna voce examination on all the 
blanches oi their study As every Saturday theio wcie different 
visitors, the students had the pnvilcge of seeing not only ill the 
notabilities of Calcutta, but of all those European gentlemen 
who passed through that city to othoi parts of India and who 
felt themselves interested m the spread of either sound educa¬ 
tion or Christianity among the people of Bongal Thoie used 
sometimes to be amongst the visitors members of tlio Supremo 
Council, secretaries to Government m the various departments? 
military men, civilians of all grados, barristeis, doctors, clergy¬ 
men including Government chaplains and missionaries of all 
denominations, captains of ships,—and the name of visitors from 
the mercantile community of Calcutta was “ legion,” for they 
weie many I do not moan to say that all the visitors examined 
the students , though the examinations were generally led off by 
the Missionary Professors, some of the visitors were suro to take 
part m them , and occ isionally a lady put to the students ques¬ 
tions on history, philosophy and theology 

I must give to the reader some idea of these Saturday exa„ 
mmations We all of us, I mean the students of the College de¬ 
partment, were marched off from our respective classes to the 
LeKure-room, wheie wo took our seats m the galleiy In fron^ 
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of the gallery there was a long table, round tlnee sides of wlndi 
the visitors were seated in chairs along with the missionary Pio- 
fessors After all the vibitois hid taken thou seats, the Pnncipal 
of the Institution brought the “ routmo ” ot the studies of the 
boys, named some of the subjects aloud, and abked the visitors to 
begin the examination with any subject they chose Generally 
the visitors would decline beginning the examm itions , but some¬ 
times some ono of them would comply -with the icquost (Suppose 
the first subject selected for examination is English liteiature 
The examining visitor is then icquostcd to select tor examination 
any passage in the Pat odist Lost, or m the Night Thoughts, 01 m the 
Advancement 0/ Lea1 mnq or Bacon’s Essays, —Shakespeaio not b< mg 
used m those days for obvious roasons as a class book m the Ins¬ 
titution A studont reads aloud the passago selected Ilo is then 
asked to explain tho passage m his own woids, and is then sub¬ 
jected to a close grammatical, philological and entical examination 
by tho whole party of visitors,—the questions being answered not 
only by tho student who has read the passage but by any 0110 
seated in the gallery Suppose tho next subject is Mathematics 
Tho black-boaid is then had in lequisition, aud some lll-staned stu¬ 
dent is posed with a difficult exoiciso m spheric il Tugonometry 
01 the Conic Sections or tho Diffi rential Calculus Phy sics may 
then be on the tapis, and ahundiod questions aio asked on Mecha¬ 
nics, Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, Astionomy, Geology, and all the 
o/ogie s, perhaps the use of the sextant is lequircd to b< explain¬ 
ed , or a model steam engine is hi ought into the room, and 1 
student is made to expound tho discoveries of James Watt His¬ 
tory is next attacked, and tho annals of Crreece, Rome, India and 
England, pass rapidly m review Then follow m quick succession, 
Logic with its dictum de omni et nullo , and Bat hat it, C< tat cut, 
Darn, Fet 10, and the rest of thobarbaious nomenclature, Rhetoric, 
with the canons of Qmntillian ind the comments of Whately, 
and Scotch Metaphysics with the cobweb speculitions of Hutche¬ 
son, Hume, Reid, Dugald Stewart and Brown Tho whole is 
then wound up with questions on the Holy Scnplures and Theo¬ 
logy 
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Though these examinations were almost always satisfactory, 
all the questions put being answered bj the students, we were 
sometimes fanly floored I remembei one Saturday theie was 
amongst the usitors a joung clencal gentleman who was, we weie 
afterwards told, a chaplain on the Indian Ecclesiastical Establish¬ 
ment He had ]ust come out, and was evidently fiesh fiom Cam- 
budge When the mathematical knowledge of the students was to 
be tested, the Pimeip il as usual askod the Au^itois to put any ques¬ 
tions on tbo highci mathematics On this the young clergyman 
got up and pioposed a question from the Muhaniqiu Ceh s ti, which 
then formed a pait of the mathematical courso of the highest 
clast, One pupil went to the black-boaid and bravely went on 
foi some time, but he was soon entangled in a wood of error, and 
had to gne up A second went and met with similar suceoss 
Pupil after pupil went to the black-boaid, but, though lustily 
cheeied by the rimcipal and tho Mathemstical Prohssor, they 
ill ignommiously failed All this time tho young clergyman 
quietly sat m Jus ehau, a faint smile plajmg on his lips 
At last oui own Mathematical Piofossor came to our lescue, and 
the question was solvod not so much by us as bj the Professor 
We long lemembeied this young (liiplam 

These Saturday examinations did, I think, a gieat deal of 
good, thpy made many i nfluential European gentlemen tako 
interest m the education of Indian youth, .and they also groatly 
encouraged the students Moreovci, we often benefited by tlie 
romaiks sometimes made by the visitors I have a vivid re¬ 
collection of the Msit winch the late Dr Wise, at that time 
Secietary to the Council of Education, paid to tho Institution 
As usual we were all taken into the Lecture-room, and examined 
on most of the subjects of our studies After a very strict and 
searching examination which lasted over three hours, Dr Wise 
it tho request of the Principal made a short speech, m the courso 
of which, though giving us credit for possessing a larger amount 
of knowledge on all sorts of subjects than the pupils of Govern¬ 
ment Colleges, he remarked that they had a moie correct English 
accent, and expressed themselves m bettei English than we I 
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do not know what influence this statement excited on my fellow 
students , but it produced a deep impiession on me, and I remem¬ 
ber I took the earliest opportunity not only to procure a copy o 
Walker’s Pronouncing JDictioriar y and look up every word of thef 
pronunciation of which I was doubtful, but also foithwith began 
diligently to study the Spectator with a view to improvo my 
English 

Now that I am on the subject of visitoi s I may here speak of 
a visit to the Institution paid, though not on a Satui day, by one of 
the best and gieatest men whom England ovei sent to India 
One oftomoon about thieo o’clock as I was standing on the steps 
of the door of the Institution—it had then removed fiom Corn¬ 
wallis Squaie to Matliuia Son’s house at Nimtala stioet—a carriage 
di ove up from which alighted a tallish gentleman of slender frame 
and somewhat pale lie askod me whethci Dr Duff was in the 
Institution I said—“ No, ho went away home at one o’clock ” 
Ho stood silent for a fow seconds and then again asked —“ Wlieie 
does Dr Duff live 9 Is it far from heie 9 ” I replied—“ lie livos 
at Cornwallis Square it is about a mile from hore ” He stood again 
silent for a fow seconds and asked—“Who is m the Institution 
now p ”1 lojomod—“Dr Ewait is here now” “Wheie is he p ean 
you take me to his room p ” Ho went up the stans, I following 
him I took him to the class-room of Dr Ewart, to whom the 
stranger bowed, and expressed his d< sue to sec the Institution and 
go round all the classes Dr Ewait, without asking tho namo of 
the stranger, took him round all tho classes, stopping at some and 
putting a few questions Aftci goiug round the classes, the stran- 
goi requested Dr Ewart, kindly to sond one of the school servants 
to take him to Dr Duff’s house, and befoio leaving ho 
said his namo was Htnry Lvvvni nci Di Ewait was agreeably 
surpn/ed at the discovery and heartily shook him by tho hand 
Sn Henicy Liwrlcm then drove on to Dr Duff’s house This 
happened, if my memory does not deceive mo, not many months be¬ 
fore that temblo outbreak m whioh that gallant soldier, sagacious 
statesman and devoted Christian, lost his valuable life 


o 
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HOW I SPFNT MY WINTER VACATIONS 

I described in a foregoing Chapter the manner m which I 
usually journej ed from Calcutta to Talpur at the commencement 
of my winter "vacations, it now remains to inform the reader how 
I generally spent those vocations , and m order to do this I think 
it best to dotail the operations of one day from tho timo I got up 
from bed to the moment of going to bed 

Before I began to loam English it was my invariable prac¬ 
tice, on being restored to consciousness in bed early m the morn¬ 
ing, to invoke the names of somo of the gods as, like all orthodox 
Hindus, I thought it an auspicious circumstance to begin the day 
with prayer But English education had taken away all faith m the 
gods and goddesses of the Hindu pantheon—and I had not then 
embraced any other faith On recoveimg my consciousness, there¬ 
fore, instead of engaging m any prayer or invocation, I immedi¬ 
ately got up from bed, and began washing my eyes and mouth 
By the way, this practice, universally adopted by the people of 
India, of washing the mouth and eyes immediately on getting up 
from bed, slems to me a very good one from a sanatory point of 
view I have seen many Europeans m India washing neither 
mouth nor eyes on rising from bed In England, whore it is very 
cold, the practioe is unnecessary, because uncomfoi table , but in a 
tropical country like India, it may be adopted with advantage 
by Europeans, as it koops the eyes oool and takes away bad 
bieath the advantage would be still greater if, in addition to this 
morning ablution, the eyes were washed at night before going 
to bod But to proceed with the narativo after washing my 
mouth and eyes I went out to the outskirts of the village for a 
stroll 0 f how I enjoyed those strolls m the prime hour of “ m- 
oense-breathmg mom 1 ” The sun is not up yet, but the gldwmg 
east behind yon mango tope heralds his speedy approach The 
grass is yet studded with pearly dew, and gives out a fiosh and 
peculiar fragranoe That umbrageous and beautiful valuta tree, 
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on tho branches of wlnoh hundreds of birds found shelter last 
night, is not yet emptied of all its feathery lodgers, they are 
now flying away, sometimes singly and each pair by itself, but 
offconei in bevies All natuie seems fresh as if just awakened 
from repose What pomp of vegetation is here displayed T The 
gigantic vata with its smooth foliage and its cnmson berry, the 
stately aswatlia around which elustor a thousand associations, the 
sturdy tamarind tree romaikable alike for its strength and its 
bonefieenco to man, the graceful l adamba with its beautiful flow¬ 
er, diffusing fiagraneo all around, and the tall palmyra towering 
over all with its tufted crown—all this presents a scene of 
fascination which it is impossible to describe 

From this communion of natuie I roturnod homo to oom- 
muno with tho spirits of tho lllustnous dead as they are en¬ 
shrined in then immortal works As tho morning was the only 
time when I was alono, I devoted it to reading, though every 
now and then a visitor would diop in and smoko a whiff , 
but morning callers never remained long, and so I had the whole 
time to myself I usually studied throo hours m tho morning, say 
from seven to ton o’clock And this was all the reading I had 
within twenty four hours, for the remaining hours of the day 
and night weie, as the reader will see, spout in other occupa¬ 
tions,—though oceassionally I contrived to skulk away from com¬ 
pany of an afternoon for an hour to enjoy an English poet or 
historian m a thicket close to my liouso, or under some wide- 
spieadmg mango tiee by the sido of a tank surrounded with 
high embankments 

The reading ovei, at about ten o’clock I went to bathe in 
some large and deep tank in the outskirts of the village At the 
bathing ghat at that hour I was never alone There was always 
company, both of old and young persons Some sitting on the 
flights of steps were rubbing and sorubbing their bodies, others 
werd standing in water wlnoh came up to their ohm , others were 
swimming about and making sundry strategio movements in the 
wator, others were standing knee-deep in water, inaudibly re¬ 
peating then prayers and counting their fingers, instead of beads, 
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—their aims being covcied by tlieir bathing towel, while others 
still, usually Biahmans, sitting on the steps at tho wator’s edge* 
rent tho an with thou boisterous orisons The bathing, includ¬ 
ing the journey to and from tho tank, never took loss than an 
houi,—it usually took an hour and hall 

Bicakfast, 01 the pimcipal morning meal, did not immediate¬ 
ly follow tho dilutions I had what may be called chhota hazi i 
consisting of a lew sweetmeats and occasionally a fiuit 01 two 
After despatching the sweetmeats I went fiom the zenana to tho 
haithal-lhuna, and there sit m stite Visitors began now to drop 
in who alwaj s took out tho chess-board, if board that might he 
called which was nothing but a sheet ol thick papoi Two began to 
play, and tho lest of tho comp my assisted tho opposing sides , but 
ll the company weio vtiy numerous" as was not unficquontly tho 
case, two chess-boards weio had in requisition I envy not tho 
man who cm look upon a chess-boaid without emotion , it is 
altogethei a pimeoly game, “ a perfect emblem ol the game ol 
state ” So the poet smgs — 

“ A monaich stiongly guaided hero we viow 
By his own consoit and his clergy too , 

Next those, two knights then loyal sue attend, 

And two steep rocks aie planted at each end, 

To eleai the way belore this courtly throng, 

Eight pawns as private soldiers maroh along, 

Eh fans Padas f like hoiocs stout and biave 
Iiisk their own lives tho soveicign to save 
All m then progress forming a complete 
And poifect emblem of the game of state ” 

I regret I cannot say I was at any time a good player, but I en¬ 
joyed it \eiy much when played by others It was amusing to 
boo the eomplote abstraction of mind it produced m those who were 
engaged m tho gamo As the play commeneod soon after bathing 
and belore the principal meal of the day, the combatants were not 
unfrequently disturbed by their sons coming into tho room and 
announcing that breakfast was ready The announcement had 
to be repeated a score of times boforo it could bo attendod to, and 
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very ofton after tlie announcement had been made for the twen¬ 
tieth time, the player would say—“Breakfast is roady, breakfast is 
ready—here is the chock-mate f ” The call of hunger, however, 
is more imperative than the c ill of pleasure , the chess-papei was 
folded up, the pieces weic put into a bag, and the whole company 
broke up, and each one wont to his house for breakfast at about 
one o’clock m the iftornoon 

The soeond sodeiunt took place immediately after breakfast 
or dinnu, whatever you may choose to call it Scaicely had 
I finished my meal m the zenana when, m the act of chewing the 
gi itoful pun, I went to the baithal-khana , and found already on 
the field some one oi two or more of the combatants, sitting cross- 
loggcd on the long mat, chewing pan and smoking the poacelul 
huLu Tin y h id finished thou dinner, and had como for another 
game Gradually they all made then appoaiancc, and thoio were 
othoi'a too who hid not come m the middle of the day There is 
a gnat dcil of t ilk on village politics and on all subjects under 
tho sun , the j iws of eveiy one aro m perpetual motion, ckowmg 
thefugiant pan , scvcial hulas aio in a blaze, and \olumes of 
wieathod smoko aro issuing fiom cvoiy mouth as fiom an actn o 
volcano Tho games begin again Before dinner the “ game of 
state ” only was pliyod, now to it is added tho game of pasha or 
dice Both games go on at tho same time Thoio is usually por- 
foct silence at tho chess-board, but tho jMs/w-board is a scene of 
animation, Evoiy now and then you heai fiom stentornn throats 
tho woids— lathe bato f poa la to f and not unficquontly thoro is 
between the opposing combatants a good deal of angry altorca- 
tion and violent gesticulation Tho clock stukes two, three, foui, 
fivo—still the games go on, and the players do not desist till it 
gets almost dark We then all go m company for a stroll to tho 
outskuts of tho village, and then return to our respective homos 
only for a few minutes foi maunchmg a sweetmeat or two and 
swallowing a tumbler of water The mastication and deglutition 
ovoi, we all again drop into the baithal-lhana, chow pan, and 
smoko tho eternal hula Tho room is of course fit up, and some 
of tho party fa\ oui us with songs with the aooompaniment of the 
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iabla Tlio Binging over, we take to cards, not with a view to 
gamble, but merely for pleasure The chess and the pallia are for 
the day, the cards rule the night There is great excitement 
Many fives and sixes aie hoisted up, and m consequence there is 
much humiliation on one side, and much jubilation on the other 
We play far mto the night, and do not go to our homes till it is 
about eleven o’clock, when wo discuss a very substantial dinner or 
supper, chew pan , enjoy a whiff or two of the hula, jump into bed, 
and fall asleep before tho pan is pulverized by our overworking 
jaws 

Such is the mannei m which I spent my winter vacations 


SCENE FROM TIIE “ IDIOPOLITEIA, A FARCE 
( Ft om the G> cel of At istoxenm ) 


DRAMMIS PLRSONiL 


Mr Di mivivioN 

Chau man 

„ COOI -as-CLCUMBi R 

Mcmbei 

„ Bibjiopoies . . 

• * • • Do 

„ Chevaiitr 

. Do 

„ THERVl’lUrES 

Do 

„ MaGIISH ALL 

Do 


Baboo Sarcastic Chandra Mitra Da 
Tho IIon’bif Dhinikesto Tinita Do 
[The members sitting m solomn conclave , the stage over¬ 
cast with lurid clouds, a dense fog hovering around , thunder 
and lightning at a distance, sounds of pop-guns issuing from 
now tho chair ] * 

Mr Delphakion Before proceeding to the business of the day, 
I wish, gentlemen, to bnng to your notice a matter 
which is closely connected with it I refer to the 
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supplement which appeared along with yesterday’s 
issue of the Ephcmetis 

Mr Cool-as-Cucumber I rise to order You gave no previous 
notice of the matter which you are now broaching 
You are clearly out of order, though as Chairman, 
you can decide whether you are m order or not 

Mr Dclphakion I rule that I am m order, as the matter to 
which I refer anses legitimately fiom the reports 
You are aware, gentlemen, that the meetings of 
Committeos, into which strangers are not admitted, 
aro pnvato meetings, and their proceedings private 
proceedings The pioceodmgs of the Commiteo 

meetings wo lately had were duly recorded- 

A Voice No, no 

Mr Delphakion And placed before the meeting, and each 
day’s proooodmgs were duly confirmed by that 
Commitee 

Mr Cool-as-Cucumber and Others No, no 

Other Members Yes, yes 

Mr Delphakion Mr Maeshall, tho Editor of tho Ephemen ?, 
had no right to publish the pioceodmgs of a Com¬ 
mittee meeting m his own newspaper It would 
have been quite in order if that gentleman had 
chosen to ask that the notes he had taken should be 
recorded as part of the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee He did not do so and without consulting 
the members of the Committee as a Committee, he 
might perhaps have consulted individual members 

Mi Maosball No ’ 

Mr Delphakion But that gentleman has published to the world 
his own views as reports of tho mooting I submit 
• that such oonduot is unworthy of the Editor of a 

respectable Journal, and unworthy of a member of 
such a corporation as this It is a violation of so¬ 
cial morality 
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Mi Bibliopoles 1 quitb conem m what the Chairman lias just 
now said I think Mi Maeshall has committed an 
enoi of judgmont, and his action moreovei is cal¬ 
culated to mislead the mind of the public 

Mr Maeshall I have not much to say, and the little I have to 
say is simply to maintain that I do not shiitik m 
f ho least from the couise I have pursued, or from 
the consequences which it may involve The Lieute¬ 
nant-Governor may deem me unfit to bo a member 
of this coipoiation , but that will not bicik my 
heart I published that report as a mittcr of light 
and as a m itter of duty I saj, as a math) of 
i ight, for if the Chiu man lias tlio light of publish¬ 
ing lus own report, liiave the light to publish 
mine And if by doing what 1 have done, 1 am to 
be eonsideicd unfit to be a membei, Mi Pelpli lkion 
must also be considered unfit to bt cither membei 
or Chanmau In the second place, I published the 
report as a mafia of dal if, foi I was told that thoy 
were going to bulk the proceedings of the Com¬ 
mittee The public appiovcs of my conduct, that 
is sufficient foi me As to any othci conseqnences, 
I do not caie a stiaw about them 

Baboo Sarcastic Chandia Mitra It is a common saj mg that many 
great things anso fiom small causes, just as m tho 
present mst mce tho storm m the tea-pot arose from 
the simple fact of the neglect of the Committee in 
not b ivmg appointed Mr Macshall their Chau man 
—had they done so, nothing would have ippeaied 

Mr Cool-as-Cucumbei Be serious m so impoitant a matter I 
think such conduct is not becoming the occasion 

Baboo Sarcastic Chandra Mitra Well, there is no other way of 
accounting for tho gaiblcd statement that appeared 
in the supplement to yesteiday’s Ephunins, giving 
i oiu-sidid vusion of tho case 
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Many Membois No * no ? 

Othei Members Yes 1 yes 1 

[Afc this stage of the proceedings there were loud thunder- 
mgs, the clouds became blacker than boforo and tho fog denser, 
the pop-guns were discharged, and there was a great uproar like 
the noise of many waters ] 

Baboo Sai castic Chandra Mitra I maintain that what I have 
stated is correct I proposed at the last meeting of 
the Committoo that tho presentation of the report 
should be deferred, but it did not suit Mr Maeshall 
to put that m 

Mr Maeshall It is impossible to draw up 

Mr Delphakion Will you allow the speaker to proceed, Sir ? 

Baboo Sarcastic Chandra Mitra I repeat that the report is un¬ 
supported by facts and that it is full of nns-state- 
ments Let mo instance one or two In the report of 
the filth meotmg it is said—“Mr Delphakion still 
urged that they need not examine further, specially 
as Mr Kainanthropos’s notes were mere opinions ” 
Now, this was not the case , it is a mis-statement 

Mr Cool-as-Cucumber That was not said ? 

Baboo Sarcastic Chandra Mitra No 

Mr Cool-as-Cucumber It it at> said I will take my oath that it 
was Ask Mr Kamanthropos 

Baboo Sarcastio Chandra Mitra I beg pardon for believing the 
official record which Mr Cool-as-Cucumber has ap- 
prov ed 

Mr Cool-as-Cucumber Allow me to explain 
Mr Dolphakion Sit down, Sir, and let the speaker go on 
Mr Cool-as-Cucumber I will explain 

Mr Delphakion Sit down Whon I stand up, every member 
must sit down 

Mr Maeshall Every member has a nght to order or to explain 
even against the Chairman 

6 
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Mr Delphakion You are out of ordor Sit down, Sir 
Mr Cool-as-Cucumbor Oh, I am seated I wont give you the 
advantage o\ er me (laughter ) 

Baboo Sarcastio Chandra Mitra To proceed with my speech 
there are also other mis-statements m the report 
which appeared m the Ephcmeris 

[At this time Mr Delphakion left his chair to speak to a 
member who was at some distance, when the following mtoiosting 
episode took place ] 

Mr Cool-as-Cucumber I beg to remark that we have no Chair¬ 
man Perhaps the members will not object to my 
taking the chair as the Sonioi member present 
(laughter) 

Mr Delphakion Hullo f I am hero 
Mr Bibliopoles This is a regular bear-garden 
Mr Cool-as-Cucumber It is all owing to you 
Mr Bibliopoles No, it is owing to you 

Baboo Sarcarstic Chandra Mitra Again, the members of the 
corpoiation aro charged with having failed m their 
duty, and consequently with neglectmg the in¬ 
terests of the rate-pa} ers 

Mr Maoshall What I say I am prepared to prove 

Baboo Sarcastic Chandra Mitra Well, then, it remains for me 
to denounce all these statements as unfounded 

Mr Maoshall That’s noh 

The Ilon’ble Dhimkesto Trnita I quite concur in the opinion 
of the provious speaker As a journalist—and you 
all know that I am the Editor of the Hindu Howler 
—I think it my duty to oondomn the action of the 
Editor of the Ephemms He sat m the Committee 
not as an Editor but as a member He had no 
nght to make publio use of a private matter You 
all know that I hold many official positions, but 
such is my dekoate sense of honour that I have 
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nevor m my life made public use of what I heard 
in private (loud cheers ) I do not hesitate to say 
that the conduct of Mr Macshall is unworthy of a 
journalist and of a member of this corporation 

Mr Chevalier With the exception of one or two unimportant 
mistakes, the report in the Ephemci is is correct— 
only it is not complete 

Mr Thorapeutes I think tho Chairman is nght m the princi¬ 
ples he has enunciated But I hope there will 
be no moio mutual recriminations 
(Entor Sir Dick Prostates ) 

Sn D Prostates From the nature and chaiacter of your discus¬ 
sions, it is clear that you are unfit to manage the 
affans of an uhopolUcia, I have therefore come to 
lolieve you of that weighty work Gentlemen, 
you can go to youi respective homes I do not 
any longer requne your services From to-day the 
farce of tho Municipality is ended 

Exeunt omnes 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Jlanshchanch a Nataka By Manomohana Basu Calcutta Madhyas 
tha Press Sakabda 1796 

Baboo Manomohana Basu is favourably known as the author 
of three dramas, namely, Ramabhisheka , P> anaya Parilsha and 
Sati, the one before us is his fourth play, m whioh he dramatizes 
the well-known story of Hansohandra, king of Kosala, who is 
celebrated in most of the PuianaB for his exemplary fidelity 
in keeping his engagements and promises As told in the 
Puranas the story is not eventful, it has not many incidents nor 
characters, but though recited in a simple manner, it is singularly 
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impressive on acoount of the extraordinary sacrifice made by 
the king for the maintenance of his truthfulness Kirttihas, the 
Bengali translator of the Ramayana , added some incidents 
to the original story, and Baboo Manomohana Basu m the work 
before us has added a great many more The story is as 
follows —King Hansohandra, while hunting, happenod one day 
to go near the kernntago of the celebrated rajiu s/u Viswamitra 
While looking about foi a stricken deer, he heard the wailings 
as of a woman crying, “Save me 1 savo me 1 save me'” The 
Kin g, supposing that some bad men wero committing outrage 
on a woman, said aloud—“Don’t fear f don’t fear ? don’t fear ? 
0 wicked men, whoever you may bo, wait, you will got your due ” 
It so happend that the world-renowned Viswamitra was at the 
moment chastizing a uiAshasi, and it was she that screamed out, 
“Save me 1 save me ,n Viswamitra, thinking that the threat 
ntterod by the King was intended for him, became very angry 
The king protested that the threat was mtended for some sup¬ 
posed evil-mmdod men, and begged on his knees for mercy The 
fiery nshi was mad with rage, and would not be pacified till the 
King was punished The King expiessed himself willing to 
submit to any punishment the divine sago might choose to in¬ 
flict upon him The sage proposed that tho King should be de- 
pro ed of his throne, of all pioporty, of all servants, and of every 
thing , that he should go into banishment, that he should be ac¬ 
companied m his exile only by his wife Saivya and Ins son Rohi- 
tasya, and that he should defray all the expenses of a sacrificial 
ceremony which Viswamitra had long de&ued to cclobrate The 
King solemnly promised to submit to all this Accordingly 
he was divested of the ensigns of royalty, deprived of all property 
personal and real, and his wife was stripped of her jewels The 
King, queen and the young pnnee, without attendants, without 
sorvants, without a single farthing m their pocket, went about m 
strange lands as paupers, obtaining their daily sustenance i by 
beggmg While they were one day sitting on the river-side at 
Benares, bemoaning their wretched lot, the temble Viswamitra 
went to them, and demanded the promised wherewithal for the 
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celebration of the intended sacrificial ceremony The sage was 
not satisfied till the queen had sold herself as a slave to an old 
Brahman, and till the king had become the property of the un¬ 
dertaker of the sacred city In the meantime the kingdom of 
Kosala, the sovereignty of which tho sage had taken into his own 
hands and which he governed through a deputy, was thiown into 
a state of anarchy , tho people rose up like one man and begged 
the royal sage to drive away the tyrant, Ins deputy The sage, 
supposing that he had sufficiently tested the truthfulness and 
constancy of tho king, lestored him to his throne From that 
time king Hanschandr i bocamo the pattern of resignation to the 
whole of the Hindu world 

This is the mam story, and wo are bound to acknowledge 
that Baboo Manomohana Basu has told it well The character of 
the hero, Hanschandra, is admirably drawn lie bears himself 
throughout his changeful history with dignity and manliness 
Not a hasty word escapes his lips, in his heart of hoarts he 
cherishes not an angry feeling against the redoubtable Yiswamitra 
who was the author of all his misenos , in a word, he is the beau 
ideal of meekness and resignation In the exhibition of those 
virtues he excels Job, the man of Uz, though his queen is not 
unlike Job’s wife In justice to Job, however, we must romark that 
ho was tormented to death by his frionds who doubtless moant 
well, but who managed always to irritate him beyond measure 
Hanschandra was not accompanied m his exile by such Job’s 
comforters 

The play is, however, marrod by a great many faults In 
the first place, it is far too long and tedious It would be 
enduiable were it reduced to about half the size In the second 
place, as the wntor spins a long yarn, the dialogue often becomes 
vapid, monotonous and spnitless Half the talk might be omit¬ 
ted to the great advantage of the book In the third place, it 
would have been better if the author had called it a novel rather 
than a play, as some of tho propneties of tho latter species of 
composition, especially the unities, are violated In the fourth 
place, Yiswamitra is, in our opinion, a complete failure Tho 
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venerablo, if somewhat choleric, sage is divested of all dignity 
He talks like an exoited, ignorant, vulgar and feast-going Brah¬ 
man of the present day One gets the impression that he was 
the very impersonation of hatred, malice and all unchantableness, 
—indeed as the Devil himself in human flesh Such was not the 
historical or rather mj thologieal Viswamitra In the fifth and 
last place, the greatest fault of the play is tho buffoonery which 
is cast all ovei the play with no sparing hand It is a pity that 
the author created Patanjala, the disciple of Viswamitia, as ho 
has marred tho whole beauty and dignity of the pi xy, though wo 
should not be surpiizod if tho plaj-goors of Bow Bazar and 
Beadon Street liked that character best The play can hardly bo 
called a comodj, though it h is a prosperous conclusion It is a 
tragedy, 01 stuctly speaking a tragi-comedy, with which unduo 
pleasantry, and that of a vulgar sort, is scaicely consistent The 
heroic self-denial of Ilaiischandra is a noble subjoct Its treat¬ 
ment ought to be dignified, majestic and sublime It is a subject 
■worthy of JEschylus with whoso Pi ometheus Bound it may be com¬ 
pared, though the conclusion is prosperous As it is, the play be¬ 
fore us is deprived of the dignity and grandeur of its subject by 
the buffoonery and tomfoolory of Patanjala That character 
has ruined the play 

In conclusion, we would advice Baboo Manomohana Basu 
and others who dramatize Hindu mythological subjects, not to 
take the English dramatists, not even Shakespoare, many-sided and 
thousand-souled though he is, as thoir models England has no 
mythology for English poets to dramatize, those poets oannot 
therefore be, in this particular department of dramatic poetry, the 
patterns of imitation They should rather take for their models 
the grat tragedians of Hellas, ASschylus, Sophocles and Euripides } 
m whose matchless dramas 

“ Gorgeous Tragedy 
In scepter’d pall comes sweeping by, 

Presenting Thebs or Pelop’s lino 
Or the tale of Troy divme ” 

And if Baboo Manomohana Basu and others do not know Greek, 
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they should read the Euglish tianslations of those great poets, and 
endeavour to catch their divine Hie In their immortal dramas, 
thero is not a particle of that low bnffooneiy which often disgraces 
the English stage Not that the Grieok mmd was not susceptible 
of pleasantry—for Aristophanes must be ever reckoned the great¬ 
est comic genius in the world—but the exquisite taste ot the 
Greek dramatists preventod them fiom making an unholy alliance 
between dignity and buffoonery 


We have received several numbers of a Bengali fortnightly 
periodical called the Hi ndu Dai pan Among othor things it is 
publishing a senal tale under the name of Udaya Sinha 


Nagasiamer Ablunayi A Fucr By Kendel Chandra Dhakendia Cal 
cutta Madhy asti Pres«i Sakabda 17% 

Tins is an extraordinary faice , the scene is laid in the infer¬ 
nal regions, and the actors aio all snakes Tho chief peisonages 
of the play are Yasuki, the ICmg of serponts, Ananta or the eter¬ 
nal snake, the brothei of tho snako-kmg, Takshaka the prime 
minister, and a species of the Boa constrictor This last mention¬ 
ed character is the most amusing of all, chiefly on account of his 
Eastom-Bengal twang Wo confess we have no liking for this 
farce, as it is not directod against any vicious practice or institu¬ 
tion, but against a religious sect It is true thoir religious tenets 
are not ridiculed, but why should tho holders of lohgtous opi¬ 
nions diffoient from those one maintains be udiculod ? We much 
fear, the wntei of this lampoon has a peisonal grudge against tho 
Progressive Brahmos whom ho ndicules But those Brahmos 
may rest assured that the lampoon will do them no harm,—it is 
so heavy, so clumsy, so pointless, so extrav igant The only re¬ 
deeming feature m the play is, as we ha\ e already said, the punye 
boa Leave that character out, and the whole becomes a “solemn 
farce ” 
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“ The First and Second annual .Reports of the Climsurah 
Charitable Society ” have been lying on orn tablo toi some time 
The object of the Sociciy is “to rendoi assistance to those who 
are really disticssod,” and tho “ dispensation of chanty ” is foi 
the present confined to the poor of Chmsurah It h is for the 
mamgemcnt of its affurs a 3Resident, a Vico-Piesident, a Socre- 
taiy, an Assistant Secretary, a Ticasuror, and a Committee of 
Management Wo wish tho Sooioty all success, as it is modest m 
its pretensions, and is doing some good to tho poor of the town 
whose name it boais It is at present giving pecuniary assistance 
to 1«5 widows, with oi without children, three destitute boys, and 
one imalid man 


Banga Mahda A monthly Magi/me Calcutta Stanhope Pi css, B E 1282 
We have received four numbers of this monthly Magazine 
written in the Bengali language and edited, we believe, by the 
medical practitioner Baboo Bhuban Mahun Snkar As it is 
intended exclusively for Bengali women, we have no doubt it will 
do good All the articles are wntten m easy language, and on 
subjects calculated to interest women Tho contents of the first 
number are as follows —(l) Introduction , (2) One or two words , 
(3) Social Reform m Bengal, (1) Bengali Women, (5) Pie- 
sorvation of Hoalth, (0) Somo Poetical pieces, composed by 
Bengali ladies, (7) Neiis We -wish the periodical e\ery sucoess 


SaeTuim EkadJuJ a Sahasra lia/am Ibialum 0 Jennie Calcutta 
Gupta Pre&b 

This is the first instalment of an illustrated edition of the 
A) abian NiqhW Ento tuumenU done into Bengali The language 
of the translation is good classical Bengali The “ get-up” of the 
forty pages before us is excellent There is an elegant frontis¬ 
piece, besides five illustrations the printing and paper are both 
good, and the whole does credit to the Gupta Press The book is 
to appear m monthly parts of eight forms octavo, the pnoe of each 
part being only four annas The enterprising publisher, Baboo 
Satya Charan Gupta, deserves the support of the public 
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LTTEBATUBE OF BENGAL 

By Anydae 

f IIAPfFR XV LAM mASAD feLN 


If is possible to be a true poet without being a great poet, 
and Barn Ihasad was a hue poet, every inch of bun In his hfo 
and acts no less than m his songs the poet predominates the man 
We lcel no very gieat veneration for him,—his works do not 
stiiko us with wonder 01 awe,—but as we hum over his feelmg,— 
intensely feeling songs, as we pore over tho life of the simple 
hearted pool baid of Kumaihatta who felt deeply and sang feol- 
mgly, we cannot help feeling a strong attachment, a liking,—a 
loie, if such there may bo between tlioso who have not known 
each other, between the dead and the living,—for poor Bam 
Fiasad Sen 

Baja Kuslma Chandra Bai of Nuddea will always figuro in 
tho annals of Bengali literature, as Baja Vikramaditya does m 
those of Sanskrit literature, as a liberal and enlightened patron of 
learning The court of Krishna Chandra (the town of Kish- 
naghar, proporly Krishnanagar is named after him ) was an as¬ 
semblage of poets and learned Brahmans Of these two have 
loft their names and works to posterity Bam Prasad Sen and 
Bharat Chandra Bai aro the two groat poets of the eighteenth 
century 

Bam Prasad Sen, aVaidya by caste, was born in Kumarhatta 
in Halisahar m the District of Nuddea, probably about 1720 A D 
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He was the son of Earn Earn Sen, and the grandson of Eam- 
©swara Sen, and had a son named Bam Dulal, and a daughter 
Jagadiswari But we will allow the poet to recount his genea¬ 
logy^_ 

* 

tow, ’ft* 

&m\ II 

f$cf ^sa ^5 I 

frorW, Brfawra’ ?Tcrofa, 
crot ^ ^ro li 
vaTOfs? TtTO\*r> 

*nrt tir *ito 1 wn i 

i2f?rtTf «rtfawfa 

^ ?*w\ H 


cwj^I *rW«. sraft CTfl i 

$1? ^rTf^r <rffo frol c*ffa ii 
*Pfa srtrfiM i 
*fa*T fsrrfa li 

vstftaTO ^ sf W i 

qsrt^t^ *rtfa»4»rfa H 

^ Iklt i 

*tf«wU 

’©‘ifafa ftfrofa i 

*r *rr^i sr^art^t ii 

TOl ^ *HT»|tT| i 

cro «mtin ii 
*Tt^1 ^vSt^fsr I 
syrtcei cst| cro ii 
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In early life he went to Cilcutta as a Sirkar or Muharrar of 
a certain well-to-do citizen , hut, like Fiank Osbaldistone, ho filled 
his ledger book-* with poetry, and composed songs when he should 
ha\ e oast up accounts Tho head Sarkar or agent took offence 
at this gross breach of all rules and precedents, and took the 
tiemblmg young poet and his account books to his mas tor The 
lattei, howovci, veiy unliko tho elder Mi Osbaldistone, appreciated 
the talent of the young novice , and what was the suipnse of the 
old iSaikar when tho mastei, instead of reproving the bad account¬ 
ant, admirod the true poet, and sent him back to his native village 
on a pension of 30 Rupees per mensem f It is seldom that men 
of business appreciate talent so quickly oi honor genius so hand¬ 
somely We transcribe tho song which is said to havp specially 
charmed tho young accountant’s master No Bengali can fail 
to be struck with the beauty of the metaphor * 

Ram Pi isad, onco more m his native village, gave full vent 
to his piopensity of composing song and poetry He had no 
work to do, no cares and anxieties to disturb his peace Life for 
him was not full of tioubles, noi was it a round of pleasure, for 
worldly pleasures weie as uncongenoal to linn as woildly business 
and hard toil No, life foi him was as a sweet poem,—one sweet 
song full of pathos, full of foelmg T lie was merry,—but it was 
with the pleasmos of poetry ,—he wept, but it was with tho woes 

* Tff'S art 

H 

Saw* ^1 sflft l 

a <&n farter n 

f*fa, ^ f*nii i 

**%'*&[ 3 ?Tsr% 11 

«rtf*r fod cw m gwfa 11 

*f*r cstrtt to i 
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of his own song lie was a TAntriLi, a dovout worshipper of 
Kali, Sakti or Huiga, and as a genuine follower of that faith he 
was full of pathos and sentiment, he was caiefcss of this world 
and lived m his love and faith m Kali Kali, we have seen before 
moie than once, is not the conception of an awful unappioachahlo 
doity, no, she is the ideal of a Hindu mother, tender and loving 
beyond expression, miiiisteiing to evay wmt and helping m 
eveiy distress In her illimitable love she must put up even with 
the reproaches of hei waywaid sons , and the songs to Kali aie 
oftcnei complaints at her ciudty th m thanksgivings foi her 
mercy Most of the songs of Ram Piasad relate to Kali, and it 
is impossible to convey to the English reader any thing ol the 
pathos, the loolmg, the tenderness with which the poet appeals to 
his deity, or lathei the child appeals to lus mothei In tins eon- 

to 

sists the beauty, the simplicity, the sweetness of Run Piasad’s 
songs His heart was full of tenderness, full of pathos,—he was 
intoxicated with the love of Kali As a Tantuka he used to 
drink, and was piobably a diunkard, hut his heait was moro 
deeply drunk with the love of Kali, and so ho deel nod when 
once accused of dimkmg 

“ *r,\©ter ^ u” 

This is the sock! of the sweetness of Ram Piasad’s songs, 
—a swoctness so oveipowamg, that even to the piesent day it 
thiills the heart of the listener to hear tho very beggais of our 
towns singing tho btiams of Ram L'rasad fiom street to street as 
a means of begging The songs are veiy simple and require 
little or no knowlc dge of music to he sung 

The fame of II mi Prasad Sen increased day by day, till at 
last Ra]a Kuslina Chandia Rai of Nuddea hoard of him, and 
welcomed him and listened to his songs To know tho poet was 
to adinne him, to know the man was to like him, and Ram 
Piasad soon rose m the Raja’s favor, who rewardod him with the 
title of Kabiranjan, and with the more substantial gift of a 100 
tngahs of rent-hoe land In return Ram Piasad wrote a poem 
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on tlio wellknown story of Huly i Suntlar, and namod it “Kabi- 
ranjan” and dedicated it to tlio Ilaj i We must admit tins woik 
is disappointing to the icadu It was not in Ham Piasad’s 
pi opei line to wnte long n in itivo poems, and tins attempt 
thtiefoie was a failiue Probably too Ins anxiety to miko tlio 
present commensuiate with the kmdnoss of the Rij i hampered 
him m his composition The pot t Walioi, when told hv king 
Chules IT , th it Ins poem about himself (the king) was not half 
so good is his poem on Ciomwt 11, gave the (me reply th it poets 
ncvei siit cot d so well as when composing a lio In other woids, 
Wallti’sieil giatillido towirds the king prevented him fiom 
wilting luy thing very fmo m poetry This may ptiliaps he also 
said oi Him Pusad To admito Ham Piasad mo must turn 
to his songs, the iict eftusions of hib lieait, and not to the nar- 
1 ativ e poem composed under compulsion as it were, and on fixed 
rules Wo may thtiefoie dismiss this subject with the remaik, 
that ihe Ihdya Sundu’of Ham Pi is ad, while stiff and aitificnl 
m some platts, occasionally displays line feeling, and ovoiywhere 
shews a thtnough m isteiy of ornamentil and alliterative style 
The following will serve as examples 

Bidya’s lament on the appichcusion of Sundsr 

^ MHi Ftf, 

far «ft^l I 

(X* f, 


The Queen’s lament on the detection of hei daughter’s fiailty 

SfW || 

* * % # % 

Nre sift *i1f*i ^ <rrer ft i 

^ ^ ii 

&c &c &c 
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The story of the Bid} a Sundar is woll known, and shall be 
dealt with in detul when we treat of Bharat Chandra’s supenoi 
work on this subject, which has completely eclipsed Ram Prasad’s 
work 

Bosides the Bid if a Suwhtt, Ram Piasad composed two other 
works Hi© Kali Kn tan and tho Ji 7 ishna Kn tan They are songs 
on Kali and Iuishna respeeti\ely We have seen neither of these 
w orks 

Several stones are told of tho life of the Ram Prasad It 
is said he went to Murslnd ibad with Raja Iuishna Chandia and 
was singing to the Rijamaboat on tho Hugh Tho boat of 
Nabob Suraja Dowla passing that wiy, the Subidar was lavished 
with Ram Prasad’s songs, got him into Ins own boat, and com¬ 
manded him to smg Ram Prisad sing m Hindi, but the Siiba- 
dar would have none of it, and ordered Ram Prasad to smg 
the same songs he had sung just before The poet did so, and it 
is said, the Subadar was charmed with the peiformance 

A curious stoiy is told of Ram Piasad’s death On the 
last day of tho Kali Puja, when tho Hugh was coieied with 
boats tarijmg images of Kali up and down, Ram Prasad got 
unusually excited, and sang of Kali till by one account he jum¬ 
ped from his boat into the liver and was drowned, or by another 
account he fell down m a swoon ami diod We do not vouch 
for the accuracy of these stone s ,—but true or false they plainly 
shew the deep feeling of tho poet and his deep devotion to Kali 

It is a sad thing that the songs of Ram Piasad havo never 
been published m a collected form, and that many songs com¬ 
posed subsequently are given and accepted as Ram Prasad’s 
The Poet’s Bulja Sunilat, Kali Ku tan and Sna Kn tan are little 
known to tho public, we hope, therefore, that Ins songs too will 
not share a similar fate, that some one will yet take the tioublo 
to colloet and publish the compositions of one of the traest poets 
of Bengal 

We shall conclude our article with quoting a few songs 
of Ram Piasad’s We quote them fiom Pandit Ranigati Nyaya- 
rat in’s book 
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PSEUDODOXIA EriDEMICA 
RANK 

I have hoen cudgeling my hiams, for half a century, to dis¬ 
cover the true import of the term Rank , hut with as little suooess 
as that of the Alchemist m his search after the transmuting 
elixir Malicious people are, I know, apt to attribute the failure 
eithoi to a paucity of my intellectual organ, oi to a want of tact, 
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on my pait, m wielding the cudgel, but allow me, most lespcof- 
fully, to assure 'vou, that the entiae lot ot my vilifiois lie under a 
mistake Cntics were, says the poet, divided m their opinion with 
regard to the waist of Damayanty It was so thin that some sus¬ 
pected there was one, while others stoutly maintained that there 
was none at all, and that the debutante tv is a happy personifi¬ 
cation of North and South Ameiica without the isthmus of Baiien 
How this fair photogiaph of the Western continent could manage 
to flnt and waltz m the absenco of the contncal adjunct I need 
not here stop to enqune Suffice it to siy foi the present, that the 
question of the existence of bones m my constitution is a pioblem 
of no easier solution I have accordingly been pronounced, after 
careful microscopic vivisection by competent authorities, to be 
brains, as my fucnd Gxudon was By ion, “all otci ” I am, as 
you may at anytime sitisfy youisclf, pulpy, liko cun ant jelly 
of the Grie it Eastern Manufacture, from top to toe And as for 
lack of tact, why f bless my soul ? I have not been m tlio peda¬ 
gogic line, for moital years five and Unity without a< rjuirmg an 
aptitude in handling what constitutes the veiy t>inc qua non of a 
school-mastei’s accoutiemcnts f Miny an editor and c\-cditoi 
of newspapeis and magazines m and about Town can testify how 
strict I was m the enfoict rnont of the Penal Code of Solomon, 
whose splendid seiaglio iffoided ample opportunities for disco vei- 
mg the true secret about the germination of young ideas Tho 
pious lady in Butler was not half so practical m hoi obseivanco 
of the first commandment than I was m the inculcation of the 
liturgy of the Ferule If then m spite of this lare combination 
of tact and talent, I fail, the fault is none of mine The respon¬ 
sibility rests solely with your lexicogiaphers, that beggarly bri¬ 
gade of literary scavengeis, cramming cumbrous folios with obso¬ 
lete and obsolosc*. nt dunghills depositod on way-sides by Cart’s 
catoh-penny pettifoggers, who, like tho notorious “ Blind Guide” 
of old, in their impotent attempts to lead the credulous, find, both 
the leaders and the led, half-way lodgings in municipal gutters 
llank, horn ling, a cncle, every point in the circumfeienco of 
which is equi-distaut fiom the centre, signifies “Elevation,” “ Dis- 
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tmotion,” “ Eminence f ” {udo Webstei) Elevation m a plane 
superficies i This is one of your eternal, immutable, mathema¬ 
tical truths I opine ’ Fie J oh fie upon it 1 To my lay undei stand¬ 
ing there can he hut one legitimate use of the torm, and that in 
an adjective sense, meaning something superlatively worthless, as 
in the elegant couplet of the immortal hard— 

“ If good we plant not vioe will fill the place 
And rankest weeds the uchest soils defaoe ” 

Once on a time thero lived, they say, a crazy youth, not 
love-sick, hut mamage-sick, if I may so express myself Matri¬ 
mony was his mania He proposed, times without number, sam 
ce) emom , to females of all creeds and complexions, and, in each 
instance, was cock-sure of his conquest without fuither ado So 
forthwith wero commenced the preparations necossary for the 
happy occasion He issuod cards, he ordered viands, ho purchas¬ 
ed trinkets, he engaged pnests, ho decorated bedrooms, and sat 
expectant, till thoroughly convinced that he had stumbled on a 
mare’s nest, and thought it was high timo to think of a fiesh ex¬ 
ploit The ludicrous precision with which our quidnuncs divide 
and subdivide their chimera of Rank powerfully reminds one of 
those bridals minus the brides f They conjure up Ranks, 01 , to 
use the more euphonious torm in vogue, aristociacies of various 
descriptions "Wo have an anstociaoy of birth, an aristocracy of 
letters, an anstociaoy of puise, and so on, toils quotis, to the end 
of the chapter, including as a matter of course I supppose, the 
aristocracies of legs, ears and tails to boot Not oontent with 
disfiguring the spirit-level of society, tho maniacs must needs 
classify the hills and hillocks of then own invention, and, forsooth, 
measure thoir altitudes by the jointless quadrants of their poison¬ 
ed imagination Deadly indeed is the poison of Prejudice Com¬ 
pared with its wound, a cobra bite is but the aromatic lullaby of 
a fair damsel eis-sido twenty Once m tho system, the patient 
raves and writhes and finally collapses dreaming of salvation by 
means of royal roads, bamboo ladders and featherless flights— 
shower baths of human gore and hallelujahs of new mado captives, 
yellow paints and “ Round-heads” with looks like lizard’s tails 

2 
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Bat to the subject 1 swear by the charming lips of blear- 
eyed Moll I cannot comprehend what tho mountebanks mean by 
anstooiacy of birth Was tho lord m embryo better ac¬ 
commodated than tho future clown r' Was his compartment 
lighted with gas ? Was it ventilated b\ the Eureka punkahs 
of Mi Barnet ? Was it sanitated hy Dr Tonnere and his 
mdol itigable deputies r* Ask the veriest tyio m anatomy and he 
will tell you that, during the sojourn in that ten a incoqmta , peers 
and peasants, monkeys and oiang-outongs, have precisely the 
same soit of siuioundings If thoie is any diffeience m their 
outside woild it is deeidodly m favor of the muscular opoiative of 
Manchester, ioidy to lough all w outlie is and to enjoy life thiough 
its eliffeient stages m spite of fortune’s frown His pea-porridge 
is noier ovordone 01 undei-done, nor is ho m need of alcoholic 
draughts to bribe sleep evei as ohetlient to his call as was the 
spirit to Alladin’s magioal lamp Look at the other picture The 
hot-houso sapling of tho goigeous saloon He is an impersona¬ 
tion of Castor-Oil and llhubuih, of Quinine and Ipecacuanha, 
holped to stalfs and spectacles almost m his teens, and kicked off 
the stage ero his poit is plajod out byhilf Dive deepei Un¬ 
mask tho white-washod sepulchre and you encountei the whole 
host of beastly passions m acute and chronic foims, fiatermsmg 
with one anothei to plot the mm ol their dupe and to smooth his 
descent to dust which at any late will cancel all distinctions be\ ond 
a quibble ^ 

A j ^ 

Then comes yoiu aristocracy of Bookworms, a race of mis¬ 
anthropic pedants, that are, to all intents and purposes, mere abor- 
tious of nature, disqualified hy election from satisfying the vari¬ 
ous requnements of her laws, and destined, by consequence, to 
illustrate monstrosity m all its different phases In society your 
scholar is out of his element as is a htha fish out of water, more 
dead than a door nail He is no integer m the social anthmetic 
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noi indeed any appreciable fraction in it We can safely leave 
him out of considciation without m the loa&t dcgiee marring the 
correctness of oui calculations In short he is one of Mr Hogg’s 
dummies whoso presonce or absenso in the hall does not any way 
affeot tho efficiency—come Ganah dear f do not for decency’s 
sake, pull up your noso m that style, and cry “ fudge ” with such 
bitter emphasis Whore does the shoe pmoh you child P—Yes } 
gentle reader T as I was gome to say, tlio efficiency of the cor¬ 
poration with Mi Mittimim TiRiom the chan Immured 
m a cohwobcd garict abovt five flights of stairs, lo f the ghastly 
spoctro plies hr-, bony Iingeis, and mums and mutilates Her Most 
Gracious Mijosty’s language to form ten sjllibles as void of sense 
as are Ins tin ice patched pocket of half pennies, the biggest com 
recognised in his Tables of Weights and Measures A super¬ 
annuated chair, ind the skeleton of what w as, in tho days of 
Mandhata of old, a writing desk, furnish the Parnassus fiom which 
the foster-child of Mineiva snubs all men uninitiated m the mys¬ 
tery of manufactuiing doggerel rhymes 

“ Yet it would be well to thiow all rhymes aside, 

With poverty I have continual stnfo, 

In search of fi lends I wander far and wide, 

I never was so lagged m my life ” 

His biothor genius m the prose line is fai ahead of lnm 
He is m puson already Fiom tho iron-barrod window of which 
aristocratic mansion he scnbbles history, not of this place or of 
that place, but of tho whole world 1 Vile medley of facts and 
fiotions, begged borrowed or stolen, less trustworthy than are the 
nuptial vows of wvos of seven husbands, contraband raffles m 
which characters are drawn at ran lorn, and Clives and Hastings 
are, by accident, painted either as angels or devils incarnate 
Tho endowment of Homer and Virgil, if is said, so sadly exhaust¬ 
ed the exchequoi of high Heaaen that to exhibit a Milton it be¬ 
came neeessaiy to join the former two, but whethor back to back, 
as tho Buimese twins, or front to front as the luckier twins of 
Venice, deponent sayeth not However it might have been, if 
you will but pursue the carpentering process, you will eke out the 
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the thud Avatar m tlie triumvnate of letteis, iidehtef, the 
Psj chologist in whose hard thinking pate arc combined the lofty 
nonsense of tho Poet and the majestic falsehood of the historian, 
which, like the admixture of Soda and Acid effervesce and bes¬ 
patter unwary youths not duly cautioned away from the danger¬ 
ous proximity What with tho Atomic thcoiy of Domocntus, 
the Religion of Humanity of the Comtists, what with the 
Automatons Frogs of Huxley, the Lucietian doctrines of Tyndal, 
the Natuial Evolution of Darwin, tho Non-bene\olent Doity of 
Mill, the woild has had enough of your aristocracy No 2 In the 
namo of common sense, Buss f no moio 

The remaining claimant to the Tichborno of Rank is moie 
empty—emptier than Young Bengal s Biandy bottle after the first 
round The heroes of tho goldon spoon and rhetoncal figuies are 
fools, the heroes of the Cotton-Bale"is a knave 
“ As thistles wear the softest down, 

To hide then prickles till they ’re grown, 

And then declare themselves, and tear 
Whatever ventures to come near, 

So this smooth knave” 

sucks and whines, whiues and sucks, all the while singing Tol 
do 10 I in his sleeve Fraud is Ins forte, fraud is lus calibre, 
fraud is the Ekamebadittlmn of his creed He unhesitatingly 
immolates all human instincts on the shrine of this grim god, and 
would much rather divorce his young wife than forego the luxury 
of cheating Ins customer of an anna Many a little makes a 
muokle Sixteen annas make a rupee , and hundred rupees in¬ 
vested on good security at fifty per cent, doubles itself in a couple 
of years Then comes Compound Interest, Satan’s own ratios 
in aid, swelling the X at a delightful rate, and holding out im¬ 
mediate prospect of attachment, under a writ of our Court of 
Conscienoe, pat excellence, of the viotim’s remaining moveables 
which, by sundry manipulations very oommon in auction sales, 
may easily be knocked down to the creditor Bah f My hundred 
rupees intact back again, and these goods and chattlos besides 
whiohput under the hammer, de no to, on the identical anna 
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pnnciple may yield equal piofits Tlie process is rather slow, 1 
admit, hut I am only three score as yet I lia\e no faith in that 
55 year rule of youi’s, I tell you I have known several retired 
Government officers mcrease and multiply faster when relieved of 
other routine duties If they can obey the order of thoir maker, 
I dont know why they should bo judged incapable of obeying 
the orders of thou employers who, at the very outside, require but 
a decent degree of somnambulism fox a few hours during day¬ 
light 

Methusela lived above nine hundiod years If I can 
manago to stumble thiough a moiety of that, why 1 shall be as 
rich as Croesus, and then laugh to scorn the puritans that would 
fain confmo the commeieial guage within right angles, oblivious 
of the fact that there are such things as obtuse angles, and that a 
straight lmo is, m higher mathematics, but tho symbol of two 
right angles So argues the muckworm, who drugdes from day 
dawn to dewy e\e as a jaded beast for the benefit of no living 
thmg m the whole universe Famine stalks m tho streets, pes¬ 
tilence carries away thousands every hour , loud lamentations of 
widows and orphans rend the skies Amidst this horrid scone 
unmoved sits the heartless votary of Mammon, chuckling over his 
lll-gotton hordes to be frittered away by unpuncipled heirs as 
soon as he closes his mgloiious career And to such a fiend 
you will wish me to pay knee-tribute I am to lick his spittle 
I am to study his smiles and frowns To humour the mushroom 
I am to perjure myself by swoaung black white My likes 
and dislikes are to be subordinated to his I am to obliterate 
myself I am to abrogate my identity and to be no body m the 
world Pshaw Man ’ So long as I live I am resolved to In e 

I-BY-ITSELF-I f 

“ The rank it> but the guinea stamp 
The man is the sound for a’ that ” 



THE SUPERIORITY OF EUROPEAN OYER 
ASIATIC RACES 

We hoar it said so ofton that the races, inhabiting this 
vast contmont of Asia, are inferior to thoso of Europe,—and this 
is assumed fiom thoir prosent political degradation,—that I pur¬ 
pose to discuss the subject from a military point of view We are 
deeply interested m the discussion, for wc aie decned as an mloiior 
race, destined ultimately to gi\ e way to the supenoi ones I shall 
consider then m this paper, fiistly, the causes that made one nation 
of Europe superior to another , and, secondly, the circumstances 
that led to tho supcnoiity of an Asiatic tribe over a European 
How is it that civilisation has stood„till, if it has not fallen back, 
m Asia, while it has found a congenial soil in Europe ? Since 
tho crusades undertaken by the different nations of Euiope, Asia 
has made no progiess, but hor sister, who looked up to her till 
then with awe, Las not moiely slowly and steadily outstripped her 
in her onward career, but has also succeeded m reducing her to 
her st* ay 

“ But yesterday, the word of Coosar might 
Have stood against tho world , now lies ho there 
And none so poor to do hum revorence ” 

2 If an Agesilaus or an Alexander invaded Asia, it was 
but to wipe away the disgrace, perhaps till then koonly felt, of the 
oonquests of a Cyrus 01 a Danus If the Romans ruled with 
vigour over some of the piovmcos of Asia, they wero not merely 
hurled back by the Saracons, but tho latter m return planted the 
standard of the ciescont beyond the Pyrennes Again, if the 
crusaders, the flower of the chivalry of Great Britain, France and 
Germany, under the leadership of such great captains as Godfrey 
of Bouillon and Richard Coour de Lion, mvadod and settled m the 
Holy Land for a while, there was a Saladm to hold thorn m check, 
and a king of France had to atone for his uncalled for aggression 
by pining away in captivity m Egypt The conquests of Atilla, 

‘ the scourge of God,” at the head of his “fiery Huns,” have 
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been a von god by the seommgly permanent occupation by Russia 
of all North Asia almost to tlio walls of China The British 
nation has won a fuller oontrol over India than tho Samoyedes 
have as yet been able to get m Conti al Asia 

“ They clash, they wrestle long in equal fray 
All nature toils beneath their mighty sway , 

And clouds and billows doubt which master to obey 
With force so balanced Troy and Latium mix, 

Man stands to man and foot to foot they fix ” 

JEnaJ, Book X 35C 

Thoie have been every now and then spasmodic efforts to assert 
their manhood by the Asiatic races, though sometimes the results 
of such contosts were foi a long while equally poised m the scale, 
their patriotism or rather the ambition of their leaders had event¬ 
ually to yield the palm to superior strategy or discipline 

3 Are the Asiatics striving to regam their lost position P 
Is there any possibility of their standing up once more P To what 
is the superiority of the European over them owing P If we com¬ 
pare an average P&njdbi' with an average Englishman, or an Af¬ 
ghan with a Russian, do wo find any decided dispanty between 
them P Man to man a European is not generally speaking more 
robust or brave than an Asiatio “ The Sikhs,” wntes Captain 
Creagh,* “than whom theie are no braver or moie reliable men 
in a critical emergency, aro becoming better acquainted with their 
work * * * I consider natives of the North of India more desir¬ 
able for works of this land than Europeans , for t/uy me equal in 
physical courage , much less expensive, and better able to endure 
the seventy of the climate when night work m the hot weather 
is involved ” “ Bravest of native troops, thoy (the Gurkhas) at 
the battles of tho Sutlej displayed such conspicuous gallantry as to 
place for com aye on a level with om Europeans, and certainly they 
have a high military spint, are fierce m war, of unsurpassed acti¬ 
vity,"and possess great powers of endunng fatigue f” Hence the 

* The Italics, in this as m other passages quoted, are mine 
f Extracted from p 57 of India unde) Dalhoime and Canning by the 
Duke of Argyll 
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Asiatics are at least equal in courage and physique How is it 
then that they havo been brought under subjection ? It is the 
effect of the superior culture of the dominant laces, and I shall 
attempt to show this in the following pages 

4 All students of history will readily own that when the 
contending parties were equal or nearly equal m number, the day 
was own by the superior strategy or better militaiy organisation of 
the victors I do not mean to say that a few never piovailed o\er 
the many , it will be seen m the sequel that very often this ac¬ 
tually took place, especially m all contests between tho disciplined 
few and the untiamed many As to the highest kind of general¬ 
ship, which has stamped an undying impress on the world, it may 
be said that it is not tho birth-nght of any elect people , but 
military organisation is within human conti ol If the science of 
war be assiduously cultivated m any country, it "will not be found 
wanting in the day of trial No nation of Euiope thought much 
of the ducal territories of Brandenburgh until William starved 
every department of his state to raise troops and made them effi¬ 
cient after drilling them for nearly 20 years Ho had thus eighty 
thousand men under arms, leady to do his bidding at any moment 
when few othei princes m Europe could hardly mustor half the 
number m so short a tune It was then that his voice began to be 
heard m the factious Diet of the Holy Homan Empue The im¬ 
pulse then given has boon unceasingly continued for the last two 
centuries and a half, till the descendant of a vassal has wrested 
the fairest provinces from the imperial House of Hapsburgh and 
humbled the greatest military power of Europe 

5 And what was the condition of Eussia till Peter the 
Great called forth the latent energies of his subjects ? “ Indeed 
if we except the expeditions of the early Russian Chiefs against 
Byzantium and the reign of Ivan Vasilovitch, the history of 
Russia before the time of Peter the Gioat is one long tale of suf¬ 
fering and degradation ”* Did not the Poles, the Swedes, and the 
Tartars make it a point to lay waste villages and towns by 
turns ? Yet the genius of one man has turned this sad state of 
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tilings There are superficial thinkers, who take it for granted 
that a nation, liko an individual, may he as physically weak as 
morally cowardly Until tho unification of Italy was a fait 
anomphy its inhabitants were as little thought of as the Bengalis 
oro at presont * Yet if an yEtms were to use once more in that 
country, its power would be then as muoli respected and dreaded 
as it was looked down till recently by tho othor European races 
Whoevei dreamed that the mountaineers, perchod on the sum¬ 
mits and table-lands of tho Western Ghats and almost despisod 
by tho lu\unous Mughuls, would not only humblo tlieir gieatest 
and most despotic monarch, but would also hold m bondago one 1 
of his descendants till rescued by Lord Lake ? The turn which 
Guru Govmd and Banda gave to the natuial instincts of tho 
Sikhs, who wcio ruthlessly persecuted by Muliamadan fanaticism, 
was lediroctod by ltanjit Smgli, and m time a piobablc tetamhe f 
upon Afghanistan would have paitly paid the barbarians in their 
own com 

6 To what must wo attribute the almost uninterrupted 
successes, which have attonded the militaiy operations of native 
tioops, disciplined and officered by Europeans, m all oontests 
with the chiefs of India ? In it military education has been utter¬ 
ly neglected, whereas it has been earnestly cultivated in the 
schools and colleges of Eiuopo This has made tho difference, 
so staking and f ital m its oonsequenoes In a few countries of 
Asia, Euiopoans have disciplined Asiatic troops and with very 
good results Since standing aimios have replaced hasty levies* 
military schools have been founded in all countries of Europe , 
but no such attempts have ever been made m Asia It is edu¬ 
cation that has made Em ope gicat and glorious, and its absence 
has thrown Asia at its feet We shall now proceod to shew that 
success in war depends on previous training 

7 Were not tho Ii onsides of Cromwell a part of the very 

natiofi, which was struck with awe at their invincibility ? “ The 

* 1’i^e 180 Vol TT of Macaulay’s Lssaj s 

f Tn the conquest of Pcuiw ir liom the. Durauco House, Itanjit’s generals 
achieved lunch, wliuh f ok told future gi cal ness 

j 
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crisis had come, and was determined by sluet snpenouty of disci¬ 
pline -the great moral of Marston day ”* “ Cromwell made 

haste to organise the whole army on the same principles on 
which ho had organised his own regiment * * * The cava¬ 
liers had now to encounter natural courago equal to their own, 
enthusiasm stiongcr than their own, and discipline such as 
was utterly wanting to them * * * * But m Ins camp 

alono the most ngid discipline was found m company with 
tho fiercest enthusiasm * * * * Flora tho time when tho 
army was remodelled to the time when it was disbanded, it never 
■found, either in the British Islands, 01 on the continent, an enemy 
who could stand its onsot ”f Of Oromwoll’s cavaliy, Guizot m his 
history of the English Revolution wntos, “ They wero no soonei 
enlisted than all the comforts of domestic, and all the licence of 
military life wero alike interdicted them, subjected to tho 
most severe discipline, compelled to keep their lioi&es and arms m 
perfect order, ofton sleeping m the open air passing, almost with¬ 
out relaxation from the duties of militaiy life to the exeicises of 
piety, their leader insisted upon their devoting themselves to their 
new calling as earnestly as to their cause, and that tho face energy 
of fanaticism should m them be combined with the disciplined 
fUmncss of the soldiet ”+ “In this battle (of Dunbar) it was 
easily observed that nothing m military actions can supply tho 
plaoe of discipline and oxpenence “ It is very long before 
the paradox,” saj-s llallam, “ is generally admitted that numbers 
do not necessarily oontnbuto to the mirmsio efficiency of armies 
* * * But in the Fronch wars of Edward III, tho whole, I 
thmk, of his army servod for pay and was raised by contraot 
with men of rank and influence, who roceived wiges for overy 
soldier according to his station and tho arms he bore * * * This 
part of Edward’s military system was probably a leading cause 
of his snpenouty oner the French , among whom the feudal tenantry 

* bee p 344 of Menvalo’s Historical Studies 
t Read p 67 >8 of Macaulays Histoiy of Jngland,ft ol I 
t See Hazletts Translation Bohn’s Edition p 183 4 
$ Hume & England by Nolan Vol I p 719 
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weio called into tlie field, and swelled their unwieldy armies at 
Crcgy and Poieticrs ”* 

8 Again look at the difference botween the veteran and 
raw tioops, hastily levied, of one and the same nation It cannot 
be aigucd that one part is braver than another Perhaps this 
circumstance will alone account foi tho fact that the established 
governments of tho piesent age are not so often upset as m former 
times, unless theie be collusion betwoen the military and the civil 
population Pefoie Gustavus Adolphus aroso like a star in the 
noithoin sky, who could have thought th it the sons of Winter would 
humblo the airogance of tho greatest military power then on the 
f ice of the earth, and whose resources were handled with so much 
skill and valoui by Tilly and Wallenstien “Tho Gideon of Pro- 
testamsm” managed with his little army, mured to hardship, and 
flushed with "victories in Polish and Danish wars, to out-ma- 
noouvro and defeat the imperialists, porhaps equally disciplined 
and elatod with successes recently gained To what wore his 
laurels owing ? lie not only puzod the rich mhontanoo be¬ 
queathed by the foimer masters of tho art of war, but he also im¬ 
proved it “Napoleon the Fust—and except where personal 
pique marred his judgment, there could ho no better ]udgo—was 
wont to sot Gustavus Adolphus among tho eight generals 
whom tho world had evor seen, placod him in the same rank 
with Aloxandor the Groat, Hannibal, Julius Caesar, m the anoienfc 
world with Turenno, Pnnoo Eugene, Frederic the Great and 
himself in the modern f So then superior stratogy and bet¬ 
ter arms decided tho contest m favor of the Protestants of 
Germany 

9 What sorts of troops are subjeot to panics ? Undisci¬ 
plined soldiers apprehend dangei whole thero is really none, and, 
losing the presence of mind, take to their heels But when they 
are accustomed to meet all kinds of difficulties, they come in the 
end to present a bold front even against odds and will stick to 
the spot if they be cut down to a man During the war of In- 

* Middle Ages, Vol I p 267 

f P 21 of the Life of Onstams Adolphus, by Treuoli 
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dependence General Washington* -wrote as follows m one of his 
letters to the Congiess — 

" To expect, then, the same servieo from new and undisci- 
phned recruits as from veteran soldiers, is to expect what nevor 
did, and, peihaps never will happen ” 

“ Men who are familianzod to danger upproat h it without 
shrinking, wheieas troops unused to seivice appiehend where no 
danger exists ” 

“ Three things prompt men to a legulai dischaige of their 
duty m time of action, natural braveiy, hope of reward and fear 
of punishment The two first are common to the untutored and 
disciplined soldier, but the last most obviously distinguishes one 
from the other A eowaid taught to beliove that if ho bieak his 
rank and abandon his colours, he Will bo pumshod with death by 
his own paity, will take his chanco against the enemy , but the 
man who thmks little of the one and is fearful of the other, acts 
from present feelings regardless of consoquenco ” I admit that 
Asiatic troops aro more subject to panics than European It 
is the effect of want of framing Ilavc not the latter been seized 
with fear and fled from tho presence of the former r* I quoto the 
following passages “ In a minute there was a tremendous rush 
of Irregular Horse, the troopors brandishing their swords and 
vociferating lustily, and there was to be seen tho sad spectacle of 
our Dragoons broken and flying to tho reai, whilst one of our 
guns went right about, some of tho horses mounted and some 
riderless galloped towaids our camp What could account for the 
rout of the Carabineers—what could oxplam tho flight of tho 
horse artillery ? Tho utmost confusion prevailed ”f 

“ That a panic (in the brigade of horse under Pope consist¬ 
ing of the 9th Lancers and 14th Dragoons and 1st and Gth Light 
cavalry, with Giants’ Horse artillery) took place, therefore, is 
true, that it was more than momentary is not so ” “A retreat,” 
writes Lord Gough, “ was begun which rapidly changod its 
character into a flight Dragoons became mingled with Lancers, 

* Bead p 214 of Vol I of the Lift and Limes of Qencial Washington, by 
C It ElmoiiJts t Kaye’s History of the Sepoy U at , Vol II Chap V 
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and horsed and unhorsed men clubbed hopelessly, and m the 
headlong rout fell reckless and oonfusod among the guns and 
upon the gunners of thoir own force ”* Will it be then contend¬ 
ed that the Euiopeans aio cowaids ? Have not generals on several 
occasions rallied their flying troops and then led them on to 
glory ? “ Go he ( Frederick tho Qxoat) did, with small escort r 
and on a long ude, to Oppolu, a Pmssian post, tlmty-five miles 
rearward, whero tlicio is a bridge over tho Oder and a safe coun¬ 
try beyond * * * And vanished fiom the Field (Mollwitz) doubt¬ 
less in very desperate humour Upon which the e\tr mcous world 
has babbled a good deal, “cowaidue T W mted oourage llaha T ”f 
Was cowardwe the cause ? As is the easo with individuals so with 
races If at any time or \ cry often the army of any leputedly 
timid nation have fled beloio its warliko foes, it was not 
through cowardice but fiom a fatal experience of their inferiority 
in militaiy Lnowlodgo , to tho study of which the greatest captains 
of tho world are indebted for their widospioad and “ crowning 
mercies ” 

10 Phdip ofMacedon, with a genius for assimilation which 
cannot be too higldy piaised, disciplined an army, at tho head of 
which he gave law to Gieece in spite of tho wollknown Philip¬ 
pics to stem his progress This army, which was in itself the 
best bequest that a king could leave to his son, was further 
strengthened and mured to mountain warfare by Alexander 
whose mmd was developed by one of the deepest thinkers of anti¬ 
quity Fiom this it will be evident that these veteran soldiers 
fonned a body of disciplined troops unmatched till then What 
sort of wainors, perhaps levied en mashc, could Porus bring against 
his foes ? Tho result oould have boon easily foreseen That the 
Indian prmce had no military instincts could he inferred from his 
neglecting to station an out-post of sufficient strongth on the 
wooded island undei covei of which Alexander effected tho pass¬ 
age of the river, and also from Ins inability to guess out the feign¬ 
ed attacks purposely planned by Alexander to conceal his real 

* Dalhonste g Administration of Hi hsh India, Vol I p 107 

f Carlyle’s fredtruh, Vol III Book XII Chap X 
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operations * Horo again the superiority of generalship prevailed 
over nude valour Again, when Alexander attacked his left wing, 
Torus, to chock tho Macedonians committed the grievous blunder 
of withdrawing the second wing of his cavalry, and thus en¬ 
abled tho Greeks to attack him m the rear Did not this one 
more false step decide the issue of tho combat ? What if Taxiles 
and the younger Torus had attacked Alexander, when he was 
mamt lining a doubtful contest with the Elder, what, I say, would 
have been the f ito of the mvadei Would not the Macedonian 
horo have found Ins giave m the midst of his triumphs ? Striking 
as h id been tho unbrokon senes of his victories, groat as had been 
tho fcai, which Ins very name carried into the ranks of his un¬ 
known and distant foes, and unparalleled as had been the rapidi¬ 
ty with which ho had overcome the seiious difficulties which 
nature and art had alike prosonted to his progress, his fall would 
have been still more astounding 

11 Scotland, though smaller in extent and poorer than 
England, and therefore less capablo of supplying tho ‘ sinews of 
war,’ did often come out victorious in her contests with hor laiger 
and richer noighbour In the battle of the Sterling-Bridge, 
Wallace, with a much smaller army than that under Warren and 
Hew of Orossingliam, defoated the English “ In tho meantime 
tho communication,” says Carnck, “ between the budge and the 
van of tho English army was out off by a masio ly movement of a 
division of the S<ots, who immediately kept up such an incessant 
disehaige of anows, darts, * gavelocks,’ and other missiles as 
completely interrupted tho progress of the enemy * * * The 
panic now became general, and the face of tho country was soon 
covered with a confused mass of terrified fugitives, hurrying on to 
avoid the swords of their conquerors ” Now to what must this 
victory be asenbod ? Not certainly to the superior physique and 
courage of the Soots, but to tho superior tactics of Wallace, who, 
with fewer tioops, as compared with tho whole English army, 
brought such an overwhelming force to bear on tho smaller part of 
his foes, as completely to crush it even under the eyes of the larger. 

* Head the account of the battle in Thirl walPb Greece, Vol VII p 11 to 29 
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22 Perhaps a more sad spootaclo of a chivalrous nation, 
groaning under an alien yoke, than that of the Poles, is hardly 
to ho seen They, who had once saved Christendom from the 
thraldom of the Osmanlis, and who had frequently defeated their 
piesont lords before Peter the Great, were, finally in the 18th cen¬ 
tury so weakoned by internal dissensions, that they fell an easy 
prey to thoir neighbours Did the dismcmbeiment of their onco 
powerful and extensivo empire lesult fiom their being an infeiior 
lace ? Was not the rum of their national independence and 
existence tho necessary sequence of military msuboidmation and 
disorganisation •* If ono European power tlueatencd the inde¬ 
pendence of, and wicstod a few provinces fiom, its neighbour in 
ono age, the humbled nation taught its victois a sharp lesson in 
the next To what were then alternate shame and pude owing ? 
It may then bo safoly assorted that whenever any European power 
had got tho bettei of another, its causo is to be traced not to phy¬ 
sical weakness or degeneracy, as we fiequently read of in histones 
but to the neglect of tho study of military scieuco and organisa¬ 
tion Now that tho star of the Tuetomo race is on tho ascendant 
one frequently hoars the platitude of its superiority over the 
Keltic and tho Sclavonian “ In criticising,” wntes the military 
conespondont of the Englishman) “Captain Laymann’s work, 
it would bo easy to point out particularly that ho attributes pro¬ 
bably too much value to Ins own theory m appropriating for it 
the mam successes of tho Pi ussians in Bohemia and Fiance, see¬ 
ing that they beat the Austrians u> trimly m pat t fa/ the advantage 
of the fa mli-loadcr) <md tho Trench undouhttdig fa/ then s uperiority 
m collecting decisue numheis at the piopei points , that is, by better 
organization and strategy ”* Tho heavy Greoian Phalax, which 
had literally chained victory to its standard, when fighting with 
the undisciplined baibarians, could not withstand the charges of 
the agile Roman legion Was this superiority owing to tho 
hardier and stouter men, who composed the Roman army? 
Genius, however bright it may be, cannot see mto the remote 
future, and, standing on its high pedestal, overlooks the lmperfec- 


* fecc the imuc of the 17th J imiary 1872 
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tions besotting the present age Thus conscious of the darkness 
m which every thing else is enveloped, it strikes home and hard, 
and the effect is oleotnc This discipline and strength which the 
foresight of an Epammondas had imparted, rusted, and no much- 
needed modifications were introduced Hence improved tactics 
again asseitod thoir suipremacy, and first tho Owl had to givo 
v ay to tho Sphinx, and the latter to the Eagle 

13 Now I come to the second part of my essay If tho 
above truth holds good in Europe, it must equally do so in Asia, 
and not only nnong different tribos m Asia, but also between an 
Asiatic and a European nation This bold proposition may scorn 
paradoxical to tho oidmary class of readers of history, neverthe¬ 
less it is as true as any other maxim in the philosophy of history 
To piove it I intend citing passages from well-known writers 
That tho superiority of nations depends on then bettci military 
organisation cannot now bo impugned Now, all tho enlightened 
nations are striving to surpass thoir neighbouis m the ait of cut¬ 
ting oach other’s throats * I shall presently proceed to show that 
when the Asiatics heat the Euiopoans, the latter succumbed not to 
the hardihood and bravery of their foes, but to the better hand¬ 
ling of tho instruments of destruction That the god of war is 
always on the sido of the strongest battalion is a trite fact If 
one nation can manago to bring its collective strength to gam 
advantage over another, why cannot the latter do so as well ? 
Brute force alone counts for nothing , its masterly application 
works wonders Though tho founder of the Prussian greatness 
had rather a ounous liking for the tallest of every nation, and 
was often on had terms with his neighbours foi his attempts at 
poaching them at great cost, yet they did not achieve any thing 
which oould not have been done equally well by tho opposite 
sort of troops If not, the Patagonians would gam tho palm 
I mention this faot, hecauso King William was a militaiy genius 
of no ordinary kind, and but for him, perhaps, we would not have 
heard of Frederick the Great 

• Read foot note tn p t»S of tho Life of Gcncial \V ash inert on in I engah 
“ TUcif \vcro in 1820 1,900,000 armed men m dll, in I80o 3 800,000 and in 1808 
the) will be more than 8 millions ” 
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14 It has been said that because of the superior physique 
of the Vandals, the Goths and other barbarians, who oveiran the 
Roman Empire, the Latin race met with nothing but reverses 
Tins is contondod as arising from its degeneracy But it is cor- 
t nnly a plausible way of explaining a phenomenon, the causes oi 
wluoh lie m a fact not muoh taken notice of The natural law 
that certain causes must produce certain effects must always hold 
good If in a given case, the expected result is not forthcoming, 
tlio presence of the mam causes notwithstanding, it must bo con¬ 
cluded that oither there was an actual ignorance of the moving 
pnneiplos, or there were othor leading mfluonoos at work The 
baibamns defeated tho Romans, bocause tho discipline of their 
soldiors had very sensibly relaxed The victory of Chalons over the 
hordes of Atlila clearly proves that moie superior bodily strength 
of undisciplined soldiers cannot prevail over disciplined though 
physically weak fighting men “During their campaigns in East¬ 
ern Gaul, tho Roman general vEtius had strenuously exerted 
himself in collecting and organising such an aimy as might, when 
united to the soldiery of the Visigoths, be fit to face the Huns in the 
fields,” who were 700,000 m number “Attila saw the importance 
of the position taken up by iEtius on the high ground, and 
commenced the battle by a furious attack on ihis part of the Ro¬ 
man line, in which he seems to have dotachod somo of his best 
troops from Ins centre to aid Ins left Tho Romans ha\ingthe 
advantage of the ground, repulsed the Huns* &e ” In the Afri¬ 
can and Italian campaigns oi Belisarius, tho samo fact promi¬ 
nently strikes us Much room could not be found m this disordoily 
battle (before Caithage ) for the talents of a general, but the 
king fled before tho hero, and the Vandals, accustomed only 
to a Moorish enemy, wore mcapablo of withstanding the a) m 
and discipline of the Romans Again, “ the military strength 
of the nation advanced to battle, and such was the rapid 
mcrSase, that, before the army reached Tncameron, about 
twenty miles from Carthage, they might boast, perhaps with 
somo exaggeration, that thoy surpassed in a tenfold propor- 
* p 233 ot Cieasy s Fifteen Deume Battles 
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tion, the diminutive powers of the Romans But those powers 
were under the command of Belisanus 8fo *” And the result of the 
collision was the easy defeat of Geluner 

15 When the Tartars reduoed Russia and penetrated into 
the heart of the present kingdom of Prussia, their eonquest was 
achieved not by thoir fiery valour, but with the improvements they 
had introduced into the art of war Their decided superiority 
lay in tho excellence of their oavalry, whose sudden onset the in¬ 
fantry of those times could not stand Had the latter beon better 
armed and organised, the shepherds of the Highlands of Asia 
would have been driven back to their homes In tracing the 
causes which led to the uttei humiliation and occupation of their 
country by the Tartars for more than two centuries, the Russian 
historians f state as follows 

“As to the causes of the rapid success of the Tartars, we 
must, m the first place, obsorve the circumstance of their pastoral 
habits preventing them from becoming attached to any countiy 
could not fail to forward the vast and ambitious projects of 
Genghis Khan This kind of life renders a peoplo fit for the 
profession of arms and keeps them ever ready for action * * * 
The Tartars therefore had oier the Russians the advantage which 
standing armies have ovei hasty levies ” 

“ * * * In barbarous times, when tactics wore unknown, an 
impetuous cavalry must have had the supononty m an open 
country now, the Tartars being always in the saddle, and bomg 
masters of the provmoes which produced the best horses, were the 
best horsemen m the world The Russians, on the contrary, were 
infantry, their guards being overwhelmed, and the rest badly armed 
and undisciplined , could not keep the ground, except in cities against 
such furious cavalry ” 

“ There is no reason to believe, likewise, that the Mongols, 
who were situated so near the mines of Nertshmck, and had 
beoome masters of the TJral and the Caucasus, were provided frith 
better arms than the Russians, accordingly the annalists speak 

* Read Chap XLI of Gibbon s Decline and tall 
t History of Russia, by Karams>m &c Edited by W, K Kelly Vol I p 68 
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with horror of tho long and steeled arrows of those Tartars, of their 
huge scimita> 9 , their pile s with hooks, and those terrible ballet mg 
t ams which m one day overthrow the walls of Kief, their strongest 
city ’* 

“ Another circumstance, which we must figure to ourselves, is 
the sudden otgamsation of those wandering hordes m divisions of 
ten thousand men, regiments of a thousand, companies of a 
hundred, and detachments of ten ” 

16 It is a sad fact that nations, like individuals, often lose 
sight of the lessons taught by history, and much of the untold 
misery incident on every grand contest of race agamst race, might 
not be felt at all, if only they were wise enough to profit by past 
experience In the conquests which the Turks made m Europe, 
the samo fact comes out prominently into view When the 
Eastern Roman Empire was enfeebled by the repeated invasions 
of the barbarians, whon the Franks and the Latin crusaders had 
added to tho cup of humiliation, and when every vestige of pa¬ 
triotism and discipline had vanishod from the city of Constantine 
the Great, it was not to be supposed that the Osmanlis, who had 
been inured m a hundred fights and had therefore a large disci¬ 
plined army , could bo ohecked by the luxurious Greeks “ And 
his (Contacuzene’s) last advice admonished his countrymen to de- 
clmo a rash contest, and to compare thoir own weakness with the 
numbers and valour, the discipline and enthusiasm, of the Moslem 
IIis prudent counsels were despised by the headstrong vanity of 
youth, and soon justified by the victories of the Ottomans *” 
The Janizaries were a body of disciplined troops, which struck 
terror m the hearts of the nations of Europe, Asia, and Africa 
Were they not inflated with pnde, did they not contemn every 
improvement as a useless innovation, and had they not acted like 
the Pretonan guards and the Khalsa troops, they would have 
effected groator sucoess Their discipline and prompt mobilisation 
gave them a superiority which led them m triumph to the walls 
of Vienna Why were they successful over the European 
races ? Were the latter less hardy and warlike, that is, inferior ? 

* See p 147 of Vol VII of Gibbon s Decline and lall 
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Why is it that they beai the iron yoke of the infidels? This is not 
to he accounted for by the specious philosophy of the superiority 
of one race ovor anothei, but by the simple fact that the dominant 
race has all the appliances of modern warfare at its command, 
while its subjects scarcely have anything to do manfully the 
battle of their country In the Greek wai of independence, the 
same fact is stiikmgly illustrated Were it not for Great Britain, 
ltussia and Fiance, the Greeks would not have succeeded, though 
they had able generals framed up m foreign military academies and 
armies The wollhnown battlo of Navarmo, which destroyed the 
navy of the Sublime Poitc, would not have docided the contest, 
had not Marshal Dcibilch crossed the Balkan and threatened 
the capital of the Sultan What gavo the Turks an easy vic¬ 
tory ovei the Slavs ? Tho following extract fiom a thoughtful 
historian will answei the question “Such was the origin of these 
haughty troops the terror of nations and sometimes of tho 
Sultans themselves Their valour has declinod, their discipline is 
relaxed, and their tumultuary array is incapable of contending 
with the order and weapons of modern tactics, but at the time of 
then institution, they possessed a decisive superiority m wen ” 

17 Again, the successors of Muhammad, appoalmg to the 
new-born euthusiasm and cupidity of tho hordes of the sandy 
desorts, gradually impaited a training and knowlodgo of tho 
military art to the ranks of their troops, before which neither 
other Asiatics nor Europeans could stand Had not Abdul 
Rahman been killed m the battle of Tours, tho flamo of con¬ 
quest which had issued out a second time from the benighted 
shores of Africa, would not have been perhaps put out except on 
the icy coasts of the Arctic Ooean Will superiority of race 
explain this ? How is it that the whole of Christendom which once 
quailed before a Bazajet or a Baton, and mustered all its available 
strength before the famous sioge of Vienna or on the field of Tours 
to get rid of the incubus of eastern despotism, now spurns 4 the 
Osmanlis ? Because tho Christian powers have greatly distanced 
their former deadly foes m military discipline and outline Have 
the latter become less bra\o and hardy than before? In the 
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I ite Cnmoan war, a body of tho troops of tlio Sublime Torte 
was bandied by a few English officers, and the oonsequence 
was that tho Russians were obliged to ignominously raise the 
B-ege of Silistna “ At fiist few men harbourod the thought that* 
without deliveiance brought by a relieving force, a humble 
Turkish fortioss would bo able to hold out against the col¬ 
lected strength of Russia and the most renowned (Prince Pas- 
laovilch ) of hci genorals Soon it was known that of their own 
fieo will and liumoui, two young Englishmen—captain Butler of 
the Ceylon Riflos and Lieutonaut Nasmyth of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s sei vice—had tin own themsolves into the place, and were 
exoicising a strange mastory over the garrison *** It seemed 
that tho piesence of these youths was all that was needed for the 
makmg of the Moslem hordes a faithful , hciott, and di mt(d soldiery 
“Again, m tho b ittle of Ghurgevo, the Turks won a decided victory 
Upon either flank of this body the Russian infantry came down 
m strong columns Four times tho attack was made, and four 
times tho Turks commanded or led on by All Pasha and Grenera 
Cannon, by Bent, Ilmde, Ogilvy, and Ballard, drove baok their 
assailants with gieat slaughtci With pious and warliko cues, 
the Turks sallied over their new made parapots, brought their 
bayonets down to the charge, forced mass after mass to give 
way, and fiercoly pressed tho rotieat ”* These victories were 
won by Turkish troops alone, led on by English and native 
officers And what was the cause ? Whether in India or Af¬ 
ghanistan, China or Abyssinia, native tioops disciplined and 
commanded by British officers, have shewn a courage equal 
to that of then European comrades, an aptitude for fighting not 
loss admnable, and a devotion to the cause of their masters, very 
seldom equalled elsowhere Tlie reason is obvious, while not 
even tho most military nations can become good soldiers, with¬ 
out discipline, yet with discipline even tho most unmilitary can 
bo fnado efficient t 

* Head p 40 to t»0 of Vol II of Km^lakc ’b Crimea 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL-DAYS 
By An Old Bengali Boy 
CHAPTER XVII 
THE DURGA PUJA VACATION 

What the feast of the Passover was to the ancient Jews, 
what Christmas is to some sects of Christians, what tho Mohurrum 
is to half the Muhammadan population of the world, that the 
Durga Puja is, I do not say to the Hindus of all India—for the 
Hindus of northern, central, southern and western India do not 
care much for the ten-handed goddess—but to the Hindus of 
Bengal It is the greatest festival m tho country It is the sea¬ 
son of high religious excitement, of social re-unions, of gorgeous 
dresses, of much buying and selling, singing and dancmg, feast¬ 
ing and merry-making It is the season of universal festi¬ 
vity , the noh and the poor, the high and tho low, the ? aja and 
the taii/at, the Brahman and the Chandala, alike welcoming it 
with exultant hearts The ten-handed goddess, though by no 
moans “so bucksom, blith, and debonair” as Milton’s Euphrosyne 
the Hindu of Bengal may well address m the languago of the 
poet- 

“ Haste thee, Nymph and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful Jollity, 

Quips, and Cranks, and wanton Wiles, 

Nods and Becks, and wreathed Smiles 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek 
And love to live in dimple sleek, 

Sport that wrmckled Care derides, 

And Laughter holding both his sides, ” 
for her day is the gala-day of the millions of the Hmdu pojMa- 
tion, the annual jubilee of Bengal Every other puja ts the puja 
of this god or of that goddess, but the Durga puja is the puja, 
the great puja , the puja of pujas 
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Fully one month before the Durga puja m what a flutter are 
the Hindu population of Bengal f “The puja is near,” is m every 
body’s mouth What preparations are made * What activity is 
displayed f what amount of business transacted 1 Every Hindu 
tradesman sits up late, casting accounts, and sending out bills for 
payment The calls are incessant and peremptory, there is no 
taking denial or brookmg delay, for “ the puja is approaching ” 
Through the rest of the year ho has been remiss m his calls upon 
his debtors, but he must realize all his money now, as the puja is 
approaching In the bazaars and streets of Calcutta there goes 
on an infinite deal of buying and selling The cloth-shops of 
Burra Bazaar are in a state of regular Biege all the day and some 
hours of tho night, for every Hindu, whether rich or poor, must 
put on new clothes during the puja, the shoe-makers of Lai 
Bazaar and Muehua Bazaar find it difficult to make the supply 
equal to the demand, for the throng of customers is ondless , tho 
sale of malas ,—garlands of beads for tho neck—and of ghumhu — 
silk or cotton bands for the waist—is prodigious, while the con¬ 
fectioners of Burra Bazaar and Nutan Bazaar are busy laying in 
stores m tho shape of sugar and clarified butter and giving earn¬ 
est-money to milkmen, against the great puja when mountain- 
loads of sweotmoats are expected to be consumod There are 
hardly any tradesmen and artizans who are not unusually active, 
and who do not expect large profits In tho villages, usually so 
quiet, there is excitement too The nch people are whitewashing 
their houses The women of tho poorer classes are rubbing and 
scrubbing their huts, and displaying their ingenuity in confection¬ 
ery The houses, in which the image of the goddess will be 
worshipped, resound day and night with the dm of preparation , 
and groups of little boys and girls may be seen any hour of the 
day, watchmg the carpenters engaged in moulding or fashioning 
or pamtmg the idol 

•During the three days m which the goddess is worshipped, 
there is hardly a village in Bengal where the sound of the tom¬ 
tom is not heard The people are dressed m—I was going 
to say—their Sunday’s best, every one almost putting on new 
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(Unittf now chada) and new shoes Groups of men, women and 
children may be seen going about the streets any hour of the day 
and of tho night,—m the day, to make obeisance to tho goddess, 
and in the night to see dramatic representations and to listen to 
songs All work throughout tho country has been suspended 
There is no blazing file m the stithy , the carponter has tied up 
his tools in his bag, the shoe-maker is not busy with his last, 
neither is the shuttle of the weaver m motion all havo shut up 
shop, except the confectioner, who is now busioi than m any other 
part of the year, and whose oven, ablazo all day and night, testi¬ 
fies to the industry with which he is manufacturing vanous sorts 
of sueet-meats Tho whole nation has given up work, and has 
nsen up to play 

Tho fourth day of the puja, tho day m which Durga finds a 
watery grave, is the gayest of all The streots of ovei> villago 
and town are lined with processions , tho Hindu woild and his 
wife are out sight-sccmg , tho images, borne on the shoulders of 
bearers, aro paraded about, the tom-toms are giving out their harsh 
dissonance with a vengeance , loud shouts of exultation arc evoi 
and anon hoard, shows and pantomimic exhibitions aro every¬ 
where calling forth peals of laughter , and the gaiety ends only at 
nightfall when mothei Durga is fairly pitched into the river and 
rifled of her tmsel Fiom tho river 01 the village tank thoy all 
rotum to their homes, and then follows a coremony which, though 
connected with superstition, must bo regarded as ono of the most 
amiable institutions in tho land The whole population embraco 
one another, the males embracing tho males, and the females 
embracing the femalos The father ombracos the son, the undo 
Ins nephew, the brother the brother, and all distant relations, 
even cousins of the fortieth remove, clasp one another’s arms, 
touch shoulder to shoulder, join hands and do obeisance The 
moral of the custom is, that envy, hatred, malice and all un- 
chantabloness are laid aside, and give place to good-will, charity 
and brotherly kindness 

This is the bnght side of the Durga pvja , turn wo now to 
the other side of the shield The universal adoration of Durga 
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by the Hindu population of Bengal must bo legaided by every 
rightly constituted mind as national apostasy, as robollaon against 
the moral Governoi of the umvcise, the Kmg of kings and Lord 
of loids It is a pitiful piostitution of those noblo powers with 
which God has endowed man, and it must be the saddest of 
spectacles to see a whole nation “changing the glory of tho 
uncorruptible God into an nnige made like to oorruptiblo man,” 
and “worshipping and seivmg the cieatuie more than tho Creator 
who is blessed for over ” Theie aio at present not a few educated 
Bengalis who mourn over tho degradation of their country, and 
I cannot but think that the chief cause of that degiadation is the 
universal piacheo of idolatry, whiih is tieason agunst tho 
8 oioieign Ttuler of the universe The blessing of tho Almighty 
cannot rest upon a nation which is guilty of so “ foul a revolt ” 
The invariable attendants of idolatry, nimely, immoiality, loose¬ 
ness of manners, evil communications, and dissipation, aro met 
with in connection with the Durga puja The filthiest songs aro 
sung m the stieets and m housos bofoio boys and chaste maidens , 
the consequence is, a gonoral lelaxation of mannois, and a depia- 
lation of the sanctities of life 

The abovo serious view I did not enteilam m those days 
when, as a moro school boy, I left 0 ilcutta at cveiy pu/a season 
for my native Milage I then liked the puja, not in account 
either of its utos of adoration or of its scones of dissipation, but 
on aeoount of its festivities, its now clothes, its new shoes, and 
sweetmeats I goneially left Calcutta on tho fouith day of tho 
moon, that is to say, thiee days befoie tho commencement of the 
pvju On this occasion, howe\er, unlike other times, I did not 
tiavel alone As all the natives of Talpur who did business m 
Calcutta went home m bands,I accompanied one of them Tho excite¬ 
ment was always gieat Most of them had not seen then wives and 
oluldien for a whole twelvemonth They had been toiling and 
mailing for a whole 3 ear, and had sciaped togdlici then savings, 
which they were now going to spend in then homes Thoy wero 
oairjmg with them the finest is thoir moans could afford foi 
their wives, little sro foi their daughtors, and dilute and shoos 
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for then sons, and Calcutta delicacies for all They were going by 
forced marches, travelling not only m the day but also some hours 
of the night, mdeod, they lan as on “feathered feet,” for they 
wore impatient to reach their homes Great was our joy when 
wo stood under the paternal roof-tree Alltho members of the 
family—and Hindu families are usually largo—who had been 
scattered in different parte of the country, had all returned from 
thoir waiidenngs, the old familiar faces appearod again, the 
greetings weie warm , and cheerfulness bcamod from every coun¬ 
tenance The three days ol the puja, propeily so called, were spent 
in looking at the idols in different houses, in estimating the art 
displayed in the formation and painting, ol each, in listening 
to songs, and m witnessing those wretched dramatic representations 
called yat) as In the evening of the fourth and last day, attei 
the idols had been thrown into the tanks, I embraced my nearest 
relatives m the house, and taking a servant with a lantern in his 
hand to illuminate my path, I paid a round of visits to all my dis¬ 
tant relations living in the villago I went to every house, and em¬ 
braced every one At every house I h id, whether I wished it oi 
not, to swallow a swoct-meat or two, for my relatives would tako 
no denial, and as, after visiting a dozen houses or so, I could not, 
ihioiigh sheer repletion, swallow any moro, my kind 1 elutions used 
to tie up sweet-meats in my handkerchief, sp that I returned home 
with two loads ol sweet-meats, the one subjective and the other 
objective 

Tho festivities of the fourth day arc closod with each one 
drinking a solution in water of sidhi or powdered herap-leaf As 
the solution is very tlnn, it scarcely produces any intoxication,— 
its only effect bomg to produce an irresistible tendency to inordi¬ 
nate laughter Once m my life, some of my friends made me 
swallow a somewhat stronger solution than is usually drunk 
on such occasions, and I well remember tho peals of ringing 
laughter oriatlier gulf aw winch I involuntarily gave out • I 
lcoolloot also anothu effect which it pioduced in me, namely, 
deafness, which was so complete that I could si nuly hear a 
word utteied so near me that the speakers lips almost touched 
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my eai I should not like howevci, to make the experiment 
again 

An Old Bengaj i Boy 


EDUCATION IN INDIA 
By A Hindustani 

Such is the title of an elaborate Essay which recently appealed 
m tin Ptonco abo\e tho signature “ A Nativo,” m that portion 
«d thopipei which is cillod a Fan Field foi the expression ot 
opinions lor winch tho Editor does not hold himself responsible 
The essay is a production of oithodox length,—if not of stoilmg 
merits—and consists of se\oral paragiaphs of stately sentonces 
and faultless periods, but the truths and facts brought forward 
being jumbled together without the slightest regard to any kind 
of arrangement, either artistic or logical, it is somewhat difficult 
to make head or tail of it But a single glance is enough to 
convince the reader that this article is one of thoso shafts which 
have of late been hurled against current systems of education , 
and it was therefore a godsend to the Pioneci , who has foi a 
long time past been m seaich of things fitted to justify the 
virulence of its attacks on tho Educational authorities of the North 
West Prouncos Tho objections of the wntei against what ho 
calls education m India, or the system of education carried out 

tluough the medium of an expensive and cumbrous machinery 
by tho State m different parts of tho countiy, may be ranged 

under the following heads — 

(a) The Government system of education is fitted to scatter 
the sacred traditions of the country to the winds 

(b) It is unpopular among Mussulmans owing to its foreign 
character and christianizing tendencies 

(<) It is unpopular among the members of the Indian 
anstociarv, because it refuses to recognize flattering distinctions 
m their favor 
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(d) Its results as displayed m the attainments of the young 
men it sends out are very poor indeed 

(c) It breeds disaffection and disloyalty, rather than good 
feeling tow ards the Government 

(f) The organization of the department of Public Instruction 
is defec tn e 

Let us now take into consideration these obp ctions in tho 
01 dei in which they are indicated, and see how far they are conso¬ 
nant to reason and common sense It is to be obsei\ed that these 
objections agamst the scheme of education pationued by Govern¬ 
ment ha\e, what may be called, a typical significance, and ire 
therefore deseivmg of a calm and candid criticism Theie are, 
both among Europeans and the natnes of the countiy, peisons 
who in ill questions bearing on* its education take vskitmay 
properly be called the comer lahm side They aie not hostile to 
the abstract ldoa of scattering over the countiy tho blessings of 
western culture, but they systematically and firmly opposo the 
conciete forms which that idea, itself unexceptionable, Ins assumed 
under the supervision and guidance of those officers of the State 
who may bo called Ministers of Education They wish to see the 
existing landmaiks of Indian society poipetuated, its modes of 
life s^ereoG ped, and its associations and tiaditions left intact, 
even wL le the country is being blessed with the flints of a 
superior ^rheme of education The existing svstem, however, 
rmn countei to thou wi. os, and displays results which are not 
merely of a radical, but p r itively revolutionary character They 
therefore place tiicmsehes m array against it, and never let go a 
single oppoitumty of j_ uring upon it tho \ials of their nghtoous 
me gnation The obj ct ons we have indicated are objections, 
urged not by an individual however great, but by a laige, and 
growing class of opponents of public education, and they aie 
therefore deceiving of soiious and special consideiation The 
native gentleman, the writer of the article under review, evidently 
a Muhammadan of the school of Maulavi Syud Ahmad Khan 
Bahadur, is but the mouth-piece of the glowing party of consoi- 
vatiYO educationists, whose opposition to cunent systems of edu- 
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ration, envenomed by tho contempt with wliuh it lias necessarily 
been regaided, is daily gaming ground in some quarto, s 

(a) The Government syslem of education is condemned be¬ 
cause it tends to scatter to tho winds the sacred tiaditions of tho 
people Thit it does so, that it tends to bring the traditions of 
the countiy, both religious as will as political, into disrepute is 
mere folly to deny Whatevei may he the shortcomings of the edu. 
catcd men it has welded into an enlightened and influential commu¬ 
nity, they arc ill marshalled against these traditions , and instead 
of leg ndmg those tiaditions with lcspect and yeneiation, they speak 
ot tliem both pmately and publicly with undisguised and unmiti¬ 
gated contempt The politicil tiaditions oi the country—des¬ 
potism, pati in dial systems of paternal rule, the principle of 
subordination reduced to fawning flatteiy and abject suvility, 
official obsequiousness and officious flunkey ism, village commu¬ 
nities of a primitive stamp, horoditary offices and trades, and such 
like things—havo lost all hold on then minds, and cannot extort 
their admiration or enlist their sympathies Nor are they m a 
position to show that fondness for current types of worship, that 
voneiation for the saeied Brahmameal tlnoad 01 the equally sacred 
Wahabi heard, that exaggeialcd respect for old age and patei- 
nal authonty, those feelings of apathy m matters of this life, and 
those feelings of submissn enoss to the dictates of blind fato 
which are sanctioned and demanded by the sacred, religious tra¬ 
ditions of tho country In this respect, therefore, a complete and 
a violent change has been brought about by the Government sys¬ 
tem of education, and it is both instructive and amusing to notice 
how it has bcoli effected This revolution m their feolmgs and 
sentiments has been hi ought about in spito of the cherished con¬ 
victions and wishes of the noblo supporters and friends of educa¬ 
tion They did not onginally wish to initiate any thing like a 
violent c 1 n lge in our national customs and usages, and they did 
whaft they could to avert what appealod to them nothing less 
than a public calamity But their calculations wero baffled, and 
tho revolution, they did their best to express their dread ol and 
provide against, was at length brought about in spite of their 
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wishes and efloits Education his opposed and exploded the 
traditions of the country m the same manner in which the Go¬ 
vernment lias spread the red color over the map of India Tho 
defunct Boaid of Directors was smceiely opposed to the policy of 
annexation, and urged all its Gbvemois-General to scrupulously 
abstain fiom a course smh as might result in teirif onal extension 
They denounced tho lust for territorial aggrandisement manifest¬ 
ed <it fiist by some of their ageuts, and they devised no end of 
luks to repair the mischief the bad cvamplo of those fi cc hooters 
was calculated to do But m spite of their exhortations and re¬ 
gulations, the boundary lines of the empne went on extending 
themselves, overleaping all obstacles and vaulting over all those 
laws of international policy which are lcspected and observod m 
civilized countries Theie was a fatality, so to speak, which m 
spite of all obstacles, dragged tho Empire forward till its magni¬ 
ficent arch was completed—at least for sometime to come—by 
Loid Dalhousie In the same manner, the friends of education 
were decidodly avcise to anything and everything like a vio¬ 
lent change m our modos of thought and habits of life, and they 
did all they could, devised a number of rules and made a number 
of arrangements, to render the anticipated and dreaded revolution 
an impossibility But their calculations wore baffled, and a fata¬ 
lity, wbicb only laughed at the obstacles they scattered m its way 
diagged tho young mon educated under their system till the 
landmarks, by which their progress was to he restrained, had 
been left very far behind them The traditions of the country 
disappear before English education, because it is impossible for 
them to stand a sharp encounter with it It is no more pos¬ 
sible for them to maintain their own beforo the triumphant 
march of Western Civilisation, than it is possible for daikness 
to maintain its sway whero the rays of the noonday sun have 
diffu ,ed their genial waimth and light Any and every system 
of oduoation, provided it is an improvement upon those sfrapid 
systems which are called indigenous, will liavo this effect,—and 
those systems of education, which are likely to lca\e these traditions 
intact are cuises to be deprecated, not blessings to be prayed for 
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The doleful cries of thoso worthies who stand up for the time- 
hallowed traditions of the country remind us of an amusing story, 
which we are tempted to relate A gentleman of tho old school 
requested a friend of ours to have a paper written by him col¬ 
lected nnd improved The paper abounded with imppropriate 
expressions and veibal maccuiacies, mill solecisms and errors 
which mado it quite a curiosity or rather a w onder It was 10 - 
writtcn by our fnend, showed to a Euiopean gentleman, and 
lcturncd to tho writer, who, on seeing the child of his brain so 
sadly alti red and disfigured, indignantly exclaimed —“Where aie 
the beautiful expressions that I put m—iny ottn words and sen¬ 
tences ? ’ In tins minner our conservative educationists send tboir 
ohildren to Government schools to be civilized , and, when they are 
educated and refined, impatiently exclaim —“ What has beeomo 
of their hereditary ideas and hereditary pnmiples ? “ Where 
is their veneration for current traditions gone 

(b ) This system of educ ition is unpopular among Mussul¬ 
mans on account of its foreign character and christianizing tenden¬ 
cies That it is unpopular among Her Majesty’s Muhammadan sub¬ 
jects, is admitted oil all hands,—but its foieign oharaetei is a neces¬ 
sity—a stern, inexorable necessity, of which thcio is no getting 
lid English education in India must needs bo foieign, and there is 
not the slightest chance of its being entirely divested of its alion eba- 
1 actor and outlandish air To domesticate it so far as to mako it ap_ 
pear without its offensivo foreign features is simply to annihilate it, 
to make it English education minus the English language—a non¬ 
entity But its foieign character may be mitigated, though not com¬ 
pletely removed The Groverament system of education may have a 
chai actor of domesticity impressed upon it by tho introduction 
thereinto of a strong, counteracting, oriental element English may 
be placed m conjunction or association with Arabic and Persian, and 
its Anglicising influence may be counteracted by the homely in¬ 
fluences by which it may be balanced In this way, the mischief 
it does may be undone, and its acquisition may be rendered both 
useful and popular Now we maintain that this has been to a oonsi- 
deiable extent done in sohools and Colleges m Uppei India, if not 
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m schools and Colleges m Bengal In the schools and Colleges 
scatteied over the North-West Provinces, Oudh, the Punjab, and 
Central India, English does not leign unuvalled and alone It hold 8 
divided empire with the oriental classics and the vernacular, 
and its influence is sufficiently balanced by lancd influences of 
a homely cliaiacter But yet these schools do not attract Musui- 
man boys Because, m the fiist place, English necossanly asseits 
its innate supenouty over its rivals even in these scats of know¬ 
ledge It is tko case of the light of the sun eolrp mg the light 
of the stars over again Ilowovei gi cat may be the difficulties 
with winch it has to contend, howo\er % igorous may bo the attempts 
by which its legitimate influence is cuibed, it emeiges fiom 
them, m the mannei in which •the moon emerges fiom a mass of 
clouds which threatens to extinguish her light, with its glory 
imduumishod In the set ond place, our Mussulman friends aro 
a little too conservative to be conciliated by proper concessions 
They not only wish for tho mtioduction of their owm language 
and litoiature into tho Government school, but they must have 
their stupid method ot teaching also tiansfcned fiom indigenous 
schools into the schools and Colleges patronized by the State 
They, for instance, aio more attached almost to tlie oithodox me¬ 
thod of teaching Persian than to Persian itself , and if Govern¬ 
ment school teaeheis refuse to make their pupils commit to me 
moiy the it hole of Kit ima and Mumhma, and eonsideiablo poitions 
of Gufotan and Bostan , befoie teaching them to wnto oidmaiy 
sentences m Peisian and speak tho commonest things in that 
language, woe bo to them J But the mam cause of the unpopularity 
of these institutions among them hinges, not on hny defects of the 
system itself, but on some haish features of their own charaetei, on 
their ignoianee and bigotiy, tlieir ancestral pride and sullen dis¬ 
content, the religious and political hatred with which they regaid 
the dominant class and all its doings These evils, it is plain, 
cannot be rectified by any changes that may be mtroducod into 
tho sj stem of education decned Time alone will lemove them 
by accustoming them to the galling yoke which is placed on their 
neoks Centuues of foreign domination have softened the Hindu 
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character, and made it supple and flexible , and a long period of 
English rule will be needed to render Muhammadans versatile 
enough to take to foreign modes of life with the alacrity with 
which their Hindu fellow-subjects allow themselves to be Euro¬ 
peanized 

A word on the christianizing tendencies of English education 
English education, as imparted in Government schools, does not ex¬ 
ercise any christianizing influence over its recipients m the proper 
sense of the term That the most glorious portion of English liter¬ 
ature is one of the triumphs of Christianity, and that under proper 
teachers its lofty spirit of moral purity and earnestness may be 
made to speak volumes m favor of that heaven-bestowed religion, 
no sensible man will deny But such teachers have been rare in 
Government schools, and thoreforo this influence has been far from 
christianizing But the ignorant people look upon them, as they 
look upon railways and telegraphs, as some of the insidious foroes 
Government is utilizing to bring about the evangelization of the 
oountry And when we look into their ideas of Christianization, 
we shall not be surprized at the prevalence of so foolish a conviction 
or dread amongst them A Hindu in popular estimation is 
christianized —not only when he is ushered into the Church of 
Christ by the nte of baptism—but when he is enlightened enough 
to cut off the tuft of hail on the top of his head, whioh distin¬ 
guishes him from a Mussulman, or even to wear a pair of English 
boots A Mussulman is said to be christianized when he re¬ 
fuses to fashion his beard after the orthodox model, or wears 
trowsers m place of the orthodox lower garment of his co-religion- 
lsts A native,* m short, is christianized when he refuses to bow 
to any one of the thousand and one sacred traditions of the coun¬ 
try In this sense, as we have already said, English education 
cannot but christianize 

(c) This system of education is unpopular among the grandees 
of the land on aooount of its refusal to make olass distinctions in 
their favor But Government has no business to flatter their here¬ 
ditary pnde or humour their unreasonable projudioes Govern¬ 
ment is conferring the benefits of, what may be called, an elee- 
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mosynary education on tliose classes of the population which 
are too poor to pay for it And if they aie anxious to separate 
their boys from the common herd, let them institute Colleges and 
sohools of their own order, and place them on an exclusive policy, 
which it were madness on the part of Government to adopt To 
say the least, it does not become them to weep and howl till the 
bread prepared for the poor is thrust into their own mouths 1 But 
schools established for thorn exclusivly are no more popular 
among them than schools founded for all classes of society The 
Cannmg College of Lucknow was orgmally instituted with a view 
to attract boys above the common herd, but they would not 
patronize it, and so it gradually sank into the position of an 
ordinary Government seminary - The truth is, the Government 
system of education is so decidedly hostile to their habits of life, 
it opposes the voluptuousness and libertinism amid which they love 
to luxuriate with such steadiness that its stinks in the nostrils of 
these worthies A change m their character, not a change m the 
system of education m vogue, is the dosideratum, and time 
can alone effect it The glorious fruits of education scattered 
broad-oast, the example of the lower orders rising on account 
of knowledge and the higher orders sinking on account of ignor¬ 
ance have led the aristocracy of Bengal to shake off their lethargy, 
and similar lesults similarly displayed will exercise a similarly 
wholesome influence on the nobility of the Upper Piovmees 
Time is the only remody for the disease 

{cl) The results of this system of education are poor Some 
years ago Maulavi Syud Ahmud Khan Bahadoor published in 
England a pamphlet virulently attacking the existing scheme of 
State education He confidently affirmed that this system had 
only produced a number of clerks and Railway ticket Collectors 
and done nothing more And although this and other offhand 
assertions of the sort were subsequently disproved by Rajah Siva 
Prasad’s able reply to the brochure in question, the writer of the 
article under review does nothing but reproduce and re-ventilate 
these ghostly allegations The system of education decried is not 
defectless But whatevei may be its defects and shortcomings, it 



has raised a class of men who, m intelligence and geneial infor¬ 
mation, are not much mleiioi to the alumni of Colleges and Insti¬ 
tutions muoh older than those of the countiy And if the depen¬ 
dant condition of the country, and the practical closing up of 
many of the paths of gloiy, have prevented their employing their 
attainments except in the lower works of life, the fault evidently 
does not exist in the system of education denounced Our 
fnond asserts that the Indian Universities have not turned 
out any ongxnal thudo ?, any wnters of wide repute, any scien¬ 
tists of eminent attainments Yery well, how many onginal 
thinkers are the Universities of Europe and America turning 
out annually ? To be an original thinker in these days is no 
joke, and those ■whom oui ftiend dubs as original thinkers very 
likely show their glory m boi rowed featheis as decidedly as the 
examinees who fill examination papeis with bon owed criticism 
on Milton and Wordswoith Besides, it should never be for¬ 
gotten, as we showed somotime since in our paper on Baboon * 
Montis^ that the education leceived bj oui young men is counter¬ 
acted and partially neutialired by the conditions of life into which 
they aie thrown as soon as they enter the woild If tho re¬ 
ally good education leceived m schools and Colleges is neutral¬ 
ized by their povcity accompanied with hard woik, and no leisure, 
and a degiaded stato of society tempting them to vice and indo¬ 
lence, surely entics ought to poiu out their bile on those untoward 
circumstances, lathor than on the tiaming they counteract and 
nullify 

(r) The system, moieovei, breeds disaffection and disloyalty 
rather than gofld foeling towards the Government of the day The 
pioeess indicated by our able critic is this The } oung men hi ought 
up in Indian schools entertain a aery exaggeiated opinion of 
their ability and attainments, look to Government for responsible 
and lucrative appointments, and when disappointed, as they needs 
muSt be, they do nothing but disseminate dislo) alty towards their 
rulers and disaffection towards tho Butisli lace ? That these 
young men sometimes compl un when such things as favontism 
and nepotism deprive them of those advantages to which then 
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education entitles them, accoidmg to the express promises of Hei 
Majesty’s Proclamation,—when uneducated Hindus and Musul- 
mans pass over thoir heads by dint of flattery, and low-born and 
half, educated Englishmen become their superiors by virtue 
only of their coloi, we have not the slightest hesitation m admit¬ 
ting We have yet to be satisfied that these and such like 
complaints are symptoms of disloyalty and treason People 
who speak m the strain mutated —not originated—by our ablo 
critic, do not understand what disloyalty means,—or represent 
that in the case of nations as disloyalty winch m the case of 
Europeans is construed into legitimate political agitation To 
illustrate this The trial of Mulhar Rao was represented by almost 
the entne Press of England, ancf the largest poition of the Press 
of the country, as at best a blunder calculated to attach a blot to 
the generally spotless administration of Lord Northbrook But 
when tho native Pi ess joined in this universal outcry against the 
trial, its attitude was at once stigmatized—even by a religious 
journal like the Lucknow TFUnas, as disloyal A great deal of 
righteous indignation was directed against Col Phayre by every 
member of the Indian Press—the parties led astray by Ins long 
prayers alone excepted—on account of his arrogance anc imperi¬ 
ousness, and an English journal went so far as to represent him 
as “ a compound of png and Puritan f ” But when the native 
journals applied him a few epithets not even half so obnoxious as 
the above, their tone was immediately represented as hostile to the 
British nation and Butish rule So prone are their enemies to 
misrepresent their conduot that, it is iuth fear and trembling that 
educated Natives take pait even in a political agitation of the most 
legitimate kind But their consolation is, that wisdom is justified 
of her children That the present system of education promotes 
loyalty wo tried to prove in our article on the Baboo published m 
this Magazine somotime since , and we do not wish to repeat the 
arguments we then brought forward It does not breed disaffec¬ 
tion and disloyalty—but it does produce a particular kind of ill- 
feeling, to set forth which we must como to the last point of our 
“sermon ” 
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(f) The organisation of tlie existing Department of Public 
Instruction is defective This is a truism The organisation of every 
Department of Government—the Department of etcetaas not 
excopted—is more or less defective, and has to be rectified by 
the lessons of oxponence The greatest defect of the Education 
Department is, that it doos not bow to every hobby which self- 
opinionated and conceited persons are pleased to bring within 
its leach Persons who decry English education as it is imparted 
in Government schools and Colleges do not waste their lungs 
on nothing Concoalod behind the battery of their opposition 
there stalks a hobby—a scheme of technical education, or a charter 
constituting an oriental umveisity—which they wish to bring 
forward as soon as then opponents are floored They are re¬ 
formers as well as destroyers, and have a constructive as well 
as destiuctivo policy Their cry is—“ Down with Kempsons, 
Colleges and schools 1 0111 favorite hobby for ever Tho edu¬ 
cational authonties however laugh at their conceit and folly, 
and this causes their blood to boil and their bile to over¬ 
flow The present system of education does not breed disloyalty 
—but it generates much ill feeling among these worthies against 
those gentlemen by whom it is supervised and Carried out The 
machinery of state education will go on working, a thirst for the 
literature and science of Europe and America will go on spreading 
itself day by day and year by j ear, the so called sacred traditions 
of the country will go on leceivmg blow after blow till they are 
consigned into oblivion, tho piesent landmarks of society will 
continue to be changed and altered, and a revolution such as will 
purify, rofme and regenerate Indian society from the base to the 
apex will be accomplished,—m spite of outcries agamst Govern¬ 
ment schools suoh as those embodied in the article from which we 
must now take leave for ever 
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Sa>at Sfnojmi —A diama, by the lute Duiga Dw Das Calcutta Pub 
lished by Upendi i Nnth BE 1281 

Siueruha Binodiru —A diama Calcutta Published by Upend ra bi ith 
Das B h 1282 

We notice these two plays together, because they aie from 
internal evidence the pioductions of one and the same author 
The first of them professes to have been wntten by one Duiga Das 
Das who is said to be dead, and who befoie his ev.it bom the 
great stage of the woild enti listed the play foi publication to his 
fuend Baboo Upendia Nath DaS It is superfluous to remark 
that the writer who is said to be dead never existed, and that the 
real author of the di ima is Baboo ITpendra Nath Das The 
fable of tho drama, bnefly told, is this Sarat Chandra Datta, 
the son of Iswara Chandra Datta of Basina, is a highly edu¬ 
cated gentleman, exceedingly benovolont, longing for tho in¬ 
dependence of his country, not ovoi-fond of British people and 
of the British Government, and often using language bordenng 
upon sedition lie is also a misogynist At a liteiaiy Society 
he re ids an Essay on Love, m which he eloquently declaims on 
the miaclnevious effects of that passion, and advises the membcis 
never tojicld to its eneivatmg influences At the end of the 
story this same Saiat falls despeiatoly m love with Saiojnu, a gul 
whom he had )ears before rescued from destiuction There is an 
under-plot m which figuios Mati Lai of Anarpui, a monstei of 
ereiy cumo nndei the sun, who piocuics the muidc'i of lus hiothei 
and ravishes Ins widow, who bungs filse eases m the Couits 
against Sarat, and gets him imprisoned, who snatches away by 
foiee Sarat’s sistei, Sukuniau, and the lad Binaya, keeps them 
chainod in his own house and tortures them , and who at last is 
killed by the widow of his brother whom he had lavished The 
author has consideiablo poweis of invention, but many paits of 
the stoiy are wanting m veiismnlitude We doubt whetliei in any 
Hindu family m Bengal theio aie unmarued guls seventeen and 
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eighteen yeais old, and who apparently flut with young men We 
do not understand why Saiojiui goes away liom Sarat’s house, 
neither do we understand why she returns The story of Han 
Bas’s digging the earth near Bajmahal for adding to his scientific 
knowledge, and finding Sarat underground, is simply absuid 
Wo cannot say wo like Sarat He is too sentimental, too pompous, 
too anti-Butisli, too much of a mere talker, to attract our legaid 
Wo liko the two girls better, and especially Sarojmi m the deli¬ 
neation of whose character the writer has been successful 

The second play, Sumuha-lhnodini, is decidedly interim to 
the fiist The construction of the plot is similai to that of the 
other Theie oie two loveis, Suiendra and Ilaripnya, and two 
gnlb, Bmodmi and Buajmohmi Surendia is a shade less inter¬ 
esting than Sarat of the first play, and wo do not love Bmodmi 
half so much as Sarojmi But the foulest blot m the play is the 
charactei of Mr McCrmdle, the Magistrate-Collector of Hooghly 
He borrows money from Surendia, and afterwards not only tears 
tli9 receipt which he has given him, but attempts to nd him off the 
face of the eaith by firing a pistol on him But this is not all 
This worthy Magistrate employs his peons to catch hold of women 
who come to his court, and to take them into his room , and he 
actually seizes Bmodmi and confines her m an empty house for 
vile purposes A mutiny m the Hooghly jail releases her She 
afterwards gets married to Surendra 

Notwithstanding the ingenuity displayed m the construction 
of some parts of the stones, the two plays before us are character¬ 
ized by serious^ defocts, the chiof of which are, the want of ven- 
similitude, the exuberance of filthy and immoral images, and 
intense hatred of the English 


Birbala A drama By Umesa Chandia Gupta Dhaka Girisa Press 1875 

• Only a short time ago we reviewed in these pages a drama 
written by Baboo Umesa Chandra Gupta, and here is another 
from the same prolific pen We regret the Baboo had no “ can¬ 
did fnend ” to dissuade him fiom publishing the perfoimance be- 
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foie us Hema-Nahnt is a work of some merit, but this is a work of 
no merit at all The subject is the war between Chandra Gupta, 
King of Magadha, and Seleuous, the King ol Syria The Syrian 
King invades Magadha, a battle is fought in which the former is 
defeated, or rathei he is defeated m single oombat with the Hindu 
King, and the story ends with the marnago of the daughter of 
Seleuous, Birbala, with Chandia Gupta No dramatic propriety 
is observed by the writer, especially m the words and acts attri¬ 
buted to the Greek ladies, of whom there are three in the play, 
namely, the wife, daughter and niece of Soleucus ,—they speak 
and act like Bengali women Birbala, the Greek prmcoss, falls 
desperately m love with Chandra Gupta, whom she had nevei 
seen,—being, we suppose, “ fired at the sound ” of his name , and 
the ambassador of Soleucus, after letummg from the court of the 
Hindu King, declares that so handsome a man as Chandra Gupta 
was never seen in Hellas, a land whoro wero met with the highest 
forms of human beauty A Grecian lady paints a Hindu prince’s 
faoe with charcoal and chmam , and a Grecian ambassador quotes 
a Bengali proverb to his own King r The author tells us in the 
dedication, that he wiote the play m an incredibly short time, 
merely for the entertainment of the people of his native village 
on some festal occasion It is a pity he wrote it in so short a time , 
and it is a thousand pities he published it Our advice to the 
author, and to others who are disposed to rush to print with rail¬ 
way rapidity, is —Futuna Unte 
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THE “PIONEER” ON THE SALARIES OF 

CIVILIANS 

By A Hindustani 

The Pioneei , always friendly to tho country, has of late been 
descanting on the prospects of thoso Native gentlemen who have 
been and may in future be fortunate enough to get mto the 
preserves of the Civil Service Tiue to his patriotic instincts 
and to the principles he has been advocating with commendable 
ability and perseverance, he recommends the adoption by Govern¬ 
ment of two different scales of salaries, one for European civi¬ 
lians and the other for Native civilians In his opinion tho 
Government ought to adopt a well-defined and unmistakable 
policy as regards the salary question, to graduate pay acoording*to 
the necessities rather than the market value of the parlies appoint¬ 
ed, and to give its European civilians salarios at least three tunes 
larger than those fixed for its Native civil servants The Pioneer 
is aware that at first sight such a policy is open to misconstruc¬ 
tion and misrepresentation, and that it may give the enemies 
of Government a handle for effectively attacking its integrity or 
impeaching its justice But this ugly feature may be white¬ 
washed by means of a fine term which the fertile intellect of tho 
Editor has given birth to Let the surplus allowance given 
to Europeans be callod “ allowance for foreign residence,” and all 
difficulty will vanish into thin air If it were called salary y 
a number of unpleasant associations would neoessanly spring up, 
and a measure characterized both by wisdom and benevolence 
would be stigmatized as partial and unjust But if it were called 
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u allowance for foreign residence,” no one would have the brass 
to call m question its propiioty or usefulness Lot certain salaries 
bo fixed for certain situations, and lot these bo supplemented in 
the case of European incumbents by proper allowances for resi¬ 
dence in a tropical country and amid abominable associations, and 
all tlio difficulties, both financial and political, connected with 
the great salary question will be obviatod 01 rathe i annihilated 
To set forth the wisdom and benevolence winch characterize 
this policy, it is necessaiy for us to review the important con¬ 
troversy of -which it may bo represented as the 1 itest offshoot 
When there was some talk of giving educated and intelligent 
Natives some sharo m tho government of their country by 
throwing open to them a numbei of responsible and luorativo 
posts in the public soivicc, the pllper winch opposed the pro¬ 
posal most vigorously and most vehemently was the Pioneer 
Its trumpet would not give an uncertain sound, its spirit was 
apparently implacable, and its opposition was virulent in 
the extreme Day after day, week after week, it regularly 
deluged the public with statements and arguments, gibes and 
sarcasms, representations and misrepresentations, all calculated to 
bring the proposal in question mto disrepute No portion of 
Native cliaiactor was left unexammed—no nook or comer left 
unexplored The education received by the poor claimants or 
aspirants to posts of honor and emolument was depreciated and 
decned, thoir physique was made the subject of rabid attacks , 
their moral character was assailed, and they themselves were 
pilloried and exposed to public ridicule by the energetio Editor 
But the virulence of his antagonism reooiled on his own 
head, Government paid no attention whatever to the stentorian 
ones he raised, and some responsible and lucrative posts were 
thrown open to the Natives of the country in spite of all that 
he oould do to arrest the calamity The good Editor was of course 
mortified and aggrieved, and for a few days he lost his appetite, 
and was brought to the very brink of the grave Here his 
good star befriended him, and his sagacity was quickened enough 
to enable him to see that he might by a simple stratagem save 
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himself from death brought by a wounded heart There was 
a fatality leading the Government on into destruction, there was 
no possibility of preventing the adoption of the obnoxious measure 
he had done Ins best to oppose But there was some chance of 
neutralizing and nullifying it He could not come out with an 
arrangement such as would send the upstart Natives back to the 
obscunty from wlnoh they had emerged in consequence of an inju¬ 
diciously indulgent policy of Government, but he could come out 
with a proposal such as might render their elovation a matter of 
very little consequence And ho pressed his fertile brains into 
sci vice once more, and has now come forward with a plan which, 
to do him justice, is eminently fitted to neutralize the mdulgonoe 
recently extended to the Natives of the country Let theio be 
two scales of saluies,one for Eiuopoan incumbents and the other 
for native incumbents Let Natives he placed on a par with Euro¬ 
peans as rog trds position and prefeiment—but let the stigma of 
inferiority be attached to their biow in the matter of salane* 
Such an anangemont would most assuredly nullify thoir elevation, 
nay make then elovation an impossibility Natives would not 
take the tiouble of rising to these posts if tho emoluments attached 
to them were lowered , and so the monopoly now enjoyed by 
Euiopean plaoo-men would not be distmbed even by the appear¬ 
ance of a single interloper Woll done, Mr Pionca * Thy in¬ 
ventive genius is not to he despised f 

But the Ptonea is not slow in bunging forward arguments 
in support of the proposal to which the untoward circumstanoes 
refened to ha\o obliged him to givo piominence Let us now 
devote some titfio to a consideration of these arguments 

The Pionon maintains, m the fhst place, that scales of salaries 
lovvci than those fixed for European employees would not tempt 
Englislimen of intelligence to spend the best days of their lives 
in a tropical country and among a degraded people It would 
tliefefoie ho suicidal on tho part of Government to reduco its 
fixed salanes so far as Europeans are concerned Now, it is 
easy to overturn this irgument by simply calling in question 
the premisess on which it is based We deny—and that most em- 
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phaticall}—tint if the salaij. lists were brought under the 
scissors of retrenchment, they would not attract young English¬ 
men of promise into the country We maintain that young 
Englishmen of oduoation and promise would get into the country 
m shoals even if the tempting salanos now otfored wore re- 
ducod to proportions representing only a third of their present 
volume And why 9 Because every profession and trade m 
England is overstocked, and young Englishmen have to choose 
between stan ation and oxilo They must cither go into foreign 
countries m quest of the necessarios of life, or lemara at home and 
die The facilities offered to Europeans in general m the British 
colonics are not very tempting, or are tempting only to particular 
classes of European society The educated classes cannot find 
in those homes of British industry that extensive field for the 
exercise of tlieir talents, both original and acquired, which they 
aie most natuially m quest of Besides, the colonies also aio 
boiug overstocked, and cannot possibly swallow all the surplus 
intelligence and activity of the mother country Such being 
the case, the stream of office-hunters from Europe, which has of 
late been neaily deluging all the departments of public and 
pin ate services, would go on swelling even if the pnnoely salaries 
now offered by Government were reduced to ordinary proportions 
Boudes, India is a regular Capua to Englishmen, and will continue 
to bo so even when the present magnificent scale of salaries will 
have disappeared along with the other well known extravagancies 
of the ruling body It may oease to be an El Dorado, and 
young Englishmen may cease to look upon it as the region where 
thoy may make fortunes with fabulous rapidity Lut a Capua it 
will never cease to be Englishmen will always be able to secure 
in India an amount of ease and luxury, not to speak of autho¬ 
rity and influence, which they cannot possibly secure m their 
own country The average English gentleman beoomes in India 
a nobleman of the first water, the average English politician be¬ 
comes a statesman of groat reputation, and the average soldior 
bcoomi s the hero of a bundled fights English mediocrity finds 
in India the host field for distinction and glory And this will 
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continue to be the case even if the salary lists are brought under 
the scissors of a meiciless retrenchment And so wo may assuio 
our fnond of editorial fame that his gloomy vaticinations will 
not bo fulfilled, and that even if the salary lists were reduoed 
to h ilf or even a third of their present bulk, the stream of em¬ 
ployees and situation-hunters from Europe would go on expand¬ 
ing till, India also being over-stocked, some other El Dorado 
v as discovered 

We ha\ o only referred to the low, mercenary motives which 
mo sure to induce European gentlomen of education and m- 
tellgence to seek service m the oountiy if its ariangoments for 
pacing them are made twice 01 even thrice more unfavorable than 
they arc at present But we believe m the generosity of good 
old Englard, and maintain that, though the majority of those who 
do and will seek service in the country arc and will be guided by 
these low incentives to mdustiy, there are and will always he an 
honoiable few who are and will he guided by higher and grander 
motives The onlerprize in which British people aie engaged m 
India is one of the noblest of modern civilisation, and the gran¬ 
deur of the woik associated with it will always attract from Eng¬ 
land minds which industries however lemunerative and salaries 
however pnneoly will nover draw So that the apprehensions 
expressed by the Pioneer will never he realized If our rulers 
consider it necessary to touch the salaries of their servants with 
a view to obviato financial embarassment, they may be assured 
that then doing so to the extent commensurate with the demand 
noticeable would he no bar to the ingress of European situation- 
hunters of ovAi more than average intelligence and ability into 
the country 

The Pioneer , m the soeond place, hints that salaries less attrac¬ 
tive than those at present offered will only starve Europeans to 
death Now, as public writers wo consider it improper to pry into 
tli^ pnvate accounts of the parties regarding whom we may have 
to say a word either of praise or blame , and it is happily not 
necessary for us to examine the butcher and tailor’s bills of 
European placemen to bo able successfully to refute this objec- 
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tion It is a fact well-known to tlio public, and novel denied 
by any sensible man, that Europeans in the country, whether 
in the employ of Government or m the purlieus of private specu¬ 
lation, are malang money They are certainly not so well off m 
these days as their predecessors were when bold adventurers and 
unscrupulous speculators reared colossal fortunes with the rapidity 
of the prophet’s gourd But though they cannot in these da} s, 
when law and regulation have chased away anaichy from almost 
every nook and corner of tho country, walk m penniless and 
in half a dozen years walk out big millionanes, no one will 
ventuie to deny that a little care and foresight on their part will 
enable them to livo in easy circumstances in the countiy as well as 
to lay by enough to spend a comfortable old age m England 
They are all more or less engaged in making fortunes as their pre- 
doeessois were, though in abetter spirit and with a more sciupu- 
lous logard to the principles of moral lectitude Such being the 
case—and no man with open eyos and minds wide awake will dare 
represent the picture as overdiawn—a reduction m then incomes 
wdl certainly not result in their starvation Such a reduction 
may to some extent, 01 to the extent commensurate with its bulk, 
darken aul becloud the prospects of happy retirement held out 
to them, may e\ en dimmish the number of balls, theaties and 
other grateful amusements with which they strive to beguile the 
monotony of life m a tropical countiy , but it cannot possibly 
reduce them to the doplorable condition foieseen and deprecated 
by the Pionrei N ly, it is our decided conviction that some re¬ 
duction m their salaries or incomes will bo a blessing to them, 
inasmuch as they will not, under suoh circumstances, choush ex¬ 
travagant hopes and be -victimized by heart-rending disappoint¬ 
ments Geneially speaking, Europeans come into the country 
in the low, sordid spirit in which gold diggers crowded into Cali¬ 
fornia and Austialia when each of these places was sunounded 
by the atti actions of an El Doiado That which tonds to ctub 
this mercenary spirit is a blessing, and as nothing will tend to 
cuib it so well as 1 educed moomes foreseen, these, when realized 
iu consequence of an unalterable publio policy carried out by 
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Government, will bo a blessing to those whose mtcrosts tho Ptower 
advocates with such short-sighted selfishness 

The Ptoiuei ’■? second argument m favor of Ins proposal is 
based upon our habits of life Natives can live in ease and affiu- 
ance on incomes considerably below those needed to save Euro¬ 
pean gentlemen from death by starvation The style of living m 
the ease of Natives is less expensive by far than that in the case 
of Europeans, and consequently they ought never to be placed 
on a par with members of tho ruling class m the mattor of pay 
This is one of those stock arguments which are always cast m 
om teeth whenever wo, Natives of tho country, have the audacity 
to btriLe for increased wages, 01 clamour for emoluments higher 
tli in those at present offered to us And it is pressed into service, 
nut only by those who regard our progress under British rule 
with despicable jealousy, not only by thoso who make it their 
principle to kick us down whenever we have tho presumption 
to face them as man should face man, but by those who are 
really our friends and benefactors But tho argument is one 
of the weakest we have come across, and the fallacy on which its 
strength or cogency is concentrated has been again and agam ex¬ 
posed in these pages, as well as m the columns of the journals, 
both English and vernacular, conducted by our oducated country¬ 
men Our style of living is inferior to that of Europeans in 
India But should it always remain so P Are we not at liberty, 
does not the genius of tho age oall upon us imperiously and peremp¬ 
torily, to alter our habits of life and raise our style of living P 
European gentlemen who come into the country do raise their 
style of living Middle class men live as noblemen in all but 
illimitable affluence, ordinary clergymen live as bishops and 
archbishops, and women, who in their own country would have 
earned their livelihood as semptresses, have money enough to 
tempt them to ape the stateliness and blazonery of the fashion¬ 
able Parisian belle of the first water Indeed, every foreigner 
in this country is making money and raising himself socially 
and politically with all his might In the midst of this uni¬ 
versal scramble for money and for honor, are the Natives alone 
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to romain stationary ? While everything around them is mov¬ 
ing forward, are thoy to continue fixed and immoveable, as it 
suddenly converted into so many pillars of salt by curse divine P 
The business of our rulers m the country is confessedly to improve 
and civilize it Indeed, their existence in the country cannot bo 
justified exoept by the earnest efforts they put foiward to dovolope 
ts resources and to ameliorate its condition How is it possible 
to do this woik—the woik on the performance of winch depends 
their moral right to rule here—without bringing in and naturaliz¬ 
ing, so to speak, some of the multifarious comforts and luxuries of 
civilization P Had the Americans loft the wastes and swamps of 
their beautiful and grand country untouched, had they made all 
necessary arrangements to prevent the wholesale destruction of its 
time-hallowed wigwams, had they left the good old tomahawk to 
range undisturbed in primeval forests and among shaggy hills, 
would they have civilized America ? And so if the English poople 
in India have its primitive implements and tools undistuibed 
and its current modes of life intact, how on earth will thoy suc¬ 
ceed m civilizing the country P 

There is, again, no possibility of our current habits of lifo 
being stereotyped so long as the example of the dominant class 
is dragging us forward British people can perpetuate our cur- 
lent modes of life only by bringing themselves down to our level, 
and by no other way If they deliberately oome down to our 
standard, live as we do, eat, drink, marry and get married as wo 
do, they certainly can successfully impedo our onward march to¬ 
wards the choicest blessings of civilisation But if thoy live 
in their oxen style in the country, or rather thoir own style consi- 
deiably improved upon, their example will nooossarily drag us 
forward, and we shall move on till we meet them on terms of 
perfect equality It is impossible for them to bring in light, 
and at the same timo to leave the darkness which over-hangs and 
overshadows tho land undisturbed It is impossible for them 
to bring in civilisation, and at the same time to leave our current 
habitudes of life untouched The Hindus are obviously more 
oivilized than the abonginal inhabitants of the country, and they 
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are (hanging these peoples upwards in spite of themselves 
The Hindus are a non-proselytizing people, and recognise and 
pay homage to principles of the most exclusive stamp They have 
not the slightest desire to extend the blessings they enjoy to the 
inferior races with which they come m contact, and all attempts to 
civilize peoples without the pale of their vast but exclusive church 
or pantheon aro not merely pooh-poohed, but positively depre¬ 
cated by them They arrogantly look down upon the aboriginal 
peoples dwelling in the countiy, and they do all they can to pre¬ 
vent their rise out of tlieir present degraded condition But it 
is as possible for them to prevent the natural operation of the 
law ol national development, as it was possible for Auguste Comte 
to proscribe all metaphysical speculation 01 wrangling These 
races are crawling out of their degraded and abject condition in 
spite of the efforts of the dominant Hindu people to stereotype 
then baibansm In the same manner, many selfish Europeans, 
forgetful of the lofty principles of their better faith, aro trying 
to keep us down as a nation But their efforts only move our 
risibility and contempt With the civilisation they have brought 
in, it is as impossible for them to check our national growth there¬ 
in, as it is for the Hindus to check the natural elevation of their 
aboriginal neighbours 

One reason why European gentlemen do not like to hold fice 
and unrestrained sooial intercom se with the Natives of the 
country is, that there is a vast, impassable social gulf between 
the two peoples The dominant people live in a style so far 
above that of the subject n&ce, that free, social intercourse cannot 
possibly be maintained between them without either lowering the 
one style or raising the other The two styles of living, the two 
different classes of habits of life, which clash instead of naturally 
mingling with each other, must be, as far as possible, assimilated 
to each other, ere the peoples represented by them can be made 
politically or socially to amalgamate with each other Tins is an 
axiom The two styles of living that at present clash with, must 
be assimilated to, each other How can this be effected ? In one 
of the two follow ing ways—eithei lower the higher style to the 
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level of the lower one, or raise tlio lower sty lo to the lo\ol of 
the higher one The first of these courses the Ptonen would re¬ 
coil from with horror To live m narrow, unventilated rooms, to 
feed upon bulbs and drink pure water, to walk in tho sun or have 
one’s own dear self jolted to death in a jinglmg clla ,—why, 
the very shadow of the thought is abominable The other alter¬ 
native, therefore, must bo allowed to have its own way and 
produoe its own revolution The Natives must be allowed to 
rise in civilization, material as well as moral, ere any thing like 
a free, friendly mteicourse between the dominant and tho subject 
classes can take place And those, theiefoio, who arc always 
ready to oome forward with proposals and schemes likely to stereo¬ 
type current phases of life, who are ever prone to check orn nation¬ 
al nse m civilisation, leally, though somewhat surroptitiously, 
oppose all idea of a free, fair social intercourse between the di¬ 
verse races bi ought together undor British sway They arc 
the enemies of the country as well as of the Government, of the 
country, because they check its growth m all that is good maten- 
ally and morally , and of the Government, because they render that 
thoiough political amalgamation on which alono its lifo and pros¬ 
perity hinge an impossibility The Nativos who agitato for in¬ 
creased pay and bettei modes of life are the friends of tho Govern¬ 
ment, while those who strive to perpetuate and stereotype their 
barbarism are, properly speaking and in the best sense of tho 
term, disloyal to it 

The Pionm does not place the question in what may he 
called its natiual position, or lepresent it m its proper bearings 
What has the Go\ eminent to do with the private affairs of its 
servants ? Whether tlioy are of ‘ one religion or of ninety-nine 
different oroeds and superstitions’, whether they represent the 
idiosyncrasies of one poople or of fifty different nationalities, 
whether they are of approx ed white color or of that sable hue, 
which is deseivedly looked down upon m some quarters , whe¬ 
ther thoy are immaculate m configuration and make or de¬ 
formed and hunch-hacked,—these questions Government as 
master has nothing to do with If they aie all qualified by 
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nature and by education to adorn the posts tlioy fill, they are 
all oiu bofore Government The two questions it has to settle 
are, first, are they loyal ? and secondly, are they fit for the posts 
to which thoy have been appointed or raised ? These questions 
being settled to the satisfaction of the ruling body, their ethnologi¬ 
cal diversities cease to have the slighest influence over its decisions 
as rogards either the salaries it is to fix or tho honors it is to con¬ 
fer If Government makes distinction like the one indicated by 
the Pioneer in the ranks of its placemen, it is impossible to say 
where it will stop It may be called upon to discriminate be¬ 
tween its Biahman and Tanah servants, and favor the thread - 
ualahs With an extra allowance which, to avoid awkward results, 
may be called “ caste allowance ” It may be called upon to 
separate its married servants from those who enjoy the romantic 
fioodom of bachelorhood, and favor them with an allowance to bo 
called “ matrimonial allowance ” It may be called upon to draw 
a broad lmo of demarcation betwoen those of its servants who 
are hberal-liandod and those who are parsimonious, and favor the 
former class with a deputation allowance to be called—“ gonerosity 
allowance ” It may—why, the idea is ludicrous in the extreme 
The Pioneer concludes his long article on the subject with the 
assurance that “ educated Natives” will see the wisdom of tho 
airangement ho proposes, and aoquiesoe m it with alacrity and 
cheerfulness We have no doubt—they will They will doubt¬ 
less feel obliged to the redoubtable Editor for tho immense trouble he 
took to check their rise to posts of honor and emolument m their 
own country, and for the inimitable grace with which, when foiled 
in that attempt, he comes forward to neutralize any indulgence 
that may have been granted to them in spite of his bitter oppo¬ 
sition 
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One of the greatest administration reforms that has been 
accomplished m the course of Anglo-Indian rule in Bengal is the 
Permanent Settlement of its land revenue The uncertainty 
which formerly prevailed m the province regarding the tenure 
of land and its assessment, was found by the ablest statesmen 
of the day to have been highly prejudicial to the welfare of our 
countrymen As long as there was no fixity in the revenue, and 
no guaiantce for the continuance of tenure, there was nothing to 
interest the Bengalis in the development of tho latent resources 
of the land,—nothing to stimulate capitalists to venture on 
speculation, nothing to animate exertion or to encourage cultivators 
to utilize their industrial energies Every thing was involved m 
chaotic disorder, and the Nobabi mask under which the Govern¬ 
ment of the East India Company preferred to act in those days, 
served only to render the confusion worse confounded The 
English rulers of our country knew little or nothing at that time 
of revenue matters The fiscal management of the country was 
after the dethronement of Meer Jaffier confided m the hands of 
Mahomed Reza Khan under the designation of Naib Dewan The 
civil servants of the Company m those days were raw and mex- 
penenoed youths, with but imperfect knowledge of the country 
and very little accustomed to administrative business Their chief 
concern at that time was to amass wealth, no matter by means 
howsoever foul and disgraceful In short, the poLtical aspeot of 
the provinoe was shrouded m the darkest gloom, and the young 
civilians lost no opportunity to enrich themselves by taking ad¬ 
vantage of the disorder They were generally speaking the worst 
of harpies, rapacious, selfish, debased and corrupt m the extreme 
Such was the state of Bengal when the deoenmal settlement 
was oonoluded by Lord Cornwallis with the landed proprietors of 
the country, under assurances of perpetuating the arrangement, 
provided the Hon’ble Court of Directors approved of the measure 
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Ever since the memorable day (12th August 17G5), when Lord 
Clive obtained for the East Indian Company a grant of the Dewani 
of Bengal, Behar and Orissa, from the Emperoi Shah Alum, the 
Court of Directors at homo, had carefully and providently in¬ 
structed the Company not to dabble m revenue matters, nor to 
attempt any interference with the internal administration of the 
country It may be very pertinently asked why, when the im¬ 
perial sunnud virtually made the East India Company the pro¬ 
prietors of the three provinces, they chose to be dependent on the 
natives for the fiscal management of these extensive territories 
The reason that may be assigned for the adoption of such a 
couise is no other than that the Company, being then utterly 
ignorant of the statistical details of the country, could not 
venture to embark m such an arduous undertaking In this they 
were right, for had they meddled m the business of the collec¬ 
tions, they would doubtl ess have had to encounter the greatest 
of difficulties The financial state of the countiy was any thing 
but satisfactory The land assessment returns were full of inac¬ 
curacies, and consequently no reliance could safely be placed on 
them They were designedly prepared for purposes of chicanery 
and corruption The revenues were collected by native agents 
whose sole aim was to over-reach the landlords, who in turn 
practised the utmost possible extortion on the cultivating ryots 
To remedy this state of thmgs, which was known to have 
been highly detrimental to the interests of the governors as well 
as of the governed, no possible amount of exertion was spared 
by Lord Clive and his associates After much deliberation it 
was thought* expedient not to wrest the collections from 
the hands of the native agents, but to place them under the 
control of civilian supervisors Accordingly in 1769, a body of 
young civilians was let looso upon these extensive domains with 
the express purpose of gathering information regarding the patri¬ 
archates of the ancient owners of landed tenures, the customs and 
usages which governed their inheritances, the nature and capabi¬ 
lities of the lands, and the like These European superintendents, 
who subsequently obtained the designation of collectors , were 
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particulaily instructed to exercise the strictest and most vigilant 
conti ol over the proceedings of the native agents An arrange¬ 
ment was made by whioh oveiy district of the Company’s Dewam 
jurisdiction was furnished with the civilian element, accompanied by 
a stafF of native officers, to act as controllers and guardian angels 
of the Company’s immense finances But this moasure, however, 
cautious and well devised it might have appeared at first sight, 
was ill suited to the requirements of the tune, and consequently 
the scheme instead of fulfilling the waim anticipations of Clivo 
and realizing tho sanguine hopes of tho llon’ble Court of Direc¬ 
tors who had furnished tho supervisors with volumes of instruc¬ 
tions, proved miserably aboitne and inefficacious, if not actual¬ 
ly a sham and a hoax 

But though tho Counoil in India and the Directors at homo 
were disappointed in their aim, they did not relinquish tho task 
in despair Actuated as they woro with truly benevolent feelings 
towards our countrymen, they renewed their attempts at lmpiove- 
ment with unremitting onoigy and application, and bent their 
head and heart towards the suppression of tyranny, rapine and 
corruption on tho part of the collectors, and mterestod themselves 
to an incredible degree in the development of the agricultural 
and commoioial resoul cos of their nowly acquired domams It is 
an ineontostible truth, that the Anglo-Indian rulers had all along 
fiom the day of the victory of Plassoy at heart the welfare 
of the native husbandmen, tho protootion of our saored rights 
and pnvilegos, and the advancement of the general seounty and 
prosperity of tho country—a fact which it would bo ungrateful 
for us to ignore * 

After much controversy and hot discussion, the East India 
Company determined to throw off the mask, and to put an end 
to tho double government whioh had hitherto existed m the 
country This was done immediately after the advent of Warren 
Hastings on our shores The new Governor, with all his foibles, 
was perhaps the fittest offioer for carrying out the sweeping mea¬ 
sures proposed by the Hon’ble Court of Directors His prede" 
cossors in office, Mr Yerelst and Mr Cartier, were apprehensive 
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of mtioducing any sort of change m the internal administra¬ 
tion They were fully convmcod of tho evils which wero ragmg 
withm the British Indian terntones, they felt more than once 
the necessity of a radical change m tho system of government* 
but they had not the pluck to rush into such a bold step Tho 
accomplishment of the administrative revolution was reserved for 
Hastings lie commenced his career by mtioducing preci¬ 
pitately radical changes m the Government Tho offieo of the 
Naib Dcwan was abolished on the 11th May 1772, and the 
East India Company tliencefoith assumed the charge ot the 
rovenue affairs Tho seat of government at the same time 
was removod from Morshedabod to Calcutta Hastings lost 
no time m organizing now civil and criminal couits through¬ 
out the length and breadth of tho Company’s domains, and busied 
himself m compiling a codo of law s for tbcir guidance, which was 
published before full six months had elapsed after his arrival in 
Bengal 

It must be remembered, however, that these changes were 
introduced at a time when thoro was an utter want of concord 
and unanimity m the Governor’s Council at Calcutta At no 
time in the history of British India was its government moie 
disgraced by intestine stufe than whon Hastings was Picsident of 
the Council The Governor General oncounteied the worst oppo¬ 
sition from Mi Francis and his other colloagues, and had to act 
smglo-handed in all his unpoitant undertakings Internal dis¬ 
cord of the worst type prevailed, and hardly a day passed witnout 
dissensions in the Indian Council The Court of Dnectors felt 
it then interest to uphold Hastings at this critical juncture m all 
his movements, but they were nevertheless as yet disinclined to 
adjudicate upon tho momentous question of right m the soil 

Shortly after the memorablo famine of 1770, when Bengal 
had hardly rocovoied from the terrible shock of tho calamity, the 
rulifig authorities contemplated a revenue bundbust for five years 
with the highest bidders, and on the 10th of April 1772 tho 
schemo was carried into effoot through tho agency of a class of 
native officers denominated aunuh, whose operations were enti- 
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cally and vigilantly supervised by a body of experienced civil 
servants of the Company Towards the end of 1776, that is, 
when the five years’ settlement was about to expire, Mr Ander¬ 
son, Mr Bogle and Mr Croftes were appointed superintendents, 
with special instructions to gather materials from every creek and 
comer of the country, for the purpose of enabling the Supreme 
Council to determine the nature of the revenue settlement which 
would be consistent with the policy of Government without at the 
same time entailing rum and misery on its subjects The commis¬ 
sion proved lamentably unsuccessful The five years’ jumma was 
found to have been a complete failure, inasmuch as the measure had 
entailed a heavy loss on the exchequer The remissions on the 
leases duung that period amounted to nearly 120 lakhs of Rupees 
This fact served to intimidate the government, and made it sweive 
from its original intention of making a moderately peimanent 
settlement of its revenues 

For some years subsequent!}, the Bengal government after 
much prevarication thought it expedient not to enter into any ar¬ 
rangement with the landed proprietors beyond the term of one year 
In 1781 the establishment of the Revenue Board was sanctioned, 
and Mr Shore, Mr Charters, Mr Anderson and Mr Croftes, 
were appointed its members All those gentlomen were officers 
of tried experience m the Company’s service, and were remaikable 
for their ability, energy and application to business Mr Shore, 
as head member of the newly constituted Board, became the re¬ 
cipient of all communications from the district collectors regarding 
the nature and capabilities of the soil, the classification of agricul¬ 
tural lands, the mode of tenure, the ownership of the soil, the 
rules of succession, and the like A hue and ory was raised in all 
the country round against the ticca pottah system The collec- 
tois m the mofussil were loud in their protests against the continu¬ 
ance of this objeotionable arrangement, and they unanimously re¬ 
commended the introduction of a bettor and a more permanent 
settlement of the lands in Bengal and lower Behar 

It was at this stage of proceedings that Lord Cornwallis was 
appointed Governor General of India He arrived in Bengal in 
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1786 Mr Shore was his companion on hoard the Snalloic , and 
had then and there acquainted him with abundant details regard¬ 
ing land assessment Histouans with one accord assert that 
through the instrumentality of Mr Shore, the new Governor 
General was induced to pi opose a decennial settlement with the 
landod proprietors After much hesitation and prolonged cavil, 
the settlement was announced in September 1780, and opoiations 
were commonced m December following with great energy 

Tho docenmal settlement, which was thus lutioduccd aftoi ma¬ 
ture deliberation and which m 1793 was decl ired permanent undei 
the sanction of the home autlionties, was m truth, the i et hit a , so to 
speak, of the permanent land settlement of Bongal Tho t>< ca leas 0 
system, winch had been hitherto m voguo was found to prove son- 
ously detrimental to tliemterests of the people, and thoHon’bloCouit 
of Directors thorefoio thought it advisable to older the discon¬ 
tinuance of the practice, and the introduction of a perpotual 
bimdbmt on such principles as would tend to promote the future 
prosperity of the country, the ease and comfort of all classes of 
people, and to ensure at tho same time the regular and punc¬ 
tual discharge of the Government revenues Fully convmced 
of the necessity of an anstrocracy, the Court of Directors 
sparod no pains to impiess on Lord Oornwilhs the advi¬ 
sability of giving preference, in all possible cases of settle¬ 
ment, to the old existing class of landed piopnetois of Bon¬ 
gal, Behar and Orissa The Governor General was stnctly enjoined 
to conclude the settlement of tho public revenues with the 
actual pt opt idot « of the soil, and with a view to enable the 
settlement ofltcers to ascertain that (lass of landlords, care was 
taken to embody m the original rules for forming a decennial 
settlement (passed for Bengal on the 18th September 1789) certain 
explanatory clauses to that effect 

That our rulers wore at the time anxious to make 
the" settlement with the bona fide zemindars, may be well un¬ 
derstood by glancing at the exceptional sections of Beg VIII 
of 1793 It is superfluous to say that the tenor of that regulation 
was throughout ostensibly favorable to the landowners The 

3 
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legislators were careful to make certain piovisions with the avowed 
object of protecting the interests even of the defaulting and ab¬ 
sent proprietors of land—nay, sundry clauses were inserted m the 
original rules providing for the allowance of malikana to such of 
the zemindars as would be dismolmed to enter into engage¬ 
ments with Government, and whose estates would consequently 
have to be settled temporarily with farmeis The amount 
of this malikana allowance was fixed at one-elevonth of the 
net profits after deducting the charges of collection At the 
same time, the sayer and other illegal imposts wero abolished, and 
the landed proprietors were strictly enjoined to enter into specific 
engagements with the rjots in respeot to the jimmah payable by 
them 

Among the numerous zealous advocates of the permanent 
settlement, Mr Thomas Law, the then Collector of Behar, ranked 
preeminent This gentleman seems to have set his head and 
heart on the collection of the neoessary statistical materials 
from eveiy part of the country His elaborate reports on the 
subject were hold m high esteem by Mr Shoie, who regarded 
his arguments as luoid, forcible and oonvmcing The sugges¬ 
tions of Mr Brook and other worthy officials of the time 
were no less important and interesting In short, the records 
touohmg the question of a mocurotep settlement soon swelled 
to prodigious volumes, and the recommendations of the Board of 
Revenue based on them tonded to a great extent to compass at 
no distant time a remarkable revolution in Bengal, Behar and 
Orissa 

So much by way of detail touching the Permanent Settle¬ 
ment It now remains for us to consider, how far the con¬ 
cession on the part of our rulers has proved beneficial to our 
countrymen Yiewing the question m all its bearings we 
look upon the measure as a compound of both good and 
evil It would be preposterous to deny that the old system of 
land settlement was ill suited to the requirements of our oountry, 
but at the same time we cannot ignore the fact that the Permanent 
Settlement m all its features was not such as could exactly meet 
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the then existing desideratum There is not a shadow of doubt, 
that fixity of rent with permanency of holdmg would unquestion¬ 
ably create a deep mteiest m land, and would induce zemindars to 
effect radical improvements by an outlay of their oapital suoh as the 
exoavation of tanks and oanals, the construction of roads, clearance 
of forests, and the like But let us now see how far the 
anticipations of Lord Cornwallis on this soore were fully realized 
Did the zemindars of the three provmoes, where this change m 
the revenue administration was introduced, invest their where¬ 
withal in the development of the agricultural resources of the 
country ? Certainly not And why ? Simply because the revenue 
scale was exorbitant, and the concomitant conditions were strin¬ 
gent m the extreme During the administration of the great 
Akbar, his renowned financier Baja Todar Mul had fixed the pub¬ 
lic revenue at one-sixth of the net produce of the soil Two cen¬ 
times lator, the sudder khazana was raised step by step to the 
maximum of ten-elevenths of the gross yield of land after 
deducting the exponses of collection This of itself was a burden 
too heavy to be borne, and consequently this exorbitant demand 
deterred many a provident landlord from entering into engage¬ 
ments with Government The records of the time will shew that 
a significant number of actual proprietors of the soil relinquished 
their tenures and rested content with a simple malikana allowance 
bestowed on them Now, as we have stated above, this malikana 
was a pittance Common sense will tell us that the zemindars of 
those days would never have abandoned their lands if, after making 
due allowance for all possible contingencies, they could calculate 
upon a pretty*fair moome for their trouble and responsibility 
But irrespective of this exorbitancy in the revenue itself, 
there were many other conditions which contributed no loss to 
the rum and impoverishment of the ancient aristocraoy of our 
country For the purpose of illustration we would quote a 
passage from Beg I of 1793 It is announced m that Begulation 
that the Governor General further expects that the zemindars 
“ will regularly discharge the revenue in all seasons, and he 
accordingly notifies to them that m future no claims or apph- 
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cation for suspensions or remissions, on account of di ought, in¬ 
undation or other calamity of season, will be attended to, but that 
in the event of anj> zemindar, independent talookdar or other 
actual proprietor of land, with or on behalf of whom a settlement 
has been or may be concluded, or his or her heirs or successors, 
failing m the punctual discharge of the public revenuo which has 
been or may be assessed upon their lands under the above men¬ 
tioned Regulations, a sale of the whole of the lands of the de¬ 
faulter, or such portion of them as may bo sufficient to make good 
the arrear, will positively and invariably take placo ” Can any 
man deny that those conditions wero hard and stringent m 
the extieme ? Wero not the zemindars driven to the painful 
necessity of repeatedly contraotmg heavy debts by the mort¬ 
gage of their talooks and the pledge ol their jewellery for the 
purpose of meeting the publio demand ? It is true that the sale 
of the lands of the defaulting zennndais was not insisted upon 
at the beginning m conformity with the letter of law, but that 
circumstance did not m the least redeem tho severity of the case, 
inasmuch as the prousions of Reg IV of 1793, which em¬ 
powered collectors to imprison defaulters summarily, proved a more 
dreadful bugbear To avoid the disgrace and ignominy of being 
diagged to goal, many a landed propnetor left no stone un¬ 
turned to furnish himself with the promised revenue by 
means howevei harassing and disgraceful Thus they often impli¬ 
cated themselves m tho greatest difficulties, and brought lamentable 
calamity upon their families—a fact which can hardly be suffici¬ 
ently doplored 

We assert without fear of being contradicted that the 
regulations touching the Permanent Settlement, though ap¬ 
parently complete, wore to a oertam extent radically imperfect 
For instance, the zemindars were bound to bo punctual in 
the payment of their monthly lists on pain of being deprived 
of their talooks, wheieas no provision was made in the Re¬ 
gulations to enable them in turn to realize their rents from their 
tenants oxcept after the expiration of the financial joai Then 
agam, the settlement was deolared permanent, contingent upon 
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the punotual discharge of the Government demand, hut the landed 
proprietors were prohibited from entering into engagements with 
their under-tenants beyond the term of their own leases This 
was rectified to a certain extent by Eeg XLIV of 1793 which 
restricted the term of such engagement to ten years at the most, 
and at the same time imposod the strmgent condition that m the 
event of a public sale for arrears of revenue, all such engagements 
and under-leases would stand cancelled from the date of sale 
Subsequently a further amendment was effected by Eeg Y of 
1812, which authorized zemindars to disposo of their talooks in per¬ 
petuity as absolute proprietors Shortly afterwards, Eeg XVIII 
of that year empowerd landowners to grant talooks and other 
leases of their lands, and to fix the rents ol the sub-tenures at their 
discietion, subject only to the condition of such engagements 
being cancelled on the sale of the parent estate for arrears of 
revenuo Thus it is cloar, that, in spite of the inexhaustible 
array of arguments pi o and con touching tho question of Perma¬ 
nent Settlement which was produced by the ablest statesmen of 
the last century, material fallacies had crept into the system which 
had to be expunged by progressive legislation There is still 
room for furthei comment on this subject, but the task may 
well be reserved for future legislators We conclude for the 
present by making one simple observation, which is this, that the 
high rate of assessment permanently entailed upon the land¬ 
holders of our country is a chronic disease for which it would be 
idle for us to look for a remedy 

Crinis 


THE FOETS OF PAEIS 

FROM HIE FRENCH OF VICTOR HUGOS RECENT WORK 

U Amide Terrible 

They are the watoh-dogs, terrible, superb, 

Enormous, faithfully that Pans guard 
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As at each moment we could be surprised, 

As a wild horde is there, as ambush vile 
Creeps sometimes even to the city walls, 

Nineteen m number, scattered on the mounts 

They watoh,-unquiet, menacing, sublime, 

Over dark spaces limitless, at eve, 

And as the night advances, warn, inform 
And one another aid, far stretching out 
Their necks of bronze around the wall immense 
They rest awake, while peacefully wo sleep, 

And in thoir hoarse lungs latent thunders growl 
Low premonitions Sometimes, from the hills 
Sharply and suddenly bestrewed with stars, 

A lightning darts athwart the sombre night 
Over the valleys , then the heavy veil 
Of twilight thick, or utter darkness, falls 
Upon us, masking in its silence deep 
A treacherous snare, and in its peace, a camp , 
Like a huge crawling serpent round us winds 
The enemy and enlaces us m coils 
Inveterate, interminable, but m vain 
At a respeotful distance keep the forts 
A multitude, a populace of monstrous guns, 

That, in the far horizon, wolflike prowl 
Bivouac, and tomb, and prison, Pans now is all 
Upright and straight before the universe 
That has become a solitude, she stands 
A sentinel, and surprised with weariness * 

From over-watohmg, slumbers all is still 
Men, women, children, sobs passionate, bursts 
Of tnumphal laughter, cars, footsteps, quays, 
Squares, crossways, and the nver’s sandy banks, 

The thousand roofs whenoe issue murmurs low, 

The murmurs of our dreams, the hope that says 
I trust and I believe, the hunger, that, I die, 

The dark despair that knows not what it says, 
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All, all keep silence 0 thou mighty crowd f 
O noises indistmot and vague T 0 sleep 
Of all a world 1 And 0 great glorious dreams 
Unfathomable, — that ever one and all 
Mock our frail wisdom, now are ye submerged 
In one vast ocean of oblivion deep — 

But they—are there, formidable and grand, 
Eternally on watch 

On a sudden spring 

The people, startled, breathless, doleful, awed, 
And bend to listen What is it they hear P 
A subterraneous roar,—a voice profound 
As from a mountain’s bowels All the town 
Listens intent, and all the country round 
Awakes,—and hark f to the first rumbling sound 
Succeeds a second, hollow, sullen, fierce, 

And in the darkness other noises crash 
And echo follows echo flying far f 
A hundred voices terrible through night 
Rolling, reverberating, and dying off* 

It is the forts It is that they have seen 
In depths profound of spaces vast and dim 
The sinister cannon-waggons darkly grouped , 

It is that they the outlines have surprised 
Of cannons ranged , it is that m some wood 
From whence the owl has fled on hurried wings, 
Beside a field, they faintly have descried 
The blac$* swarm of battalions on the march, 

With bayonet gleams, like points of silver sharp 
Commingled, it is that m thickets dense 
They have found out the flash of traitorous eyes 
Or tread of stealthy steps 

How grand they are, 

These great watch-dogs, that in the darkness bay ’ 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF MY SCHOOL-DAYS 
By An Old Bengali Boy 
CHAPTER XVIII 
SUNDAY LECTURES 

As the chief object of the General Assembly’s Institution 
was to convert the students to Christianity, the course of studies 
pursued in it was thoioughly saturated with the spirit of that 
religion from the lowest to the highest class The very first pri¬ 
mer that was put into the hands of a boy learning tho English 
alphabet, contamed somo of the facts and doctrines of the Chris¬ 
tian religion , and the course of studies was so regulated that his 
knowledge of Christianity increased m the same ratio with his 
knowledge of English, and it thus happened that the Hindu stu¬ 
dents of the fourth year College class of tho General Assembly’s 
Institution had often as systematic a knowledge of Christian 
theology as some curates m the country parishes of England 
This was the case before the establishment of the Calcutta Uni¬ 
versity, which institution, it must be confessed, has greatly affeot- 
ed all missionary colleges As missionaries prepaie their students 
for the degrees of the Univeisity, they are obliged to adopt the 
curriculum of studies prescribed by that learned body, they have, 
theiefore, at present less time for the Chustian and theological 
training of their pupils than before The state of things was 
different, however, m the prse-Umversity days of which I am 
speaking at present The students were m those d°ya thoroughly 
grounded in a couise of Natural Theology, a oourse on the Evi¬ 
dences of Christianity, a course of Systematic Theology, a short 
oourse of Ecclesiastical History, besides a course of Lectures on 
the whole of the Holy Scriptures from the book of Genesis to the 
book of Revelation In addition to these Christian appliances m 
the class-room, publio Lectures were delivered by the Professors 
to the students on Sunday evenings Of those Lectures I pur¬ 
pose to speak in this chapter 
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Befoie the Loctuie-ioom, piopeily so rilled, which Mas on the 
southern side of the Institution,—-I letci of couiseto the building 
it Cornwallis Square—\\ is fitted up with a gilleiy, the Sunday 
Lee hue's wuo deliveied m the loom which occupies the noitli- 
castein coinoi of the house On week-dajs the room was 
used as a class-ioom, and on Sundays it was comeitcd into a 
Chuith Theic was on the uoith side a modest pulpit, m fiont 
of which time were lows ot honchos toi the audience As the 
Leetui es weic delnoied at night, the 100 m was lighted hy means 
of w ill-sliules In the cold setson the Lectuies commenced at 
six o’clock, iiul dining tin lest ol the ) cai it soien No psalms 
oilmans j The seiuro commenced with leading a 

clnptci of tlu Bible , piajcr followed , the scimon oi the addicss, 
which listed at least one hom, came next, and the seiuce closed 
with another pi a) er As the object ot these Lectures w r as to 
enfoice the lessons imputed in the class-room during the wcek- 
dijs, the congiegation was composed chiefly of the students of 
the College class, the public, howeier, was not excluded, and il- 
most cicry Hundiy ecemng a good numbei of outsideis was 
piescnt At the close of the semce, the Lectuioi often asked the 
audience whethei they had iny remaiks to make on the subject 
Li ought hefoie them The students seldom made any i cm arks, 
hut some of the outside public not uiifiequentlj biought objections 
against the doctimes preached , and when this was done, the dis¬ 
cussion lasted ono horn md sometimes two horns 

These Sunday Lectuies were begun, I think, m the jeai 1838 
when Di Duff was away m Scotland, and shortly aftei the aui- 
i il m the country of the Itoi John Macdouald who has since 
gone to Ins lewaid The Lectuies cieatod a good do il of mtuesfc 
both among the students and the outside public fiom tbo day of 
then institution , but the interest was gicatly euhanced aftei Dr 
Duff’s letuin fiom Scotland, as a great many outsideis weio at¬ 
tracted to the Lecture-ioom by the eloquence of that great mis¬ 
sionary And in tiuth that little loom in the noith-eastorn corner 
of the Cfenei il Assembly’s Institution at Ooiiyvallis Squaie wit¬ 
nessed the delneiy of moic ebquont sermons and moie poweiful 
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preaolung than could be heard in those days, I do not hesitate to 
say, m any Church or cathedral m all India There was Dr Duff 
with his impassioned preaching, presenting Christian truth both 
in its philosophical and in its practical aspect, and enforcing the 
truth home to tho heart and to the conscience m tones of thunder 
There was Dr Mackay with his “still small voice,” full of pathos 
and reverence, setting forth m eloquent and graceful English tho 
nehes of divine truth There w as Dr Ewart, perhaps not so 
gifted as the otliei two, but more affectionate in his mode of pre¬ 
senting truth, dwelling chiefly on the evidences of the Christian 
religion, and endoavourmg most patiently and sympathizmgly to 
commend that religion to the understandings of his hearers There 
was John Macdonald, with his mmisteiial expenence acquired m 
London, unfolding tho treasures of divine grace, of which he 
never tired to speak, in a stream of simple and impressive eloquence 
And, last not loast, there was Di Thomas Smith, poweiful m ex¬ 
hortation, and fervid m his appeals to awaken the heait and to 
quicken the conscience When it is lemembeied that one or other 
of those men, mighty in the Scuptures and eloquent in expound¬ 
ing them, preached fiom Sunday to Sunday, I shall not be sus¬ 
pected of exaggeration when I say that theie was m thoso days 
bettei preaching, in tho little room of the General Assembly’s 
Institution, than perhaps m any ecclesiastical edifice in India 
All the missionanes pieachcd extemporaneously, with the excep¬ 
tion of Dr Mackay who always lead carefully written sermons 
Duimg tho time I attended these Lectures, tho discussions 
at the close of the seimon wore generally led off hy an old Brah¬ 
man a disciple of the late Raja Ram Mohan Raya lie waB 
about fifty years old, short in stature and thickset, with a pan of 
gingulaily blight eyes which gleamed with intelligence He 
spoke English with wondeiful lapidity though not accurately 
He had evidently studied tho whole of the Bible, was thoroughly 
•versed m the Hindu Sadias in which he had no faith, and was not 
unacquainted with the Koran Ho had, like Ins master Ram 
Mohan Raya, gre^t reveience for Christ whom he repiesented to 
have been a poifcct, ideal man, and was more a Unitarian than a 
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Biahmo of ilio present day,—indeed Ins religious opinions coin¬ 
cided with those of Dr Chanmng of America, of ’whose writings 
he was a diligent reader Almost every Sunday evening at the 
close of the Lecture he brought some objection or other against 
the doctrine preached On one occasion, I remember, the discus¬ 
sion between this champion of Umtaiianism and Dr Duff lasted 
till 11 o’clock at night—tho lattei meeting with his usual felicity 
the thousand and one objections ingeniously and aeutely brought 
forward by tho former But the most interesting and sometimes 
the most imusmg discussions wore the passages at-arms between 
this redoubtablo logician and tho Rev John Macdonald Pos¬ 
sessed ol a oloai and cool biain, of the easiest temper in tho world, 
and of consideiable humour, Mi Macdonald united gieat logical 
powci to the patience of a Job He also ovidently believed that 
udiculo is sometimes the test of truth , and not unfiequently there 
was a good deal of laughter amongst the audionce at the expense 
of tho champion of infidelity In justice to Mi Macdonald, 
however, I should remaik, that no minister m the pulpit was more 
solemn than he , it was only m the discussions which followed the 
sermon that he indulged m a little ploasautiy m order, I suppose, 
to complete the defeat of his theological opponent 

Of these Lectures 1 was a most regular listener I seldom 
missed any of them unless severe indisposition kept mo confined 
to my house If I am asked, what led me to attend these Lec¬ 
tures so regularly, I do not know that I oan give a satisfactory 
answer Though I was at that time of an enqumng disposition^ 
I can hardly say that the pure spirit of religious enquiry impelled 
mo to attend fchoso Leetui es Was it then the simple desire of hear¬ 
ing eloquent discourses—and I have always agreed with Milton 
who saj s that “ song charms the sense but eloquence the soul 
No, not that either, for religion had some thing to do with my 
attendance, though not exclusi\ely Was it then the desire of 
spending an evening agreeably 9 Well, that might have been 
one of my objects, but not the only or even the chief one What¬ 
ever tho reason was, I always attended the Lectures, because I 
found they did my heait good and improved my intellect 
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TIio Lf'ciuios used to begin eitliei it 0 01 7 o’clock in tlio 
evening of eveiy Sunday, but I used to go to tlie Institution 
usually about 2 oi 3 o’clock m the afternoon The intervening 
horns I spent with the con\erts who, few in numbei, resided m 
the house of the supoiintending missionary on the premises of 
the Institution With two of the convoits since dead, Mahendia 
Lai Basak andKulas Chandia Mukeijea, I was intimate In 
the coiuse of the^e Recollections I shall havo poihaps occasion 
to speak at length of these fiionds,but now that I have mentioned 
their names I cannot lefiain fiom saying a word about them 
Mahendia was decidodly the most intolleitual Bengali that I havo 
ever seen Whatever subject be applied his mind to, he mastered 
lie was gieat in hleratuie, great m. mathematics, gieat in meta¬ 
physics When the Ilon’blc Mi Amos, the legal membci of the 
Governor-Gen rial’s Council, offered a Tnzo foi the best knowledge 
of mathematics to be competed for by the students of all the 
schools and Colleges of Calcutta, Mahendia earned it off Wheu 
Di Duff was delivering a couise of Lcctuies on metaphysics 
which cieated no little public inteiest, Mahendia sent anony¬ 
mous letteis to the Lecturei in which ho comb itted some of his 
views with an acuteness and ingenuity charaetciestic only of a 
highly philosophical mind Mahondra was in tiutli, in the high¬ 
est sonce of the word, an ongmal thinker Indeed, he was the 
only poison I have seen m my life—and it has been piotty long 
now—who deserves the name of a man of genius If he had not 
been prematuiely cut off, he would doubtless have been one of 
India’s greatest sons The otliei con vox t, Koilas Chandia Mu- 
keijea, had none of the intellectual greatness of ms comrade— 
indeed his talents weie veiy humble But he was morally groat, 
he was the most loveable of human bemgs lie was the meek 
est, gentlest, most unasummg, most affectionate of men I never 
saw him but I thought that I saw befoie me a perfect Nathanael 
“ in whom there was no guile” They were both prematui ely 
cut off They were pleasant m their lives, and m then death 
they were not divided, foi they both went to then reward with¬ 
in a few weeks of each other Their life hero below was short 
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l)ut sweet Such were the two fi lends in whoso company I spent 
the Sunday afternoons Kailas was not all tho time with us , 
but Muhenclia and I sat togothei fiom 2 oi 3 to 6 oi 7 o’clock m 
the evening, talking and re idmg to each other I w as geneially 
tho reader, and Mahendra listenei And there he sat iu a corner of 
the loom for horns with his eves shut, rnd Ins mind completely 
ahisoihed If he failed to cateli tho sense of passage lead, ho 
would call out—“ Biothei, lead that passage ovei again ” We 
lead of couiso lcligious hooks, as Mahendia hung a Chnstian and 
a Piesby tenan would not le id any thing else on Sundry s Tn tins 
Wft’y, he and I went thiongh the Pmadisc Loit, the Pm rub sc Pc- 
qaincd , Young’s Ifiqht Thoughts , Pollock’s Com sc of time, Giahamo's 
Snhhuthy and sovoral Yoluines of seimons by distinguished 
English and Scotch divines Oui leadings w r eie interrupted only 
by tho sound of the bell announcing tlio commencement of the 
Lectmo AVhen the Lecture and the discussions weio ov ei, I 
returned home 

A\ Oil) Bi nc \it Ben 
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What 9 * A Dmv begat a Phaiii id as Nirivoo begat 
Cim icivoo 9 Sun-beams out of cucumbers i* rooli f The other 
day while enjojmg a constitutional my eyes accidentally fell 
on a slendei figuie, jet-blaek The gloss of the Hottentot com¬ 
plexion was supplemented by an alpaca shooting coat of cut 
a la mode , buttoned at the top presumably to allow ample 
scope for due ventilation to the gaimont underneath of the 
same hue, slightly subdued by the unstinted powdei of the 
municipal hoolcc It would bo sinning, beyond all hopes of redemp 
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tion, against tlio spmt of the ago, to suppose that the pmk of 
fashion went about, like tho goat m tho fable, without a boaid 
But no oasis was visiblo in the Sahara extending from a fraction 
below the waist up to the grisly porcupine quills that thatched 
the warehouse of the University lumbers Small wonder after all 
Eor whoever discovoied kiss-marks on a lopious cheek Tho 
Cimmerian scone was occasionally diversified when, m the course 
of his audiblo soliloquy, the heio mocked himself by tho display 
of two sets of ruby teeth at an Euclidful of angles to one 
another Sir 1 your “ pcaily teeth ” aie my eye-sore 1 hate 
everything white from “ white Devils ” to “ white Ladies ” The 
ugly amalgam has not a diop of poetiy m it But foi the sable 
curtain of tho night, that so charitably screens our nocturnal 
pecadilloes fiom the impudent glare of public gaze, gallantries 
would have been unhoard of m Police couits, and their worships, 
honorary and stipendiary, would have been compelled to revert* 
Cmcmatus-fashion, to their cornfields again Besides, red conti asts 
beautifully with black, and nothing is good or bad but conti ast 
makes it so The dramatist’s dictum “ Rule a wife and have 
a wife ” becomes an exquisite piece of satire on the wifo-woislup 
of England, and Mormon polygamy develops itself into a capital 
gamo of Tit-for-Tat viewed from the stand point of tho Vati¬ 
can Vermilion teeth with Day-Martm surroundings have al- 
waj s been irresistible, as is sufficiently evidenced by the tent 
udi mi stiategy of tho Othello of Mathura Sixtcon hundied live 
Bweet hearts m the seraglio is what Kalif Ilarunulruschid himself 
could not sport at a time The very atmosphere of the place is sur¬ 
charged with the amoious contagion, and few—very &w of ordinary 
mortals can undertake a pilgrimage to that Lebanon in the company 
of widowed relatives joung or old, the degree of consanguinity 
was never a consideration in that holy land, without perplexing 
Malthus with plethoras femalo flesh is heir to I will not venturo 
to chronicle the oonquests of my fnend m this particular line, 
but thus much my vocation compels me to record, that, in point 
of redness of teoth or of blackness of complexion, he yielded to 
no man of any ago histone orprehistouc Nay more, he had the 
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advantage of sundry adjuncts, such as striped Caslimeio trousers 
and Japan leathei boots, nevei dreamt of by the philosophy of the 
gay Lothario of the N W Provinces Then the stmt * Genuine 
Anglo-Saxon Btrut ? Well f I fell a musing, In how many ge¬ 
nerations, I ashed myself, would this youth attain the full point 
of his ambition, and be canonized with the saints of Grub Stieet ? 
One single generation I thought would be quite sufficient for the 
purpose, considering the amount of devotion in the glorious cause 
Un him whispered Puck over my shoulders “ Two generations” ? 
“ Un hum ” rejoined Puck “ Thiee ” f The same “ Tin hum ” 
Irate I thundoied forth “ thirty times thiee ” p With provoking 
placidity Puck leplied “Never ” * 

“Vulgarity of mannei,” says a distinguished wntci, ‘is often 
exhibited in its most offensive form by persons originally of 
humble birth and bleeding, who have risen to wealth by the force 
of fortuitous circumstances ” Yes , once a Jacobin, a Jacobin for 
over Vulgarity, like the poison of Yankee importation, is trans¬ 
mitted fiom generation to generation in spite of cyclopedias of 
legal enactments You can no more arrest its progiess than 
you can wash an Etlnop white Thiough Pomatum or Bear’s 
grease, through Veibena or Eau de cologne, thiough cotton or 
flaxen, through woolon 01 silken stuff, the paivenu crops up 
nohm totem , and betrays the paupered pedigreo No skill m 
tailoimg or jewelenng will effice the biand or mteiiupt the 
infinite series of blunders that the Avatar is destined to per¬ 
petrate during his brief carocr Put the wrong man m the 
wiong place, and the whole batch of angels go a mourning—not 
the mock market place, mourning of Dick Wildgoose’s brothers, 
weeping m one eye and lejoicmg m another, at the prospect of 
the old muck-worm’s kicking the bucket, but the real mourning 
of Congievo’s “ Bude ” weeping out hei very soul foi the objeot 
of .her affection Gay Antony at the head of an army but heaps 
disgrace on the Roman eagle, and proud Atticus m the sonate is 
three times in labor, but brings forth nothing—no, not even a 
mouse f So the hero of the humble pie, cajoled to the higher plat¬ 
form, makes a fool of himself A boor to his very backbone, he is 
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it daggeis diawn w itli Oi ice, and, as foi Tiste, lie got himself 
dnoiced horn her the moment she chopped down on Dai win’s 
13 ini in Tit e By some aused fatality the pool follow is wiong 
in eici j thing In sijs oi does He isneiei aptopo<t hut e\ a 
mafnpt ojtos in tllmiftois He jabbeis pierisel> when ho should 
hold Ins tongue, lit iambles when he should confinelinnsf 11 within 
his mosquito fi ime In souetj he is moie shj tlun a new limed 
hotui in Mitliooiba/ai sheet, in domestic ciicles ho is moie obs- 
tiepeious thanFalstiff, that impcisonition of bombast Ho (tinges 
when ho should commind, and would tun show ‘ spmt ” 
whcio it is Ins bouiulcn duty to obey “ Spmf,” is the rage of 
Fluulvo-jism M isfr i Snob is nothing if not ‘ spmt ’ both litaally 
and metaphoiually (Joiulcsy to ryighhoms is tnfta ilnj Dead 
drunk with the equility ileohol of tho cliv, he elbows men, women 
and clnldien in i 1 ishum th it does immense ciedit to the TTmiei- 
sity of Impeltiucncc in which he was giaduited He is in in ctoi- 
nal fidget, not knowing whit to do with hnnselt His new fl<dged 
gentility sits iwkwnid on him He is a beggai put on hoibobick 
i ist dmmg to thode\il lie is a topei picked up m the streets to 
contnbute ninth foi the inmates ot a lordly mansion Housed 
fiom his ti mce ho sits in state, and muses 

‘ AYh it T would j ou m ike me mid 9 Am not I Christopher 
81}, old Sly s soil of Biutoii-heitli, by buth a pedlu, by edu- 
cition a caid-mokei, b} ti msmutation a b( u hold, and now by 
piesent piohssion i tiuku 9 Ask Marian Huket, tho fit able wife 
of Wincot, if si io knew me not, if she say 1 am not fouiteen 
pence on the scoio foi sheei ale, seoie me up tor the 1} ingest 
knave m Chiistcndom ’ 

In good old tunes when Gfeorgc III was kmg, } ouths of bul- 
liant puts were selected, not by your open competition system 
afioiding Tigiag Bobtail endless loopholes thiough winch to 
uoep into stite ofho< s of bust and emolument, foi cuicituimg 
justice and equitj, and dumfoundeiing common sense by untcii ihlo 
clunis to rights ind pmileges, winch, mteipietid aught, ue no¬ 
thing moie oi less thin geneious concessions on the put of plu- 
1 mtluopists, who cm at any time ship the cawing blood of then 
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borrowed feathers and reduce jaokdaws to jackdaws again Nor 
indeed by “ my dearmg ” recommendations from fattened 
blockheads, who, after having garnered in their own nefarious 
harvest, would fain help shoals of nephews to the like, by delug¬ 
ing all departments of the publio service with nincompoops 
unfit to handle a hoe or a hatchet No , they wore selected 
after testing their thorough competency to tako charge of the 
buckler of the olnvulrous knight, and became, by courtesy, ex 
officio Gentlemen or Esquires Oh f sa\ e us from tho locust 
plague of hybrid Esquires of these degenerate di^s, who, like 
the Sircai $ of yore, transformed, or deformed lather, into Baboo *., 
infest our land, “ thick as autumnal leaves that strow the brooks 
m Yallombrosa Dear me ? Theie is no stepping out of one’s 
threshold without stumbling on huge carcasses of Esquires, white 
black and blue, some half seas, some whole seas over, listening to 
canine curtain lectures with more sincere devotion than was ever 
listened to a sermon of a Bishop in the Cathedral This is all Mr 
Hogg’s doing I cannot find language adequate to expross my 
indignation against him and his dummies, foi having, with malice 
prepense, by an empty show of drainage deprived these gentle¬ 
men of their old rendezvous, where they used, from time imme 
moual, to spond their nights without tho necessity of weighing 
the specifio gravity of every passer-by f What bloated elevo of 
our Colleges will have the audacity to deny that tho dit< her, in 
more sensos than one, is an exact picture of his own, the scene 
perhaps slightly shifted It is quite immaterial whether the coma 
is reached in this street or that street Time enough for such 
minor consultations when tho gentleman is being domesmensed 
But after all, your man of extra pegs is more gentlemanly, so to 
speak, than tho othei drunkard, tho hypocritical Biddle who is to 
be understood only by logical contradictories His “j es” is “no’> 
and vice vet sa It is safer far to sport with living diagons than 
to*rely on his smiles His milk-and-honey is gall deodorised 
Breathes there a mortal who will submit his thoughts to a chemi¬ 
cal analysis ? Will the base elements bear a closer inspection P 
Supposing steam or electricity were to throw open a communica- 

6 
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tion with your neighbour’s heart, what dolorous regions of jealousy 
and haired, of lust and av arice, will you be landed on at the ter¬ 
minus, after having passed the fasomating atmosphero of the face f 
Foitunato indeed that high Heaven has buned this aotive Heela- 
deep beneath opaque strata which defy the optic glass of the Tus¬ 
can aitist, or else eveiy gentleman of yours would have boon com¬ 
pelled to fling social science to the dogs, and to betake himself to 
some obscure corner in poiai cuclos foi hiding the ever vomitiod lava 
from the curious ken of Ins nearest kith 

The clock strikes five The weather m the Bay is uncom¬ 
monly fail for February The P & 0 Steamer Faith makes 
eight knots an hour All the passongors aie on the deck to 
take leave of the gorgeous setting sun of Bengal Joy is de¬ 
picted on every face in anticipation of the happy reunions m 
the sea-girt isle Oui omnipotent Registrar of the Board* 
who, to husband his fui lough, has diudgod at the desk day 
and night for seveial consecutive yeais, deaf to the calls of 
pleasure, and to the solemn toll of tho chuich bell mvitmg 
sinners to divine woislup on tho day of universal rest, relaxes 
Ins stem reserve of office, and freely joins the small talk a- 
round, about absent fathers and mothers, about absent wives and 
childien, about absent Betsey, the haberdasher’s daughter, for 
whose lily hand master Petei Penniless has rusticated in Ting 
Ling faotoiy at the furthermost point of Limbo, tho filthy 
abode of the odds and ends of humanity Amidst this muth 
and glee who bo that, retned from the lest of the company, 
absorbed m deep meditation f Why it is Seigeant Lollard, tho 
verv prop and pillar of Protestant n issions throughout the world 
In season and out of season has Sergeant Lollard promoted, by 
purse and persuasion, the propagation of the gospel m India, 
which he now leaves to weep over the wiongs of the oppressed 
Hindu, biutally robbed, bj a Christian Government, of tho lux¬ 
ury of ro istmg both the parents together, hi dead downright, 
bht as alive as a nine lived cat Side by side stands the apostle of 
S nutation During a long careei of masteily inactivity ho has 
invariably prefened, like the starved bull of the milk man, a 
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crouching to a lunnmg match, keeping the myimidons of the 
skinning ghat off only by periodical bellows against tonios and 
febrifuges and other indigenous vegetable productions of the 
countiy His diseased optics, accustomed to naked chalky cliffs, 
would not bo reconciled to the velvet veiduro of tho meadow, that 
r eho\ed the aching ejes ot the labouier woikmg in tho field 
undei the glare of a noon-day sun E\ery tuft of glass is io- 
poried as a centre of foimidable epidemics, and is swept off accor¬ 
dingly Nor is this the only boon for which the late-paymg 
ryot is 1m. holden to the local corporation Other scares as rational 
denude the land ot innocuous plants whoso flowers and fimts> 
leaves and loots, supplied dishes multiform to the lmpovonshed 
peas anti) , while the paraslieal In ha of Kooshica, and fibious third 
class Bet f of Municipal butchers aie authoritatively certified 
“ wholesome food,” care being of course taken beforehand, that 
the abominations he kept at a mile’s distance from the princely 
mansion of the functionary in question So that Mn Ilooc-msi 
Bjlssington may swallow factory maunds of tho delicacies if he 
likes, but not a homooopathio globule is to go down tho gullet ot 
waxen Kue, who cannot verily stomach the stuff Thcic is 
perhaps little in the proposition to staitlo the public after all 
The subject and the piedieato remain untouched, it is tho copula 
only that undergoes a slight change What is sauce for gander 
ts not sauoe for goose 

Lo f on the stage the knight of La Mancha f 
“ Upon whose brow shame is ashamed to sit, 

For it is a throne, where honor may be crowned 

Sdle monarch of the universal earth ” 

In sober earnest the hero belabors caitiffs of high and low 
degree, lesohed to banish oppression from the face of the globe, 
or to pensh m the attempt No miscreant from pole to polo es¬ 
capes his Argus eye or his retributive justice He is the sworn 
champion of the weak of all creeds and oolors He cannot breath© 
the air tainted with human woe Violenoe is bis aversion Honor 
bis motto For honor he bears to live or dares to die Grentle 
reader ’ Did you in your life time ever play the “Peeping Tom ” 
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At any rate do it once for the nonoe, and peep through the key¬ 
hole of this oompartment What would your eyes behold hut the 
identical “Redresser of Wrongs” fast burying his lexicon of valor 
and honor m his pocket, and sooth to say f in the furor of the 
process mistaking, for his own, the petticoat pocket of a protected 
sister of his own faith and country T These are your gentlemen l 
Is dissimulation fraud or hypocrisy compatible with gentility P 
“Should \ico expect to ’scape rebuke 
Because its owner is a duke ” 


ARIANS’ ORIGINAL SETTLEMENT 
By the Rev K M Banerjea 


[We are enabled through the kindness of the Rev K M Banerjea to pre¬ 
sent to our readers the following extract from his work, the Arian Witness, 
which is in the press and will be shortly published Editor ] 

In dealing with the foreign evidence, hearing on the question 
of the primitive settlement of the Anans, one great difficulty 
consists in our own misfortune We are unable to concur m the 
opinion, maintained by many eminent scholars, that the ougmal 
Anan home was on the slopes of the Hindu Kush We shalj 
therefore first state the exact question at issue We seem to b e 
all agreed that the ancestors of the Brahmins came to India from 
beyond the Indus, that whon they came they were themselves 
strangers to India, and India was a strange soil *to them, that 
whether they camo as conquerors, adventurers, or fugitives, the 
aboriginal inhabitants showed them no hospitality, nor allowed 
them to settle m the country without a struggle Thus far we 
Beem to be agreed And as far as our own domestic interests ore 
ooneemed, one mam point is concurred in with the unanimous con¬ 
sent of scholars, and without any perceptible dissentient voice 
from the representatives of Brahmimsm The position thus gam¬ 
ed by the friends of Progress is itself of vast importance The 
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great bulwark of Brabmimsm is yielded without a struggle For 
after this concession, those who have raised an enormous structure 
of Caste, on tho system, introduced by the Aiian immigrants, can 
no longer hold Auavarta to be the original settlement of the Ana 
() race, nor the ancestors of Brahmins, either, to have been 
“autochthones” of Indian soil They must, for consistency's 
soke, abandon their supei structure For, the maintenance of the 
Brahmmical system would compel them to hold that At lavarta 
was the pnmitive home of the Anans Without such a historical 
finding, Brahmmism cannot stand, except as a spectaole of con¬ 
tempt and derision, a huge fabno founded on an admittedly ex¬ 
ploded myth If the ancestors of the Brahmans were themselves 
emigrants from an outlandish soil, “the earthly gods” of India 
must be proved to be descendants of a Mlecha race And then 
the boast of a Brahmmical pedigree, co-eval with the creatidn of 
gods and the heavenly bodies, mountains and mers, must vanish, 
Such pretensions cannot be consistent with the fact of the Anon 
emigration from the other side of the Indus 

But so strong is the evidence of Comparative Philology, and 
so numerous are the admissions and allusions in the Vedas them¬ 
selves, that no one, lay mg any olaims to the position of an edu¬ 
cated man, can dare to deny the fact of the Arian immigration^ 
Even vernacular manuals, composed hy authors who are striot 
observers of the caste system, inculcate that fact as a lesson of 
undoubted history 

Our difficulties commence from this point After tracking 
the migratory path of the Anans to the other side of tho Indus^ 
many are inclined to look toward the slopes of the Hindu Kush 
as the quarter whence they had come But as that mountain 
range continues to the Caspian gates, it is difficult to say what, in 
their opinion, are the limits of the Hindu Kush We cannot 
derive from their theory any definite idea of the actual locality of 
the Anans’ primitive home 

But, however appalling a position of antagonism to Boholaw 
of high reputation must confessedly he, we cannot at once aban¬ 
don the chain of argument followed in the last chapter, and based, 
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if we may venture to say so, on ludisputablo facts The testimony 
of the Rig Veda, confirmed by the Zend Avesta and the Cunei¬ 
form Inscriptions, has biought us within Assyrian temtoiy m our 
course We have found Indra and Brihaspati fighting against 
“ the lofty citadel of Bel,” across the “ great uver ” Euphrates 
We have found Twastn fabricating weapons for Indra in his con¬ 
flict with Vntia on tho nver Parusni (probably Punati, or the 
same Euphrates, G) occc) We have seen that the followers or 
votaries of the Assyrian god, or deified hero, Anu, engaged iu 
that conflict, with many othor individuals and peoples, tracoable 
to places, within the limits of the Assyrian influence, Mesopota¬ 
mia, and to the furthest meandering of tho Euphrates These 
pre-emigration events n iturally point to tho westward of Asia m 
our inquiry after the primitive homo of the Anans 

- Tins, again, is confirmed by a legend, which Dr Muir has 
cited from tho Satapatha Btahmana , evidently indicating the 
migratory path of tho Dovas and Asuras, or the undivided 
Anans, to have been from “ the west to the East ” 

“ The gods and Asuras, who were both sprung from Prajd- 
pati, Btrove together Then tho gods wore, as it wore, worsted, 
and the Asuras thought, ‘this world is now ceitainly ours * 2 
Then they spake, ‘ Como let us divide this earth, and having 
dmded it, let us subsist thereon ’ They accordingly went 
on dividing it with ox-hides from tho west to the oast 3 The 
gods heard of it, [ and ] said, ‘ The Asuras are dividing this 
earth, come, wo shall go to the spot where they are dividing 
it Who shall we becomo (\ e , what shall bocome of us), 
if we do not share in it ? ’ Placing at their Ifead Vishnu, 
tho sacnfice, they pioeeeded [thither], 4 and said ‘put us in 
possession of this eaith , let us also have a shaie m it ’ The 
Asuras, grudging as it were, answered, ‘We gne you as 
much as this Vishnu can lie upon ’ 5 Now, Vishnu was a 
dwarf The gods did not rejeot that offer, [but said among 
themsehes], ‘ They have given us muoh, [these Asuras], who 
have given us what is co-extensive with sacrifice * Then having 
placed Vishnu to the east, they surrounded him with metres, 
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[saying], on the south side, ‘ I surround thee with the Grayatri 
metre on the west, ‘ I surround thee with tlieTnshtubh metie 
on the north, ‘ I surround thee with the Jagati metie ’ 7 Hav¬ 
ing thus surrounded with metres, they placed Agni (fire) on 
the east, and thus they went on worshipping and toiling By 
thih they acquired the whole of this earth, and since by this they 
acquired (s amamndanta) it all, theiefore [the place of sacrifice] 
is called vedi (from tho root rid, ‘to acquire’) Hence men say, ‘as 
great as is tho altai, so great is the earth ,’ for by it (the altai) 
they acquired the whole of this [eaith] Thus he who so under¬ 
stands this, conqupi s all this [earth] fiom rivals, expels from it 
rivals 8 Then this Yishnu, being wearied, surrounded by metres, 
with Agni to the east, did not advance , but then hid himself among 
the roots of plants 9 The gods then exclaimed, ‘ What has 
becomo of the sacrifice ?’ They said, ‘ Surrounded by metres, 
with Agni to tho east, he does not advance , seaich for him here 7 
So digging, as it were, they searched foi, and found him at a depth 
of thiee fingers, therefore let the altar [ have a trench ] three 
fingers doep , thorefore, also, Panchi made an altai of this descrip¬ 
tion for the soma sacrifice 10 But let no one do so,” etc — 
Sansh it Texts, Vol IV, p 108) 

If now we advert to tho well known testimony of Herodotus 
on the subject, we only introduce evidence which lemarkably har¬ 
monizes with the vestiges of Anan migration in Western Asia, 
contained m the Vedas themselves Herodotus tells us that the 
Medes wore, from time immemorial, called Anans until the age 
of Medea of Colohis, who changed their name on her arrival m 
their country* Herodotus declares that they were of yore called 
Anans by all parties, or universally * It is remarkablo that he 
gives us no insight into the reason of their being originally so 
called, and that he only assigns a mythical cause for the cessa¬ 
tion of that name But he has nevertheless noted a living me- 
monal—a standing witness of th a fad of Anans having once had 
their home m that quarter Among the six tribes of tho Medes 


* Herod vu 62 
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he has named, one was called the Anzanti, * or decendantB of 
Arians Another vestige of Arian connexion with the Medes, 
noticed by him, was in the equipment of the Arians in the army 
of Xerxes They were all inhabitants of the Central Asian 
Province of Ana, where they had doubtless settled on their mi¬ 
gration or expulsion from Media They weie furnished with 
Median boics , but were, in other rospects, like the Baetnans + 

We know that much reliance cannot be placed on unsup¬ 
ported statements of Heiodotus But we know also that his 
testimony suppoi ted by other ei idence becomes most satisfactory 
He has here recorded a tradition that m times of yore Modia 
was peopled by “Arians,” and, again, that they had already 
moved out before the age of mythology had given place to that 
of history The tradition is net only corroborated by the evi¬ 
dence of the Vedas and the Assyrian Inscriptions, but by many 
other considerations which we shall state presently Indeed, the 
record of Herodotus supplies an explanation of wliat the Rig 
Veda says, without which the Vedic descriptions, to which we 
adverted m the last chapter, would have presented the appearance 
of a mu age m the desert, or the wild reveries of an insane mmd 
Bochart proves by a learned dissertation that Media was 
called Arabr Aria from JIaia, a place wlieie the Assyrian Kings 
Pul and Tiglatlipilnesar had banished the Reubenites, the Gadites, 
and half the tribe of Manasseh “Hara,” he says, “stands m 
I Chron, v 26 for Media m Ezra Omitting the aspirate, 
Jerome leads Ara Indeed, by the Greeks also, Media is called 
Ana, and the Medes, Anans ” He then cites the passage in 
Herodotus to which wo havo already referred Ho next cites 
Pausanias m Cormthiacis de Medea, where he says that Media 
uent to the legion then called Ana , and gave to the people thereof 
the name of Medes Apollodorus is then quoted, who says, that 
A) lama uas a counti y neat Cachma Xenophon is referred to 
after this, whose testimony is as remaikable as it is ounously 
satisfactory He says, “ The Tharnnerians of Media are near 

* Herod 1 102 
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Badusia ” Now Thamnena is derived from “ theman” South, 
and Ana, meaning the southern Arians And so Boohart con¬ 
cludes “ "Potto Ana est Hara ”* 

Here we have a chain of evidence leading us to Media as the 
ongmal home of the Anans We may safely say that m this 
investigation we have conjectured, or assumed nothing, we have 
put forth no pet theory of our own, we have followed our evi¬ 
dence, link after lmk, eaoh link being independent in itself, 
without any interdependence of one on another And if in 
the oham any link adds strength to its neighbour, it is after 
the fashion of a Company of troops wherem eaoh combatant 
supports his comrade, and, only so far as, m every chain of sound 
reasoning, logically established, the several arguments neoessarily 
corroborate eaoh other The whole chain may be thus stated in 
a few words (1) We find the Anan, a stranger, probably a 
fugitive m India He speaks of his “ old home,” but oonnot defi¬ 
nitely give its geography He only says he came from West to 
East He is a learned man, but is more fond of poetry than prose 
He is certainly not a Xenophon Unlike the author of the 
Anabasis , he kept no notes of his journeys and travels before he 
reached this country He oannot give a coherent account of his 
marches, or halting stages m his journey But he speaks of his 
gods and priests He calls them Asuras, and yet he sometimes 
curses the Asuras, (some of whom he describes as the disciples of 
one “ Sanda,”) not m the language of a profane reprobate, but as 
a senous moralist, who knew how to distinguish good from evil 
He is indeed so impatient of evil, that he impreoates his ohief 
Asura, (whoA he oalls eminently wise ,f and to whom he ascribes 
the creation of the Heavens and earth), to banish to a distant 
land, the baneful author of evil, named “ Nir-nti,” or unright¬ 
eousness incarnate 

2 Then, again, he speaks of a “lofty citadel,” of an 
Asura named “ Yala,” whioh could only be reached by orossing 
a “ great river ” He speaks also of oertam offioers of Vala, who 

* Bocharti Geograplua Sacra, Phaleg, q, 220 
f R vi, 24 8, 14, yin 48, 1 
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were brothers or cousins with the oommon Burname of “ Pams ” 
The Panis, he says, had captured some cattle belonging to the 
spiritual preceptor of his chief, Indra, who recovered the animals 
after fighting and conquering the oaptors 

3 He speaks also of a conflict between his Indra, and an 
Asura called Yntra The latter had attempted to cause a 
ford, in a certain river by restraining its waters, with a view 
to storm, by a night march, some town of which one of In- 
dra’s friend’s (Sudas) was the ruler Indra baffled the ene¬ 
my's plots and stratagems, and saved his friend’s territories He 
then punished, by death or deprn ation, many individuals and peo¬ 
ples who had leagued with the'enemy, and gave away their terri¬ 
tories and substance to others, who were friends and allies 

4 He names some of these - peoples and individuals con¬ 
cerned in the above conflict Some of these are Turvasa, Kavasha, 
Yamuna, Devaka, Sambara, together with the followers of Anu, 
the people of Aja, the Sigrus, the Yatus, &o 

Such being the statements of the Anan stranger, we make 
inquiries about the individuals and peoples named by him, and 
we find them verified m Contral Asia and the Assyrian empire, 
by the testimony of the Cuneiform Inscriptions and other 
equally undoubted evidenoe, almost exactly as he has des¬ 
cribed them And now Herodotus and some other Greek histori¬ 
ans recognize him as an old resident of Media, missing for a long 
time, supposed to have been roving like a truant, or perhaps expel¬ 
led from his original home by the incursion of some ruffian bands 

We ask whether this is not a chain of evidence whioh would 
satisfy even a judioial tribunal ? 

We fail to see' anything like evidenoe m the conjectures of 
great men who have assigned the slopes of the Hindu Hush as the 
original home of the ancestors of Hindus, Persians, Greeks, and 
Teutons,—as, indeed, at the same time, the great nursery and 
rendezvous of the whole Arian family, that is to say, of the pro¬ 
genitors of all the most oivilized races m the world 

Let us hear the most eminent scholar of the day as a sup¬ 
porter of the same side of the question — 
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“ At the first dawn of traditional history we see these Aryan tribes 
migrating across the snow of the Himalaya southward toward the “ Seven 
Elvers” (the Indus, the five livers of the Pan jab and the Sarasvati), and 
ever since India has been called then home That before that time they had 
been living in more northern regions, within the same precincts, with the 
ancestors of the Greeks, the Italians, Slavonians, Germans, and Celts, is a 
fact as firmly established as that the Normans of William the Conqueror were 
the Northmen of Scandinavia The evidence of language is irrefragable, 
and it is the only evidence woith listening to with regard to ante historical 

periods Max Muller's Hist of Ancl Sanscrit Literature , p 12 

* * * * 

But while most of the mem bets of the Aryan family followed this 
glorious path, the southern tubes were slowly migrating towards the moun 
tains which gird the north of India After crossing the narrow passes of 
the Hindu Ku&h or the Himalaya, they conquered or drove befoie them, as it 
seems without much effoit, the aboriginal inhabitants of the Trans Hima 
layan countries They took for their guides the principal rivers of Northern 
India, and were led by them to new homes m their beautiful and fertile 
valleys It seems as if the great mountains m the north had afterwards 
closed for centuries their Cyclopian gates against new immigrations, while, 
at the same time, the waves of the Indian Ocean kept watch over the south 
ern borders of the peninsula None of the great conquerors Jof antiquity— 
Sesostns, Semnamis, Nebuchadne/zai, or Cyrus, who waged a kind of hali- 
nomadic warfare over Asia, Africa, and Europe, and whose names, traced in 
characters of blood, aie still legible on the threshold of History, disturbed 
the peaceful seats of these Aryan settlers Left to themselves m a world of 
their own, without a past, and without a future befoie them, they had no¬ 
thing but themselves to ponder on Ibid, p 15 

We yield to no one m our admiration of the great feat achiev¬ 
ed by the learned editor of the Rig Yeda Sanhita It is there¬ 
fore with extreme diffidenoe that we are obliged to give expression 
to our wonder that with the proofs of his Rig Yeda m hand, the 
editor himself oould have said that the Anan settlers, when 
they arrived m India, were “without a past, and without a 
future before them ” What where “ the ancient exploits’ of 
Iiyira, if they were “ without a past P” What meant the fights 
of Bnhaspati and Angiras before the “ lofty citadel” of Yaia on 
the Euphrates, whether histonoal or mythical, if they were “ with¬ 
out a past,” m foot and m fancy P What meant their dealings 
with the names we have already mentioned, and perhaps scores 
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more that we can yet mention, if the Anans were ' without a 
past” on the plains of India ? How could they have known the 
names of the great Assyrian gods, Anu and Sanda, if they were 
never in Assyria, nor had any dealings with the people, and— if 
they were really “ without a past P” 

We dare not say moie We can only regret that we are un¬ 
able to accede to such confident assurances from one to whom 
multitudes justly look up for instruction and intellectual enlighten¬ 
ment Saored interests oompel us, or we oould not have presum¬ 
ed to give expression to our dissent from an authority so high— 
from a scholai so npe, and from a philosopher at whose feet we 
would willingly receive lessons 

But the language of the Big Yeda Sanhita is plain The 
voice of the Bishis, whose compositions he has himself brought 
withm our reach, gives no uncertain sound There is nothing 
m it to manifest a journey to or over the Himalaya or the Hindu 
Kush The Bishis point to many traces of a journey through 
Assyna and Central Asia, but none through the passes of the 
Hindu Kush and the Himalaya 

We believe that the story of the slopes of Hindu Kush, 
having been the original settlement of the Arian family, was a 
conjecture entertained before the evidence of the Big Yeda was 
examined or noticed—certainly before it was oompared with the 
notes of the Cuneiform Inscriptions Critical scholars had gener¬ 
ally a distrust of Herodotus, and they did not think that his 
assertion about a Median Ana was at all better than many other 
stones which he had recorded, only to be repudiated, m the re- 
publio of letters, as glaring untruths They did not therefore 
think it worth their while to notice or examine evidence about it 
Their motto seems to have been —;farthest from Herodotus , nearest 
to the tiuth 

We do not however know what fate has overtaken that un¬ 
fortunate historian’s statement about the Germans having at one 
time bqen a Persian tnbe—whether that has been assented to or 
not If this has been credited, it will itself lead to a moral pre¬ 
sumption that the Arian family m its mtegnty lived m Central 
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and Western Asia, rather than the neighbourhood of the Hindu 
Kush The Germans of whom Herodotus makes mention 
(1 125) were probably the Caramamans, and, as such, Asiatio rem" 
nants of the great nation which now occupies such proud emmenoe 
on the continent of Europe—before whose arms Fianoe has been 
prostrated, and whose intellectual energy and vigour the whole 
world acknowledges with admiration 


NOTICES OF BOOKS 


Baboo Sama Churn Ghosh, teaoher of Gymnastics m the 
Hooghly College, has just published m Bengali a little book 
oalled Byayama Sikshaka, which contains rules and directions 
for performing the oidmary feats m gymnastics As physioal 
training now forms a part of the education imparted in Govern¬ 
ment sohools and Colleges, we strongly recommend the pamphlet 
to the students The brochure is inscribed to Mr Thwaytes, the 
Principal of the Hooghly College 


The Darsak , a monthly Magazine m Bengali, edited by 
Baboo Abmas Chandra Niyogi, has reached its seventh number 
which, amopgst other subjects, contains the following —“ My pil¬ 
lory “ Is the king our kmg “ The Bengali ” “ New Light,” 
“ Amara Smha ” 


. We have been favored with eleventh number of he Chikit - 
sa-tatwa or Medical Science, which is a monthly medioal journal 
Its price is only one anna a month 
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A SCHEME FOR THE BETTER GOVERNMENT 

OF INDIA 


What is government p Wo h ive nothing to complain of tho 
divine government ot tho woild we live in, as we cannot point 
out its flaws and suggest impioveraonts It is with human 
government that we have to do Lot us talk of it calmly, let us 
not havo preconceived notions, lot us seek tiuth honestly That 
it is tho gravest problem with us at present, lew will hesitate to 
admit On its right solution depends our future happiness Our 
interests aio greater than those of Groat Britain, Franco and Ger¬ 
many, for we outnumber tho peoples inhabiting those countries 
2 We are born free Freedom is thorefoie our birthright 
As it is the gift of God, so none can pretend to deprive us of it 
All such attempts result m the bioach of the laws of naturo , no 
race can long act against them with impunity The crash comes 
at last, and the noblost fabric is razed to tho ground As m tho 
moral, so in the political world, we must be prepared to sacrifice 
our free-will # to a oertam extent, when our mteiests clash with 
thoso of our neighbours If no collision is feaied, we aie free 
to act, each according to his own will The amount of self- 
denial we are reasonably called upon to undergo, must be in keep¬ 
ing with the general good it may bring forth When to the in¬ 
jury of a greater number, we forbear but to secure the good of 
the less, we positively mfiinge what morality enjoins We there¬ 
by wrong ourselves and wiong the greater part of that whole of 
wlnoh we are but a unit Such actions are pi ma facie the result of 
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coercion With it man ceases to be a fiee agent The greater 
the coercion, the less is his glory in all he does And that go¬ 
vernment is rotten to the core that gags freedom of action It is 
a tyranny of the worst typo 

3 That it is the prerogative of man alone to think and to 
act as he thinks is an axiom, wheie this is denied, he is degraded 
from Ins high place in the scale of creation and is at best a slave 
Ho loses self-reliance and energy, which are tho somco of all the 
earthly good worth Booking Ho loses Ins mdmduality Oh f 
how great is tho loss 1 He cannot bo distinguished from the com¬ 
mon herd of his fcllow-slavos It is not the eyo or tho lip by 
which we know him, and our features are soon foigotton, but our 
actions, moving m an ever widening circle, enduro almost to elei- 
mty A slave may be well cared .for, —fed, clothed md lodged 
decently,—this adds to his physical comforts, but tho incentive 
to think is boyond his roach Nations are mado gioat by the 
great minds that flourish m them By their exemplary aotions 
they exalt the aspirations of thoir own kith and km The thoughts 
and actions of forefathers kmdlo in tho breasts of their chil¬ 
dren tho emulation to rival—to excel Boldei attempts are crown¬ 
ed with more bnlliant succoss It is thus that froo nations maich 
on with an accelerating force in the way to greatness This is 
only possible with fiee states, whero full play is given to the bent 
of the ongmal minds that may be bom m them Despotism 
whether native or foreign, alike froezes “ the genial curiont of the 
soul ” History teaches us this lesson The despotism of Napoloon 
III made it possible for the autocrat of Prussia to hurl the glorious 
Fiench nation to the dust The emperor blinded the people with 
splendid public works and a spurious commereo The mind of the 
nation was enthralled The fall was sudden, and the world awoke 
from its dreams Greece, refulgent with the lustre of a hundied 
stars, no soouor owned tho yoke of Rome than she abdicated her 
functions of the civiliser of the world Sad disasters had befote 
darkened ber sky, but this was “ the most unkmdest cut of all ” 
She has not yet recovered her high state Italy is another ins¬ 
tance Our own father-land is a third It was once the land of 
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deep thinkers and brave soldiers The civil wars made it possible 
for the barbarians of Central and Western Asia to overrun it, 
and plunge it into barbarism once more A second race has step¬ 
ped in then stead and has deserved well of our country 

4 One man has no right to interfere Tvith another’s actions 
so long as these do not piejudice his interests If the individuals 
composing a nation be properly oduoatod, there need be no fear of 
ono’s emreaching on the light of one’s neighbours Until the 
state of things comes to such a pass, it is almost foolish to expect 
society to eust, it the stiong ovemdo the weak This neces¬ 
sitates the establishment of government If it be not based on 
the usurpation of the lights of tho people, its aim ought to be the 
happiness of the greatest possible number If it is founded on 
the tacit consent of a willing community and serves to further its 
prospenty, it is all that could be wished for But this should 
not bo the cnteiion of a good government It should exist for 
the good of, md be conducted by, tho people Where one of 
these two elements is wanting, it is but a half measure, and can¬ 
not well fulfil the objects which alone justify its existence The 
present government of India is an oligarchy m which a handful 
of foreigners hold power partly for thoir own good and partly for 
the benefit of the natives , whereas it should be wholly for the 
interests of tho latfoi 

5 That the motives of the Biifcish Indian Government are 
worthy of our partial approval is evident from the despatches and 
speeches of the great statesmen, who are now and then appointed 
^o rule India Apart from all considerations that load a few 
men to act «difforontly from what they preach, we must admit 
that accoidmg to their light they are acquitting thomselves 
well, if regard be had to tho misrepresentation we are subject to 
from various quarters Nevertheless our progress is not what may 
bo achieved Compare it with that of any othor civilised state, and 
$mi will find that the difference is very great indeed I will refer 
to the educational destitution of our people as tending to prove how 
littlo an alien government can understand our wants It is perhaps 
no exaggeration to say that not one per cent of the population can 
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read and write It we except the Piesidency towns, m no district 
does the state spend on an aveiage more than twenty thousand Ru¬ 
pees a year on secondary and primary education I oxtiact tho fol¬ 
lowing from the London Sjuiiator to show how they manage things 
in Switzoiland “ To sum up, the cost of Public Instiuction m tho 
Canton (of Zurich) is about £52,00 0 a year, or at the rate of 4 s 
d per head for its inhabitants, exclusively of the conti lbuhons 
by tho communos ” In Bengal, in tho year 1872-7 3 tho whole 
state expenditure on Public Instruction was Es 2,700,000*, that is 
at the rate of less than 8 pios per head Yet oui rulcis tilk of 
withdrawing aid from secondary education, because there are no 
funds to provide foi the education of tho masses However 1 irgo 
may be our income, wo lavishly wasto it m the shape of fat sala¬ 
ries we pay to officers of evory department of our government 
vastl? more than similai officials get in other countries winch hate 
longer purses Thus our moans aio squandeied away to the neglect 
of the piessing wants of tho country Besides, the money wiung 
from the peoplo cannot be botlei spent than in educating them 
Wo havo no mdustn il schools worth naming The chiof duty of 
a government should bo tho education of the pooplo, and nations 
wax great m proportion to the care bestowed on it The supre¬ 
macy of the Emopoan over the Asiatic is to be trated to tho supen- 
or culture in literature, art and science Look at the flemish¬ 
ing institutions m any country of Europe, and thmk of what ex¬ 
ists in Asia, and you will at once porcoive the cause of our inferi¬ 
ority You cannot degiade a nation by any other means more 
than by ruining its educational institutions 

G I have stated abo\ o that for w ant of funds th6 educational 
department is starved, but look at the following pioturo When 
the Sultan of Tuikey 'visited England, the Secretary of State for 
India spent a considerable sum m feasting him (heat Britain 
shirked her duty and put it on the shoulders of India, because tho 
latter has no voice Besidos an occasional supply of arms, we pay 
the Amir of Afghanistan a yearly subsidy of Es 15,00,000 More 
than Es 16,00,000 arc spent on the Ecclesiastical Establishment, 
• Report on Public lustmetum, p 24 
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though tho revenue is almost wholly laised fiom poisons who 
have no faith m the Established Church of England The injustice 
which disaffected the Irish, is perpotiated in India To bettor the 
already liberal piovisionsfor pensions to Covenanted Civil servants, 
or their prospects of promotion, a yoaily liability of Its 700,000 
Ins boon incurred by tho Soeretaiy of State on a lopiesontation 
made horn this country It may not bo difficult to point out many 
instances of such extravagance of our Govoinmcnt and of stinting 
the operations of a department to which the peoplo look up for 
the amelioiation of their condition Let us then turn our eyes to 
Hallways “ Tho capital expendod on all linos up to date ag- 
giegates £97,816,291 of which £92,417,739 consists of guar¬ 
anteed capital, and £53,98,552 has been expended direct by 
Government The nett leceipts of last year vcie £ 31,85,069 or 
£315846 m excess of tlioso of the yoar preceding The liability 
of the Government for guaranteed interest was £ 46,13,511, so that 
there was a doficit of £1,192,919 and during tho last fivo yoars it 
has averaged £1,550,996 ”* What is the cause of this annual 
deficit ? If tho woikmg exponses of our Kail ways be compared 
with the similar charges m Europe and Amcnoa, it will bo seen 
that we pay needlessly moro We nnpoit skilled labor from 
Great Britain at unusually largo rates, though wo can obtain it 
much cheaper hero with a little oxortion Why docs tho Nalhatti 
Lino pay, and others do not? The local officcis of tho companies 
have little rogard for economy when tho divide nds of tho share¬ 
holders aro guaranteed by Govommont Tho canals faio no 
better All the high officials live in India only for a short 
time, and before they have acquired expenence in the working of 
the several departments, they go back to the ir own country It 
is this which hinders economical management, oven if they be 
imbued with the desire of not fleecing tho people unnecessarily As 
it is, the interests of the natives are sacrificed beforo the shrine of 
apathy and want of community of feeling We should thoreforo 
try by all legitimate means to havo a voice m the affairs of our 

dear fatherland _ 

* Mr Danvcr e Report on Indian Railways, for 1873 74 
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7 The chief drawback to a government in which the people 
have no share, though it be ostensibly earned on for their good, 
is, that it cannot guage their wants and aspirations It is therefore 
that all civilised nations have adopted tho principle of representa¬ 
tion, though m some countries it is only partial, in others general 
Until we have such a government our well-being cannot last, ovon 
if we prospor, our prosperity is but mechanical, tor what we have 
not acquirod by our unaided etfoits, we can scarcely call our own If 
a wrong-headed man be placed at the head of oui government, 
he may in a short time rum the most chonshed institutions of the 
country, and thus throw back its pi ogress for half a century Con¬ 
sidering the stoadv advancos, which the enlightened nations of 
Europe and Amenca aie making, if we but stand still we loso 
ground Wo are now very much behind them, and ought to 
work hardor and faster till wo oomo up to them This is not pos¬ 
sible under tho piesent tcgimc In a monaichy, tho best md dear¬ 
est interests of tho people are, somotime or othei, sine to be im¬ 
perilled If the king be \irtuous, conscious of his duties, and cap¬ 
able of doing them, lie may achieve much, but still there are 
many cuoumstancos which will influence Ins actions In an oli¬ 
garchy, the interests of the U w will piovail over those of the mam/ 
Having the resources of a nation at his command, the king may 
aggiandise it at tho expense of its neighbouis, but this is no true 
tost of its happiness It is simply spoliation If on tho oon- 
tiary, the king bo an imbeoilo, the nation may bo plung¬ 
ed into miseiy and sc lvitude “A good despotism,” says Mill, 
“means a government in which, so far as depends on the despot, 
theio is no positive oppression by the officers of state,^but m which 
all the collective mteiests of the people are managed for thorn, all 
tho thinking that has relition to collective inteiest done for them, 
and m which tlieir minds are formed by, and consenting to, this 
abdication of their own enorgies * * * And that state does not 
mean stupid tianquillity with security against change for tHo 
w orse, it often means being overrun, conquered, and reduced to 
domestic slavery, either by a stionger despost, or by the nearest 
baibarous poople who retain along with their savage rudeness the 
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energies of freedom Such are not meiely the natural tendencies’ 
but the inherent necessities ol despotic governments ”* 

8 In short the poople being denied the privilege of originat¬ 
ing new measures and of exerting thomselves to accomplish then 
ends by the means at then disposal, lose giadually solf-ioliance 
If you take off their responsibility you mako them a nation of 
slaves Surely this is not tho end of government, for which thoy 
are called upon to sacrifice then libei ty On the other hand, the 

aim of all good government should be to educate the people to loly 
on themselves, and to make thorn sensible of thou powers and duties 
and cap tble ot fulfilling then mission Nations, as well as indi¬ 
viduals, prosper m proportion to tho energy with which thoy may 
piosocuto their views In short, a pure Human, hy 01 oligaichy, 
in which tho luled have no share, cannot compass those high ends 
for which a government exists When it is a government con¬ 
ducted by tho representatives of the poople, it then servos the in¬ 
tended purposes It is often alleged that the natives of India are 
not fit to undertake tho duties of self-government, hence the lead- 
mg-stungs must ho pulled hy others for them The working of the 
municipalities to which the elective fiancluso has been granted 
lea\es in one’s mind no doubt of the capacity and public spmt of 
the people in this direction That India would return to the state of 
anarchy in to which sho fell on the dissolution of the Mughul Gov¬ 
ernment, cannot be assumod without an insult to tho intelligence, 
rectitude and patriotism of her sons, and also without ignoring 
the progress she has already made under British auspices Moicover, 
fiora the earliest timos, the internal government of India has boon 
federal, ewy township has been a little republic m itself, the 
king’s officers did not much mtermeddlo with its domestic con¬ 
cerns, being satisfied with tho payment of the assessment levied 
on it according to the quantity of aiahlc land comprised m it 
The head man, with the several village officers, settled all disputes 
tfnd paid all taxes The following e\tiacts fiom Elphinstono’s 
History of Indiaf will corroborate the abo\e statements 

* liepn uniativt Government, pp 19,20 

f Read pages 62 to 63 
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“ Each township conducts its own internal affairs It loviod 
on its members the rovonue due to the state, and is collectively 
responsible for the payment of the full amount It manages its 
police, and is answerable for any property plundered within its 
limits It administers justice to its own members, as far as punish¬ 
ing small offences and deciding disputes in the first instance It 
taxes itself, to provide funds for its mtornal oxponses , such as 
lopair of walls and temple and the cost of public sacrifices and 
chanties, as well as some ceremonies and amusements on festivals 
f The village communities are little republics, having neaily 
every thing they can want within themsolvos, and almost indepen¬ 
dent of any foieigu lolations They soom to last where nothing 
elso lasts Dynasty after dynasty tumbles down, revolution 
succeeds to revolution , Hindu, Pathan, Mughul, Mahratta, Sikh, 
English, arc all mastors in turn , but tho village community re¬ 
mains the same * * * This union of the village communities, 
each forming a separate littlo state m itself, has, I ( Sir C T 
Metcalfe) conceive, contubuted moie than any other causo to tho 
preservation of the people of India, through all the 1 evolutions 
and changos which they havo suffered, and is in a high degiee 
conducive to tlieir happiness and to tho enjoyment of a gicat poi- 
tion of freedom and independence ” 

We still larely resort to tho courts for deciding all oui casto 
and religious disputes, we havo panchaycts instead A tew vil¬ 
lages may be split mto two parties, but this is not goneial 
Does not this shew self-government ? if the Africans domiciled 
m America are deemed worthy of equal franchise with their white 
neighbours, is it not then “ strange, passing strange ” that we 
should he thought unfit for it ? 

9 A representative government is necessary m India, for 
with few exceptions the members of the English House of Com¬ 
mons do not possess sufficient knowledge of Indian affairs to enable 
them to decide a question fauly This is one ot the mam causes 
which thm the Houso when an Indian dobato is going on As they 
do not understand us, a cliquo has monopolized Indian questions 
It is sad to think that the number of membcis who take mteiest 
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in Lmli i ltis not mete ised since tho day when Burke impeached II lu¬ 
tings If in the 00111 so almost of a contuiy, no perceptible change 
is visible, we dospair of any decided nnprov oment in fuhue As 
tho English constituencies do not insist on a Lnowledgo of 
India in the mombers whom they elect, it is impossible that our 
mteiests will be looked after with that degree of anxious earnest¬ 
ness which thorn veiy vastness 111 gently calls foi Excepting such 
as havo some mtoiest m India, tho average Englishman docs not 
caio a fig foi India And tho k suit is, that oui a flans aie geu- 
01 ally settled by an irresponsible Seeretaiy aided by a Conn, 
oil of old effete Anglo-Indians I can scaicely call to mind 
an instance m which the Cabinet was defeated in an Indi m 
quostion, while neaily e\eiy session affords examples of deb d 
on English topics But when oui intiusts dash with En<jli\h 
mUtc^y we frequently go to tho wall By piotoetivo duties 
levied oil oiu expoits to Great But im, oui cotton mannfactuies 
havo been destioyed The Manchestci paity is too poweifftl 
for tho pool Imhans and the Government of India to oppose 
“ If m spite of such precautions, tho Indian local manufactiuos 
should assume more impoitaiit dimensions than at piesont, then 
tlieie appealed no doubt that tho piopci course would ho, not a 
lepeal of the import duty wifh its concommitant rosoit to moio 
ohjoctionahlo taxation, hut the imposition of an excise duty At 
present there appealed to be hfflc moie noed foi such a measuie 
than when in 18G1-G2 Mi Lung (Jocided against it, hut it would 
he well if investors m Indian Mills would born this hint m mmd, 
and, thus foiowirnod, he pioeludcd from ehaigmg tho government 
with breach <K faith to them, m the event of the imposition of an 
excise duty at any future dato ”* If iny nmiistc i m England had 
made such a speech in Tailiamcnt, tho government would have 
been ovei turned tlie next day Hoie, becauso tin p< oplc havo no 
voioe m the affans of their eountiy, our councillors m secict con¬ 
clave pass any measuie which suits then friends at home 

From the Secretary of State to the lowest Magistiato, the In- 

* Reil tlic '■pueli of Mi Hope published m tlic Supplement to the Jien 
yalte of the 21st ^ust, 1875 

2 
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dian officials are not responsible to the people though they fatten 
on their money Our wrongs are not redressed, nay, they do not 
very often find i healing It is out duty to look after our own 
concerns, not of olhn s, however well disposed they may he The 
only feasible waj of doing this is by representative government 
“ A completely popular government is the only polity which can 
mako any claim to this character It is pre-eminent in both the 
depaitmonts between which the excellence of a political constitu¬ 
tion is dmded It is both more favorable to present good govern¬ 
ment, and piomotcs a bettor and highei form of national character 
than any other polity whatsoever ”* I shall therefore sketch a 
constitution that will not interfere with existing interests 

10 The constitution may be thus formed The Lieutenant- 
Governors, the Chief Commissioners, the Commander-in-Chief, all 
tho semi-independent Pimces, and the titled Mahaiajas may 
constitute tho Upper House, while the Lowoi may consist of 
about 500 membeis returned by the people m the mannei 
specified below A few more mombers may be returned by 
tho corpoiato bodies, such as the Universities, the Indian 
Associations, largo municipalities, &c In the Lower Houso 
will be discussed all measures relating to the finances of the 
countiy, and other piopositions that may be biought forwaid 
by any membei, notice of which must be pie\iouely gnen The 
Uppei Houso may object to any proposition passed in the Lower 
House, and send it down for reconsidoiation When a measuro 
has passed both the Houses and received the assent of the Govei- 
nor-General, it will be finally settled, he having the power of 
vetoing it when not passed by two-thirds of the members of 
either House If a measuro bo passed by the Lower House, the 
Upper House shall have power to send it down, provided it has 
rocei\ed tho sanction of less than two-thuds of tho members 
Any dilFoience of opinion between tho two Houses may be settled 
by a confiionoe When a measmo is passed by two-thuds of 
the membois of the Lower House, it will become the law of the 
land, though it raaj not recei\e the assent of tho Governor- 

* Mills litjj/Ltentutue Ovienment, p 22 
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General who may veto any law passed by less than two-thirds of 
tho membeis of eithor Houso, and shall, m doing so, give his rea- 
ons for withholding his consent Tho matter shall then be 
discussed a second tune, and if the two Houses concur m passing it, 
though two-thirds of tho membeis do not concur, it will become 
law and take effect, provided tho Bntish Parliament do not annul 
it The Governor-General may be assisted by a lhime Minister, 
and Ministers for Foreign affairs, Public Woihs, Finances, Educa¬ 
tion, Commerce and Agucultuie, Homo iff ms, Law, &e, who 
may bo appointed or removed by him , but they will also ho les- 
ponsible to the Imperial Assembly The prosont lules as to tho 
appointments of Govemoi-General, Commandeis-in-chiel of the 
aimy, Lieutenant-Govemois, Chief Oommissioneis, and similar high 
functionaries, and to the civil and militiry servn es, , m ly con¬ 
tinue in force, unless any changes proposed by tho Imperial As¬ 
sembly receive the assent of the Butisk Paihameni A vote of 
censure may be passed by the two Houses, when any officer 
impeached will be recalled or dismissed Tho Goveinor-Geneial 
will retain office for live years as at piesent, hut thoio must he a 
change of his ministers, when they lose the confidonco of the Im¬ 
perial Assembly 

11 Again, under the Imponal Assembly, there will be 
Provincial Assemblies composed of two Houses, one m each of 
the presont governments as they aro now m British India They 
will take up all subjects relating to their own internal affairs, but 
they shall not consider any matter relating to the general in¬ 
terests of the whole country The Lower House of each Provin¬ 
cial Assembly will send a ceitam numbei of members to the 
Lower*House of the Imperial Assombly, regaid being had to its 
population, one member being returnable for eveiy fivo hundred 
of its inhabitants The Provincial Upper House will consist of 
members who are semi-mdependont princes residing m the Pro¬ 
vince, with whom the British Government has direot political 
relation, all the Rajas and Nababs, and the Commander-in-chief, 
if any, while m the Lower Houso will sit members, each being 
elected by 100,000, and the Commissioners of divisions and generals 
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of the army Foi this purpose, small towns may be groupod to- 
gethei to form a constituency Evciy file of these membeis shall 
select one of themselves to repiescnt tliem in the Lower IIouso of 
the Imperial Assombly The vacancies thus cieatedmay be filled 
up by the candidate who polled tho 1 ugest votes m any of the 
five constituencies, but who was not returned The Govemoi, 
tho Lieutonant-Goveinor or the Chief Oommisioner, asthecise 
m ly be, shall exercise the same powers with regard to tho local 
assemblies as the Gov ernoi-General ma) do m respect of tho 
Imperial Assembly, which may disallow any moa^me pissed in 
tho foimer The Governor may be assisted by noail} the same 
number of ministers as the Yiceioy 

12 At the end of overy five yeais a general eleotion will 
take place for the ippomtmont of the membeis of tho assemblies 
Tlie vacancies caused by death or other accidents m the mtcnm 
may be filled by new elections The good sonso of the pooplo 
will help them to lotum thoso membeis who may have done then 
host to promote tho general welfare 

I i I have tried in the abovo to giv e a rough sketch of a simple 
form of leprcsontative government, which will alone advance tho 
piospenty and maintain tlie pi ogress that tho mtion has already 
made Buies foi the qualifications of the membors may be filmed, 
so that wealth, intelligence and lank may bo adeqn itely repicsont- 
ed m the Tmpcnal Assembly of the oounti y The English language 
should be tlie chief medium of communication, and Hindi might 
also be used But m the piovmcial assemblies the vernacular 
of the provinces may bo usod instead of Hindi, the members may 
at thou option use oilier tlie vemaoulir or the English language 
in addressing tlio Houso In the Pailiament of the two Cana¬ 
das both Euglish and French are used in dibOussion 

II Most Anglo-Indians will be taken aback by our 
pioposition, for to them it will appeal as if the Quoen will be 
politely asked to give up the brightest jewol in her diadem But 
undor such a form of government as sketched above, the connection 
botw eon England and India will rather be made closer It w ill bo 
a chain ol lovo and sympathy that will bind tho two gieat 
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nations Such assemblies will matcn.illy liolp the good govern 
ment of the country They will tend moie and moie to en¬ 
lighten the public mind and tlio viows of the Biitisli Indian 
Government, which, I believe, sincerely intends doing justice to 
India 

15 Again, as all the chief European officials will ex offu to 
sit m the Assemblies, and as they aio gonoially well inform¬ 
ed m the affairs of the provinces they will ropiesent, their 
influence will bo much folt The Government may be possibly 
defeated m a few me isuros whioh tlio poople a doubly wish to 
pass Under the piesent u even when tlio public opinion is 
dtadedly against a pioposition, tho Government lias generally tho 
good sense to yield Besidos, if any unwise measuio bo passed 
m India, tho British Tailiaraent having tho power of vetoing it, 
them need bo no foai of tho piospenty of the country being en¬ 
dangered by it As public opinion will thus bo brought to bear 
on the measures of our piosont Government, it will gam immense¬ 
ly m strength, but will not at all be weakened It will sail 
clcai of tho locks upon winch it may split Tho British people so 
jc dons of their own freedom, nevoi mean to dopuve us of it It 
iesfs with us alone to make known our wants and asplr itions to 
them We have much yet to leain liom our fellow-subjects of 
Groat Butam To them we owe oui contact with Europoan civi- 
lis ition—“ a debt immense of endless gialitude ” 

10 Oui present Government is a mild despotism, rtndeied 
mild by tbe enlightened minds that pull ite It idmg-strings 
The peoplo have no voice in it, and their wants aie not suffi¬ 
ciently attended to, nor are their aspirations aftei a loftier na¬ 
tional existence cherished It is fiequently uigtd that tho Rus¬ 
sian Government is despotic,but there aro local councils, besides, 
the public offices being open to all tho Bus' iaus alike, they 
thomselves form a veiy important eloment m tho governing 
tody Theie is besides the indirect representation of the views 
of the people Whereas India, the governois hold tlumselves 
aloof fiom tho natives What the English know about India is 
fiom a few interested persons, who aro not generally out-spoken, 
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and who humour them m the views they are supposed to he fond of 
The native newspapois are generally not much thought of, and very 
few of them no evei read by thoso Englishmen who rule the des¬ 
tinies of India The native understands the Englishman better than 
he is known by the latter , but neithei of them knows the other 
sufficiently woll for the furtherance of thou common interests 
Misunderstanding has been the cause of India’s rum It is there- 
foie the duty of all patriots to removo that misunderstanding 

Yox 


LA CHANSON DES AHIEUX 

F>om the Fnnch of Audit Thtuutt 

The lover said to Love about to fly 

“Go not, dear Love, away , 

0 my sole wealth, mine idol, lefugc high, 

Thy gold wmgs fuil, and stay 

“Within my hoart is not thy place, the best ? 

Beposest tliou not thcio 

As tbo wild wood-bird in its mossy nest F 
Why wilt thou go,—and wheio ? 

“Best f —In the house that peace and silence ciown. 
Beside the ivateis still, 

Wei e we not happy when the night came down 
On hamlet and on hill r* 

“Hast thou foi gotten all the eves we past. 

In summei side by sidt P 

Pte, in mine eyes the tcais that gather fast f 
0 lest, whate’er betide 

“Ihou dost not hear me, and thy bright wmg throbs. 
Thou burnest to depart, 

Little import to thee my teais and sobs, 

The tortuie in my heart” 
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—Love to the lover said, as far he flew,— 

“0 child, no ills foibodo f 

Have I not given thee aspirations now 
And lightei rnado thy load P 

Have I not waked within thy slumbering breast 
Thoughts herotofoie unknown, 

That like a troop of buds make music blest ? 

Ait thou not manlici grown ? 

“Art thou not better ? vex not then thy mind, 

If subject unto change, 

Moro bitter tens to dry, woiso wounds to bind, 
Fiom place to place I range 

“Adieu 1 Lone di earners elsewheiel must cheer, 
And lo,— I leave with thee 

Friends,—upon entli the only friends sincere, 

The joys of 'memoiy 

“Some di} I shill return,—knock at thy pane,— 
Ptihips i suitoi stand,— 

^ Who knows if thou wilt we 1 come me again 
And give me then thy h ind ?’ 

T D 


THE RTJINS OF SRINAGAR 


Those who have had occasion to go from Ohikda, a station 
on the Eastern Bengal Railway, to the quiet rural subdivision 
of Bongong, must know that the carriages that ply foi hue 
between these two places, generally stop three tunes in the way, 
to allow a littlo rest i o tho poor horses About three miles north 
of Bela, the second of these halting places, lies tho site of what 
was once a town of some impoitance, though it is now no better 
than a village, retaining still it| former name of Srinagar or the 
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“ town of beauty ” The people of the place still spoak with piide 
of its ancient days of grandeur, the power and glory of its Rajas 
Till lately the place is said to have been well populated About 
fifteen yoars ago, a groat opidemio swept away most of its inhabi¬ 
tants “ Numbois of dead bodies”, says an eye-witness, “ lay for 
days together m the fields and ditches, there being none to burn 
01 bury them ” Those who could, fled fiom the couutiy leaving 
the rest to thou fate Fiom that time Srinagar has been i educed 
to an insignificant village 

The lums at this plaoo aie not very consideiable, being those 
of a foit only, within which years ago might have been seen 
buildings and edifieos which once sheltered an opulent family 
that owned the castlo But tho i uthloss hand of the P W D 
has levelled them to tho giound. employing tho materials m tho 
construction of a neighbounng load All that we now see, thoie- 
foro, is tho site of the fort suiioundcd by a moat wlinhisfust 
filling up The foit had four towers on its four coinois, the sites 
of which are now indicated only by four mounds of earth using 
above the geneial level of the place In the moat is still to be 
seen a dilapidated little edifice, consisting of a small room wlnt Ii 
m its days of glory, surrounded as it was by tho waters of the 
moat, seived as a cool place of retieat Buch as is needed m 
n hot climate like tins The villagois also point out a duty 
little pond which was once a fine tank, and to which the ladies 
of the castlo often repaired for hath and othei purposes It 
is said, that laigo sums of money have fiom tune to time been 
unearthed by fortunate persons from these rums, nor is this very 
lmpiohahle, as it was the custom during the troublesome days 
of Muhammadan rule to secure nches by burying them m tho 
earth One less fortunate than the rest is said to have lighted 
on a trap dooi undei giound, which on being opened disclosod 
jars inside filled not with gold and silvor, but with the water of 
the holy Oangos, kopt thero for some religious purposes no doubt 

Outside the fort, and within the village, aie to he seen two 
old temples which, though not yet in rums, are still very much 
out of repan These temples^ boar inscriptions in Sanskrit 
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written m Bengali chai actors, on pieces of black stone as they 
appeared from a distanoe These inscriptions wore copied and 
published m a Bengali paper by Babu finish Chandra Vidya- 
ratna, tho late subdivisional officer of Bongong The remains of 
the fort, edifices and temples are all of brick 

The information gathered regarding the once powerful occu¬ 
pants of tho place is very meagre It is said, that it was the seat 
of Bhabananda Mozumdar who aided Man Smg against the refrac¬ 
tory chief Pratapaditya Eaya of Jcssoro, Fratap, it is well known, 
was beaten and impnsioned, and Bhabananda was rewarded 
by largo accessions to lus zcnnndan taken fiom Jessore, the 
possession of the rebel chief Eaghab Chandra Eaya and Eaghu 
Nath Baja, two celebrated suecossois of Bhabananda are said 
to have built the fort or greatlj improved it They cleared the 
jungles, excavated tanks and built bouses on the little islets, and 
otherwise beautified and stiengthened the place Eaghab Chandra 
Eaya set up a Srva which still receives worship under the title of 
“ Raghabesvaia Siva ” He also instituted the worship of Siva’s 
consort Kali, and under the name of “ Bij-Bajosvari”, it too 
still reeers es w orship once a yoai 

The cause of the Nuddea Bajos removing from Srinagar to 
Knshnaghur is not well known A stoiy is told, which is 
evidently got up by Muhammadans to provo the superiority 
of their roligion It is said that, on clearing tho jungles, ono of 
tho Eajas offended one Kazi Saheb, a Muhammadan saint, whose 
tomb is still to be seen at the place, and he appeared to the Baja 
m a vision, threatened him with punishment, and set on ghosts 
and evil splits to annoy him, until the Baja found it neces¬ 
sary to leave the home of bis ancestors and migrate to Knshna¬ 
ghur This is but a counter story of one told by Bharat Chandra 
as to how spirits were set on Johangir to prove the suporionty of 
the Hindu religion Krishna Chandra the sixth in descent fromBha- 
tananda, and son of Raghunath, who probably left Srmagar, had 
m lus court the poet Bharat Chandra who wrote of Bhabananda 
Mozumdar and the glories of his family It was from Krishna 
Chandra that Knshnaghur has been namod J C I) 

d 



A NEW PARTY IN MISSIONS 
By A Hindustani 

Mr Gladstone in lus now famous article on tlie Church of 
England lopresents its continued vitality as dependent upon its 
two opposite tendencies The Church ol England, like every large 
establishment, does not repiesont a single pimciple 01 present a 
single idea A sm ill church, an establishment ol limite 1 dimen¬ 
sions, whether political or ecclesiastical, may embody a single 
idea, and unfuil bofore our eyes a beautiful picture of unal¬ 
loyed unity But a huge body ecclesiastic, liko the Luthern 
Church of Germany 01 the Episcopal Church of England, can¬ 
not from the nature of the e ise present so unbroken, so com¬ 
plete 01 so spotless a unity A close inspection will always 
disclose m such a body a number ol jarimg principles at work , 
a number ol mutually antagonistic foicos counteracting one ano¬ 
ther, and so holding what m ty be called its giant bulk m equili¬ 
brium The Chiu oh of England is not 1 unity m the sense m 
which a chuich, called into bomg only j estorday, and therfoie with¬ 
out sacicd traditions and tune-hallowed associations, holding sway 
over a \ery limited numboi of human beings, is a unity It is on 
the contiaiy, a divoisity under a unity, a scene of perpetual 
fight under a smooth exterior of peace and prospenty It ro- 
prosonts not one idea, but a congcues of ideas, not one force, 
but a large collection of foices But all the diverse and jar¬ 
ring pi maples of which it is the centre may be classed under 
two well-di fined, and prominent tendencies One of these ten- 
denoios may bo called tho tendency esoteric, or that which pro¬ 
ceeds inwards or tends tow aids the vital spmt, and tho othor 
may be called the tendency exotciic, that which proceeds outwards 
or tends towards the external body The two tendencios are 
Evangelicalism and Ritualism Now, oach of these parties 
consists of a body of extremists The Evangelicals fix their 
gaze upon that which is the life or soul of the huge body 
ecclesiastic, and overlook its body, its organization, and its para- 
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1 hemalia of formularies and rubrio The Ritualists, on the con¬ 
trary, give prominence to these goigeous surroundings of the 
church m question, and throw its life and soul into the back 
ground If the Evangolioals were left to themselves, or their 
influence was left unchecked and unshackled, they would rum 
the church They would certainly do their best to havo its ani¬ 
mating spirit unencumbered with a body of disciplinary rulos 
which tend to curb its buoyancy and fetter its movements But 
they would however unfottei it so far as to make it a monstro¬ 
sity, a soul without a body, invisible to human beings, and there¬ 
fore incapable of exerting any appreciable good influence aiound 
it In the same manner, if the Ritualists had their own way, 
they would also imn tho church They would adorn the body, 
complete and perfect the organisation, and add regulation to re¬ 
gulation, and rubnc to rubrio In their anxiety to decorate the 
externals, they would forgot to feed the vital principle, and so 
piosont another kind of monstiosity, a body without a soul, a 
putrid mass of ccclesiasticism and superstition Both tho parties 
are extremists, and each needs, or rather peremptorily demands 
a counteiacting principle to check its power and circumsciibo its 
influence Neither of these paities ought to ho left alono and 
unmolested to carry on its operation and to gam its viciory , and 
it would he an evil day foi the Church of England if one of them 
were entirely extinguished or taken out of tho way of the other 
Let them fight with and neutralize each other, and let no prefe¬ 
rence be shown by the law or Government either to the one party 
or to the other They would, if so left, balance each other, hold the 
whole body ^oclesiastio in equilibrium, and insure the continued 
life and vigorous action of a Church, winch, whatever its defects, 
is the best organized Church in Great Butam, porhaps m Pro¬ 
testant Europo 

Some people speak of what they call the approaching disso¬ 
lution of the Anglican Church with perfect unconcern or indiffer¬ 
ence Though not churchmen ourselves, we cannot sympathize 
with them m this Wo believe the effect of the dissolution of 
this superb ecclesiastical establishment ill be dismal in the ex- 
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treme It will be something like tlie effect which the sudden dis¬ 
appearance of Mount Blanc will leave upon pleasuie-hunters and 
sight-seers What an awful gap * What can fill the fearful void 
which the sudden disappearance of the Anglican Church will leave 
behind it ? Its grand organization, its broad principles, its pure 
doctrmos, its sublime prayers, and affecting services—the man that 
can oalmly contemplate the extinction of those glorious realities, 
each replote with or redolent of associations of the most sacred 
character, is somethimg like “ the wretch ” described by sir Wal¬ 
ter Scott who can tlnnk of his doar nativo land without a glow 
of patriotism illuminating his soul f We sympathize fully m the 
poetio enthusiasm and statesmanly foiesight with which Mr Glad¬ 
stone speaks of the unfading vitality and continued prosperity of the 
Church of England And the plan he suggests is the very best plan 
that can be suggested to preserve this compact, massive and mag¬ 
nificent structure from the furious attaoks which have of late been 
directed against it Let both the contending parties continue within 
its broad acres, and their ceaseless struggle will maintain its equili¬ 
brium, and prevent it falling a victim either into the arms of bigoted 
superstition 01 into those of wild fanaticism But let them part with 
each other, and the noble edifice will be converted into a heap of 
ruins The Bitualists separated from the Evangelical wills have no 
place of rest for the soles of their feet any where outside of Borne 
or St Petersburgh The Evangolicals, again, separated from the 
Bitualists will slide down mto tlie ever inclining abyss of that Dis¬ 
sent which, exoept under the guidance of calm and philosophic in¬ 
tellects, is apt to develope either into the most senseless phases of 
rationalism or into the most grotesque forms of fanaticism The 
preservation, therefore, of the Anglican Churoh peremptorily de¬ 
mands the continuance of these two hostile elements within its 
ample circumference But it may be said, that the pomts of dif¬ 
ference being matters of conscience, a compromise is impossible 
They oannot, in our humble opimon, be classed with suoh grave 
matters of faith and conscience as render a secession of one 
party from the other indispensable The Bitualists, for instance, 
believe m evangelical Christianity, and will not separate them- 
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selves from their brethren because they do not take precisely the 
samo view of the importance of rubrics and formularies, and of the 
doctrines of the Beal Presence and Baptismal Begeneration with 
themselves And the Evangelicals may be sure that they would 
sooner agree with those who look upon baptism as a holy sacra¬ 
ment to be spoken of with becoming reverence, than with those 
who represent it as only “ a few drops of watei poured on the 
coooanut of a littlo baby ” We therefore maintain a compromise 
is possible, and Mr Gladstone’s advice is both practicable and 
sound 

Our object m alluding to the two mutually antagonistic and 
at the samo time mutually balancing forces m operation m the 
Anglican Church is to show the important part party-spint 
plays even m an ocolesiastical establishment There are many 
good people who shudder at the idea of such a thing as party- 
spirit getting into the recossos of a sanctuary They are willing 
to admit that as one of the moving principles m politics it is 
not a bad thing The sphere of secularism is its sphere, and there 
it may be allowed to rango at largo But heie, within the sacred 
edifico of the church of God, not only should its prevalence be 
depreoated, but its intrusion even should be most violently and 
most unequivocally opposed The fact, however, is, that it mvan- 
ably does good where it is allowod to exercise its wholesome in¬ 
fluence If it is allowod to run wild or to reign unmolested, it 
produces the wildest results—but where its undue development is 
checked by a system of forces balancing each other, it is a blessing 
rather than a curse But blessing or curse, it is ubiquitous as 
well m the 'church of God as without it There is not an eooli- 
siastical establishment within the precincts of which its gnsly 
figure is not to be found We have shown that party fight is tho 
order of the day m the Anglican Church It is not at all diffi* 
cult to show that it is also the order of the day in every 
other Church Let us take for example the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church m Amerioa, a Ckuich whose influence in Trans- 
Atlantio regions is unbounded, and which is represented m India 
by a number of flourishing missions m the North-West and in 
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Oudh Ono of the peculiar doctrines of this Ohuich is what is 
ordinarily called tho doctrine of Christian Perfect'on This is 
one of those subtle doctrines which cannot ho held withm the 
bounds of creeds and formulanes, and so untold vanoties of views 
have been promulgated m its name All these views, however’ 
may be classed under two heads or grouped into two schools 
of thought, i iz that of the Bellitcs and that of the Anti-Bel- 
lites The Bellites maintain that something like absolute sin¬ 
less perfection is attainable m this hie , and there are m their 
opmion pious men whoso li\03 aio free from sm, disfigured 
though they may be by many a weakness or imperfection The 
Anti-Bollitos bring down this Perfection to a much louver 
platform, and maintain that it is compatible, not merely with 
“ mvoluntary sms,” but even with voluntary sms involved m 
those “ minute volitions” of a smful nature of which every body 
is cognizant Thus explained, it is a rational doctrine, and no 
eensiblo man either m or out of the Methodist Communion will 
refuse to subscribe to it But m tho sense attached to it by the 
Bellitos, it becomes the peculiar treasuie of the holy convocations 
of zealots and fanatics Those two parties in the Methodist 
Church are not without some use, masmuoh as they have, by 
their constant and ceaseless waifaro, held tho body ecclesiastic 
m equilibrium Party-spn it reigns in every community of be¬ 
lievers, and whore it is properly balanced, it is a blessing, rathei 
than a cm so 

We have inflicted upon our readers all this common-place 
disquisition with a view to mduce them quietly to listen to what 
we have got to say regarding tho recont orgamzatiftn of a New 
Party in Missions Had we not preparod our way by moans of 
a preface bristling with platitudes, some of our readers might 
have exclaimed —“ Party-spuit m Missions 1 Oh tell it not m 
Gath—publish it not m the streets of Askolon f” Yes, thore is 
Party-spirit vigorously at work m Mission circles, and there is 
proof of this in abundanoe m Mr Sherrmg’s recently published 
history of Indian Missions Party-spinfc has reigned, but hap¬ 
pily not unbalanced in Missions, and so it has geneially speaking 
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exercised a wholesome influence ovei the giand woik associated 
With them The debate foi instance between the Educationists 
and anti-educationists among Missionanes is of too recent a date 
to be forgotten The educationists, under the lead of the now ven¬ 
erable Doctor Duff, called a giand pnnciple into operation Bazar 
preaching had been conducted with commendable porseveronce, 
and ceitamly not without piomismg icsults Thero weie however 
large and very respcctablo cl isses of the community which Bazar 
pieaching could not rcich 01 influence Wtie they to be left with¬ 
out the pale of Gospel ministrations, or was something to be done 
to bnng the truths of Christianity down into the mansions of the 
gieat 01 the substantial dwellings of the middle classes t This 
was tlio import mt question th it h ul to be solved , and Dr Duff 
solved it by opening a giand educational institution under the 
sacred banner of his mission Ills wisdom and foresight 
have been demonstrated m a sci les of results the brilliancy of 
which even his enemies are willing to admit But the education¬ 
ists meie apt to go further than Di Dull would lead them Not 
content with pi aismg their systom, they began to dipreciate the 
systoms of operation in vague among Missionaries of the old 
school They derided Bazar pieaching, looked with suspicion at 
chapols erected m public thoiouglifaies foi tho benefit of the pas¬ 
sers by, and represented Missionary tours as upon tho whole ob¬ 
jectionable under existing circumstances The anti-education party 
checked tho oxtiavaganco of those men But they also w cut to 
the otliei extremo They would have nothing whatei ei to do 
with education They would not even call tho Missionaries en¬ 
gaged in imparting high education m Mission Colleges by their 
pioper names They called thorn m contempt moo Teachers, 
and were not slow to take advantage of every opportunity of 
bringing their policy and work into disieputo But tho parties in 
question ha\ e very nearly balanced each other, and their ceaseless 
struggle haB on tho whole done good Tho same thing may be 
said of the parties and sub-parties which have bandied their shib¬ 
boleths backwards and forwards within Mission circles 

Now let us come to our text The nucleus of a New Party 
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in Mission circles is noticeable m some places It is our desire 
after inflicting a preface of unconscionable length to state what the 
mam principles of this paity are, to show whorem they err, and 
to point oat what appears to us the very best way of balancing 
its extravagancies But before wo address ourselves to this three¬ 
fold treatment of our subject, we would for a moment duect at¬ 
tention to the great man who is the contie of attiaction in tins 
case, and to his watchwoid That man is the Rev William 
Taylor of California, a name which has become a household word 
m many a Christian home m the countiy, and which is embalmed 
in a many a bosom amid Toolings of veneration bordering on 
superstitious homage Mr Tiylor is very well known to our lead- 
eis—indeed, not to know him argues one’s-solf unknown Dunng 
the short period of his stay m India, he succeeded in g ih anizmg 
many classes of its Christian popul ition into life, surrounded the 
country with a belt of flourishing Methodist cbm dies, and made 
several meetings conducted on an extensive scale, meetings of 
which wo had only heard, accomplished facts m the ecelesiaitical 
history of the nation He is at present absent m America, but 
his most ardent desire is to come back to India and live and woik 
amongst ns till fiom Ins labors in the world be passes to Ins le- 
waid in heaven Tho samo excellencies of mmd and character 
which made Dr Duff the head of a party make Mr Taylor tho 
head of a Tarty Dr Duff was most naturally regarded as the 
leader of tho Educational Party in Mission oircles, because ho 
was, from his shouldors upwards, tnlh > than his conteraporar es in 
Mission service In massivonoss of learning he was certainly infe¬ 
rior to a few of them, nay to a few of his own colleagues, while m 
depth of piety and serenity of disposition he was surpassed by many 
of them But in versatility of mtolleot, in fervour of zoal, and 
in force of character, he was taller than all of them Heuce ho 
seemed as one bom to rule, bom to lead a party What wonder 
that he should be the recognized head of a party attracted 
around him as well by the original character of his genius as 
by the characteristic fervour of his eloquence Mr Taylor is 
also a man formed m the very same mould from which gieat 
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characters, leaders of paific 5 *, have always corao out Ho is 
from head to foot a self-made man, and oveiy inch of him hears 
marks of t ho energy and enthusiasm with which hehastiamed 
himself lie is in many lespects an ot ujntal His style hears 
marks of originality, his oratoiy beais marks of ongmality, 
and even his pnvato conversation hears marks of originality 
Without the refinement of education, he writes books which at¬ 
tract crowds of readers by means of a nervous and entertaining 
style, and a somewhat grotesquo combination of solemn truths and 
amusing stories, and which moieovor command a sale which the 
most polished woiks of the ago fill to secuio Without the giaccs of 
oiatory, ho speaks, vnd multitudes hang upon his lips breathless, 
foi Ins stylo of speaking, like lus stylo of writing, is at onco 
enteit unmg and mstiuctivo , while to the filleu sinner the 
wretch brought down to the lowest depths of degiadition, ho is an 
angel of morey, lnasmuoh as m the spirit of Ins Master he takes 
lnm by the hand, draws lnm to lus own bosom, laises him in the 
scale of socixl respect ihility, as well as minislors to him the con¬ 
solations of the Gospel Wc cannot withhold our admiration 
from such a man without betiaymg a degree of moral obliquity 
even below what is toleiated m the sphere of soculai journalism 
Fioin some notices in some American papers if appears, as wo 
he vo already said, that he has made up Ins mind to make India 
the home of his old age and his grave , and India must not show 
any hackwaidness m honoring a man who, for the sako of hor 
teeming millions groping in darkness, is willing to give up the 
comforts to which after long years of faithful service in the vino- 
yaid of the *Lord he is entitled 

The two groat men we ha\ e named differ from each other, 
m one prominent respect, and resemble each other m another 
Di Duff is the outgrowth, so to speak, of Scotch Presbyterian- 
lgm, and is tlio type of order and propriety As a Mimstor ho 
would never go an inch boyond the broad line of demarcation 
marked out by time-hallowed traditions of his Church, as a 
worshipper ho would allow himself to bo bound, band to foot, 
by its prescribed forms, and as a man he would never utter a 
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syllable which does not befit the position which God has given 
him in the Church lie is the living impel sonation of a tho¬ 
roughly crystallized type of ecclesiastic il oigamsation, the out¬ 
growth of what may be called a concentration of rules more or less 
immutable and principles more or less ascetic Mr Taylor, how¬ 
ever, is a man of an entirely different stamp He is the outgrowth 
of Amoncan Methodism, and laughs at oidci and propriety Mi 
Moody preached as often agaist stiff form ihty in Scotland as 
he preached against beer-drmkiiig m England Mr Tailor, is a 
man of the Moody stamp, and he docs not let a single opportunity 
pass of running his hostility to crystallized forms of worship and 
established ecclesi i^tical institutions The formularies of the es¬ 
tablished Chinches of England and Scotland are his stock themes 
of pleasantry and sarcasm, and even somo of the old, effoto lulcs 
of his own Church do not rcecne a bettei tieatment at his hands 
His mode of procedure e\on m the Church of God would stnko all 
not entirely dead to all sense of propnety as smgulaily eccentric 
In his prayers he would go on expounding a doctrine of his 
Church , m the midst of his sermon ho would pause and sing a 
beautifully appiopnate hymn, and while exhorting his heaiers to 
repentance and faith m the most earnest manner concoivable, he 
would ne^er hesitate to haic leoouiso to pleasantries and wit¬ 
ticisms which would hardly be tolerated in very respectable draw¬ 
ing rooms Mr Taylor in his preaching piesents a phenomenon 
whioh is no whero witness! d but in America The genius of 
Methodism received m that continent what may be oalled a 
strange *um, and raisod fiom tho uneducated classes of society a 
host of preachers who distinguished themselves both by their 
ready as well as by their deep piety Their number has stea¬ 
dily diminished m proportion as education has spread m America, 
but many of them did so much good m their day and generation 
that their countrymen will not easily allow their names to slip out 
of their memories Mr Taylor is one of the greatest preachers of 
this olass, and he will, we have not the slightest doubt, leave be¬ 
hind him a name even greater than many dear names enbalmed 
in the history of American Methodism We must say that we can 
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not entirely approve of his eccentricities, hut we are sure that the 
uncommon brilliancy of his career of philanthropy leaves these 
completely m the shade 

Mr Taylor is the antipodes of Dr Duff as regards the point 
we have dwelt upon But m one respects they rosemblo each other 
with tho greatest exactitude They aro both bold reformers, and 
laugh at obstacles to which ordinary minds would succumb Dr 
Duff, pulling on with wind and tide, is not in his element But 
when bravely and impetuously fighting his way through long 
ranks of determined opponents on whom he now and then casts 
what may bo called a side glanco of pity, he is peculiarly Duff 
like Who has forgotten tho determined and bitter opposition 
through which tho great Doctor has cut Ins way to that fame on 
tho pinnacle of which he now quietly sponds the evening of his 
eventful life ? Mi Taylor is his match m this respect Opposi¬ 
tion, instead of disheartening him, tends to stiengthen his mighty 
spirit, and obstacles befoie which inferior men quail tend only 
to brighten Ins generally cheerful countenance with a smile 
of compassion or pity The amount of opposition he has braved 
unmoved even m India may recal to our minds those stormy days 
when Dr Duff was calling forward almost single-handed a glo¬ 
rious warfare in favoi of Missionary education m spite of the 
combined antagonism of all classes of cutics m the country The 
secular press has mado Mi Taylor the butt of its ridicule, and 
even the religious press as a whole has had voiy little to say m 
his favor Tho ritualists have represented him as “a sheep-stealer,” 
and formalists have looked upon him as a chailatan, while sar¬ 
casm and Reproach havo been aimod at him from all points of 
the compass But inspite of this universal denunciation ho has 
succeeded in producing a great chango m Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay, has earned the banner of Methodism far and wide in 
the country, and has populanzod revival meetings among classes 
of Chnstians who had always regarded them with marked dis¬ 
trust The progress of men like Duff and Taylor can no more 
be arrested by the obstaoles which ordinary mortals throw in 
thoir way than the stately march of an elephant can be cheoked 
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Tby a number of worms heaped up m its path 

Dr Duff’s watchwoid was Education The question ho had 
to deoide was this—wore tho higher classes of society in India, 
which could not ho mfiuoncod by Bazar preaching, to bo instruct¬ 
ed in Gospel truths thiough the medium of that higher educa¬ 
tion towards which thoy were being piovidentially drawn p He 
answered the question iu tho affirmalivo, and initiated a scheme 
of missionary operation which, in consoquonco of tho brilliant 
success by which it has been crownod, has m his lifetime bcoomo 
so popular that there is scaicely a Mission m all India without 
some vestiges of its ubiquity and power Mr Taylor’s watch¬ 
word is lie mat Tho question ho has had to solve is this—are 
the existing Churches of the country to continue dead for all 
Missionaiy purposos ? or aie they to bo vitalized by means of 
rovival meetings, and so made subseivient to tho great cause of 
Missions ? Ho has answorod tins question m the afhimativo, and 
put into vigorous operation a sclic mo likely when fully carried out 
topiesent to our non-boliovmg eountiymen an argument, which of 
all aigumonts is the most convincing, tho argument m his own 
words of “ a holy Church ” Dead Chuichos, oleotufied into life by 
simple gospel preaching, made patterns of ardent love and sera¬ 
phic fervour, shining as lights m a daik land, and bringing multi¬ 
tudes of non-bclievmg Hindus and Mahomodans undci the bone- 
ficient sway of tho tiuth as it is m Jesus moio by tho lustre of 
a blight example of piety and dovotion than by what may be 
called tho outgoings of an active philanthropy—such is the con¬ 
summation ho is dotormmod to bung about No wonder that he 
has the sj mpathy and hearty good \\ ill of all God’s people in tho 
countiy 

The importance of the work which Mr Taj lor commenced 
four years ago, and has been vigorously carrying forward through 
the instrumentality of an Agency specially adapted to it cannot be 
over-rated Tho Churches of the land have properly speaking 
been a diag on the Missionary enterpiize, rather than an incen¬ 
tive to its progress They have most effectively impeded the 
progress of Christianity in the country by ovmcmg a spirit of 
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seculanty m diroot antagonism to its heavenly spmt, nay they 
have, by an exhibition of vice such as is anathematized oven in 
heathen countries, brought our holy religion into disrepute, and 
thrown msuperablo obstacles m the work of conversion earned on 
by missions and missionancs But they need not be left in this 
degradod condition It is possible to infuse a now life into these 
dry bones, and to change them so that they may, instead of being 
sonous obstacles m tlio way of Christianity, communicate a 
mighty impetus to its progress through the country Their re-or- 
ganization or renovation therefore becomes a work of paramount 
necessity oven m a Misssionaiy point of view But who is 
to bring about the reform thoy poremptonly demand ? The 
worthy pastois who have hitherto guidod their destinies have 
left them m the low state m which they are found Some of 
them have raised their altars, beautified their walls and improvod 
then furniture, but they havo not botherod thoir heads much about 
then spmtual condition To leave those establishments m the hands 
of such oversoers is tantamount to leaving them in the condition 
of spiritual deadness out of which they are to be shaken or elec¬ 
trified Mi Taylor has raised up an agency,—men of power ready 
to disentangle gospel truth fiom the cobwobs of polemical theo¬ 
logy and the moshes of gorgeous ritualism, and present it in all 
its pristine simplicity and purity and otherwise ommently fitted 
to carry on this work of needed reform And lio will certainly 
succeed m communicating a gieat impetus to the pecuhar work of 
eo\ eision with which Missions and Missionaries are associated 
He will Bucceed m converting many of these Chuichos fiom stum¬ 
bling-stocks ^in the way of Christian truth into potent incentives 
to its progress He will succeed in making ecclesiastical establish¬ 
ments, which aro at present so many drags on, into powerful and 
valuable auxiliaries to, missions The Churches of the oountry 
need a general leiuat, and Mr Taylor has through the instru¬ 
mentality of his numeious agents unfurled the banner of revival 
m almost every important place m India 

Nor is the service whioh Mr Taylor’s Churches are fitted to 
lender to tho great causo of Missions merely negaUte They will 
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doubtless remove many of the obstaoles to tlie spread of Christian 
truth displayed in the scandalous lives of professing Chnstians, 
or m tlio indifference, seoulanty and faithlessness of a collec¬ 
tion of Chinches which are more or less bereft of Christian vita¬ 
lity and Christian energy But Mr Taylor expects them to do 
a great deal more lie wishes under God’s help to make them 
not merely Holy Churches, but Missionsy Churchos,—Churches, 
notmeroly without spot or wrinkle, but defei mined m the spirit of 
the Churches raised in primitive apostolic times, to carry on aggres¬ 
sive evangelistio woik beyond its prer incts His design is to 
make thorn carry the light of the Gospol far and wide, as well as to 
exhibit it, in what may bo called, thoir corporate life Christians 
trained in his school cannot but be earnest workers He teaches 
them never to waste a minute m indulging m vam regrets, in 
morbid mtrospoction, m languid desires and passive affections , 
he teaches thorn not to wait till they have leached an aitificially 
proscribed degroe of piety beforo commoneing active business , 
m the vineyard of Loid IIis motto is—Whereto thou hast 
attained, show the blessing God has given thee by extending it 
to thy neighbours He never scruples to send forth persons 
newly converted to proclaim m all tho warmth and enthu¬ 
siasm of thoir first lovo the truth which has made them free His 
preachers sometimes set forth the imoompleteness of Lis system, 
show a great deal of zeal without a corresponding amount of dis¬ 
cretion, and oven at times disgiaeo thoir oolois by a defection 
and a downfall rarely noticed m the case of proachers sont out 
by theological semmanos But the mischief they do is overbal¬ 
anced by tho good which results from their labors, incoherent and 
ill-cemented though theso doubtless are Lord Macaulay will 
bear us out when we say that the success of some of the greatest 
religious movements, with which modern history familiarizes us, 
has depended more on the sort of impetuous and somewhat lll- 
regulated onthusiasm utilizod by Mr Taylor than on any other 
thing 

How Mr Taylor expects to evangelize the country it is 
desirable to point out in a few words His reform is a thorough, 
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regular branch-and-root refoim He begins his work of re¬ 
novation with the had Ho wishes to raise up or rather to 
attract fiom Europe tnd America a Foreign Missionary Agoncy, 
ready to set foith an example of faith and self-sacnfiee ten times 
more heroic than wliat has beon presented to orn non-believmg 
countrymen by the existing body of Indian Missionaries Our 
foreign Missionaries do not m his opinion come up to that ideal 
of self-abnegation which was realized by the first Missionaries 
of the Oioss, thoso bold preachers who amid appalling difficulties 
and almost moiediblo acts ot self-denial laid tho foundation of 
the Christian Ohm eh both among Jows and (lentiles on and 
immediately after the day of Pontocost These gcntlemon live 
apait from tho people of whom they aio to pieach, and amid 
comfoits and luxuries at which tho fust proachei of the Cross 
would have shudderod Tin ir bclf-dennl is x lahoe not absolute, 
and the natives, who do not take whit miy bo cilled a comparativo 
view of their position, f til go notice and appreciate it Tho Hindus 
and Mussulmans no st aieely expected to he moved by an act of 
self-demil which lies concealed behind spicious bungalows, well- 
stocked tables and neat convoy inees These aio not oursonti- 
ments, hut the sentiments of the great man whose missionary 
policy wo aie trying to set foith Mi T lylor wishes to raise up 
a class of Missionaries, ready to show their mode ot life a 
degree of self-sacrifice more effective and more over-powering 
than what is being displiyed by tho Missionaries generally 
His schemo may ho chimerical and impracticable Wo believe 
that it is , all things considered, chimerical and impracticable , 
but we cannot but admire the sincerity ot tho man, inas_ 
much as he does not demand any act of self-sacrifice which he is 
not willing himself to practise 

We have always thought that tho spirit in which somo Mis- 
sipnaries have publicly denounced the supposod soculanty and 
cupidity of the native Ministry bespeaks, not merely an error of 
the head, but also of the heart, not merely an obliquity of vision 
but an obliquity of disposition Does it require much penetration 
to discover that a paid European Ministry necessarily begets, can 
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not but beget, a paid native Ministry ? "We do not assort tli it a 
paid European Ministry oi a p ud n itivo Mmibtiy is a curse ,—but 
we do maintain that the one necessarily begets the other And 
whate\or tiaces of secuhmty and aval ice aro noticcablo in the 
native Mimstiy aiobut a fni-snnih of simdir tiaoes of secularity 
aud avanco m the Euiopean Ministry Wt do not, foi a moment) 
admit that native pieacher 3 aic as a mlo guided by nothing lof¬ 
tier than a sordid, meiecnaiy spmt, 01 that they aro moio anxi¬ 
ous about thoir temporal all ins than thou Tcachu-., as a body, 
are That they aie very far holuud their Teachers, gcneially 
speaking, m depth of piefy and intensity of Missionary veal, wo 
are piopaied to admit Tlio foico ol ehaiactei the To rollers dis¬ 
play has been matui ed through untold generations by contuues of 
Christian influence , and tlio country must pass tlnougb similarly 
long periods of loligious tinning eic it can bung foiwaid ins¬ 
tances of piety and zeal such as may vie with the buglitest 
brought forward by the Missiouaiy bodj But while wo admit 
that nativo preacheis aie behind then instructors ri piety and 
zeal, wo are sure that thoie is one thing m which both tlio Teacher 
and tho pupil are on a pai In simple devotion to the secular 
pnnoiplos of the ago, principles which can not bo set aside oxcept 
at a cost which flesh and blood is too weak to face unmovi d, tho 
Missiouaues and then Nitive assistants are oil a pai Nativo 
Proaehers do not by any moans pay more attention to the comforts 
of life or the demands of civilisation than European Missionanes 
find it necessary to do So th it tho accusation of cupidity and 
secularity frstoned upon them by critics, who judge others with¬ 
out judgmg themselves, falls to the ground All this can be 
proved by a simple reference to a known fiot Simeyeais ago 
when Mi Boutledgc of the Fncnd of notonety displayed his 
ignorance and spite m an offhand, but virulent attack on Native 
Bleachers, an Amonoan Missionary wrote that English Chn^- 
tians should not allow Native Christians to enjoy “ a monopoly of 
self-saonfioo ” That worthy Missionary, the Bov J M Thoburn 
I) D has since thrown up his salary, and carried into practice 
the principle of heroic self-sacrifice which ho then and for a long 
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timo afterwards represented through the columns of the Lucl now 
Wi/iirs 1 ! as (ho one thing noodod, both m the caso of European 
and Native Mission anes to communicate a mighty impetus to the 
cause of Missions Others hav e followed his oxamplo, and now 
instances of heioic faith and striking self-saciiflcc, brightor than 
the bughtest brought foiward by the Missionaiy body, aio be¬ 
coming common in the Mission field demaicated l>y Mi Taylor 
Now, liavo Nativo Christians allowed gentlemen of the Taylonte 
School to enjoy “a monopoly of self-sanifice No Several 
Native gentlemen of respectable attainments and respectable posi¬ 
tion m society have joined those new Missions, and aio being sup¬ 
posed m the same pumitivo method amid the precaiiousness of 
which thoir European piototjpos aio displaying the stiength of 
then faith and prmciplo Dr Thoburn and Ins colleagues havo 
not meiely pi ear bed sdf-saciificc, but embodying the principle 
they advocate in then lives set a bright on ample calculated to tell 
on the Native Church And the result is, that blight example has 
not been wasted on its mcmheis And while one-eyed cutics who 
givo the cold shoulder to native preacheis, reserving foi themselves 
hot legs of mutton and fragrant cups of te i, have then sentiments 
treated with the contempt they merit, these gcutlemen aio leaving 
a blight markon the Native Church, and inducing some of its 
most gifted members to walk in then footsteps, and do all the 
good which intelligence backed by heroic self-sacnfico can enable 
them to do f 

Nor aro Mr Tayloi’s brightest hopes of success basod or con¬ 
centrated on the tiamed and appointed Missionaiy Agency lie 
expects to raise or summon together He expects to raiso m his 
Churches a vast body of unpaid lay agents, who will cariy on in 
every nook and corner of the country a species of guenlh warfare, 
wlnl lus tiamed veteians aio engiged m pushing foiwaid his 
lpgular campaign work In a revival meotmg recently held in 
Lucknow, Dr Thoburn, the presiding Mmistei, said that if his 
lieareis, who had come from various parts of the country attract¬ 
ed by his great name, were to wait till they were bathed in a 
shower of divme blessing and if being full of the Holy Ghost 
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and power they returnod to thoir respective stations, they would 
shod around them a salutary influence such as would m a short 
time revolutionize the countiy The apostles quietly w uted in Jo 
rusalem till the memorable day of Pentecost, and being filled with 
the Holy Ghost and power they marched foiwaid in then eareei 
of victoiy, and within a vciy short time thoy set the woild 
upside down Wesley, Whitefield and tlnn < oadjutors wait¬ 
ed till thoy wero armod with power fiom on high, and when 
thus armed they marched forwaid and within a it w jenis thoy 
revolutionized England, Setoland, Ireland and the Oolomos 
And ccitamly if Mr Taj lor succeed m bringing his flourishing 
Churches under tho mighty influence of a wide-sproad, nation¬ 
al revival, and m sending abroad from their eentros of life and 
earnestness, a body of lay agents full like Stephen of old of 
the Holy Ghost and power, it is impossible to cstimato the 
good in which tho rapid working of such a machinery is sure to 
result The policy of sending out trained soldiers to carry on 
tho work of Missionary propagandism among Hindus and Musul- 
mans is as old as the oldost of the Missions with which that work 
is identified But very little of the policy of sending out a host 
of lay agents, unconnected with schools of theology, hut trained 
m that of revivals, was heard of before Mr Tayloi’s arrival in 
the country * 

Nor should the direct influence of Mr Taylor’s revival meet¬ 
ings over the educated portion of the non-believing population of 
the country be overlooked These meetings will tell on surround¬ 
ing heathenism through tho mstiument of the regular and secu¬ 
lar agoney thoy are to conjure up But they aio tv do a world 
of good to educated natives directly by showing them the pon a 
of Christianity On the sigu-boaid of each of tlioso gatherings 
the well-known words of Cowper—“ Battered and broken fortunes 
mended heie” may he prmted The scene enacted withm is 
wonderful The wretched man, who has mined himself by im¬ 
moderate indulgence in drinking gets in, reeling and staggering 
m oonsequonce of the shock his nerves have leeeived, and comes 
out a sober man determined to lead a new life m the strength of 
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tho Lord Tho whoiomongoi and the gambler, who aro being 
dragged down into perdition by inveterate habits which langh at 
their power of resistance, receive muaculous influence such as 
makes them masters over vices by which they have been subduod 
and enthralled And oven tho scoffer goes to scoff, and re¬ 
mains to pray The well-known description ot tho miraculous 
influence exeiciscd by the propelling ot Goldsmith's Village Pastor 
is ovidontly based upon the wonderful changes effected m his day 
by tho revivalists who shook England to its eontre under tho 
banner of John Wosloy In those gatherings Christianity is not 
only pre ichod as a theory, but showed up as a power, and tho 
native gentlemen who may bo persuaded to attend them oannot 
but be powei fully influenced for good both by what they hear and 
by what they soc The diroct influence of Mr Taylor’s meetings 
should not thoreioro bo despised 

We have occupiod so much of our available spaeo with a 
description ot the vanod foaturos ot Mr Taylor’s policy that we 
havo scaicoly any left for a fair reference to tho extravaganoios 
into which his sclitmo is already developing A man of a san¬ 
guine temperament liko Mr Taylor is sure to slide down into an 
extreme, and no one who knows him will be surprised when in¬ 
formed that ho expects too much from his revivals, and falls more¬ 
over into tho mistako of underrating what is being done by men 
destitute of his matchless faith in these demonstrations of reli¬ 
gious earnestness IIis view of the requnomonts of Missionary 
self-sacrifice has a dash of fanaticism about them, and he is some¬ 
what wilfully blind to the fact that intelligent and able Mission¬ 
aries cannofras a rule be attracted mto the country by salary ar¬ 
rangements less mvitmg than those which are in vogue in Mission 
cnoles Heroic self-saorifice, such as he demands will always 
bo the exception, not the rule, and to make Mission work de¬ 
pendent on a sacrifice which implies tho virtual abandonment of 
all tho secular advantages of education and refinement is to con¬ 
nect it with what is sure to prove a very precarious source of 
support He overrates, moroover, the importance of the untrained 
and guenlla agency he expects to be able to send out of his meet- 
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mgs towards the foui points of the compass lie forgets the ob¬ 
vious fact that Chuiches without a spot or a wi inkle, such as he 
expects to present bofore the admiring gaze ot our countiymen 
are dreams which will not be thoroughly realized before the mil¬ 
lennium Ho is, like all enthusiastic spirits, blind to the detects and 
imperfections which will mar the beauty and cheok the practical 
development of his grand scheme But his worst fault is, that he 
unwisely depreciates the current modes ot operation resorted 
to in Mission Circles He laughs at Mission Schools, denounces 
Mission compounds, and speaks contemptuously of almost 
every project utilized by men who understand mission work 
a hunched times better than he does The imprudent things 
he has in porliaps unguardod moments said, and the many 
foolish things his foolish admirers have said, havo occasioned a 
breach between his work and that of the Missionaries, a bieacli 
which will heal when a strong conservative party nses up to 
oheck the extiavagancies of his party Some of the sentiments 
we havo indicated m the abovo paragraph may be the sentiments 
of thoso of his admirers who out-Tayloi Mr Taylor, rather 
than his own But there is one which is peculiaily his, and with 
a cursory rcfeience to it we would conclude our somewhat lengthy 
notice of his policy and work Mr Taylor’s decided opmion is, 
that he has not sinned for about thirty or thirty-three years 
Such a declaration on his part would not sound strange if his 
views of sm were made manifest That the defects and imper¬ 
fections of the mind and the heart which even the most pious 
Btand convicted before Gk>d are m Ins opmon not of a useful 
character, and that while ho is most willing to hold himself 
guilty of these he is unwilling to admit that he has been guilty 
of any thmg more senous—those are facts not generally known 
Still making all allowance for the peculiarity of his views of sm, 
wo oannot hut strongly condemn such language, inasmuch as 
it is eminently fitted to mislead people who do not know him 
Suoh language moreover sets forth views of sm very different from 
those held by mankind m general We do not palliate Mr 
Taylor’s faults, or convert his eooentnoities mto virtues, but we 
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maintain that, m spito of the tmge of fanaticism which both his 
sentiments and actions display, he is a Great Man, and is destined 
to pei form m India a Great Work 


COMPLIMENTS PAID TO GOVERNMENT 
EDUCATION 

By A Hindustani 

The woll-wnttcn, though by no means valuable, paper on 
Education m India, commented upon m these pages sometime 
since, gave use to an interesting discussion in the columns of the 
Pionctr Tho stale objections advanced by the wntor “ A Native” 
called forth an able vindication of current systems of education 
from the pen of a gentleman who called himself “Another Native ” 
“A Native” appeared once moie to defend himself as well as ho 
could from tho attack his temerity had pio'vokod, but ho was 
completely silenced by a masterly rejoinder from Ins opponont 
And now the good Editoi has como forwaid with a long aitiele m 
behalf of his p otego But ho seems to have been victimized by 
tho sort of fatality which influenced Balaam, the son of Boor, 
when, instead of securing a uch present by cuising tho people of 
God, ho kindled the rage of his royal employer by actually bles¬ 
sing thorn Tho Pioneo has come forward determined, m support 
of the only*native gentleman who had come to help him out of 
the mire into which his violent attacks on the educational authori¬ 
ties of the North West had plunged him, to pour forth a stream 
of ternblo curses on the hated system of education patiomzod by 
the State But Balaam-like he is mflucncod by an uncontrollable 
and relentless fate so far that he actually blesses tho institutions 
he has come forward to curse Instead of depreciating and in¬ 
juring the system of education m vogue, he has actually paid it 
the highest compliment that could possibly have been paid by its 
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most enthusiastic supporters And we may say of him what Load 
Macaulay says of pool Boswell Boswell, m tho opinion of the 
brilliant essayist, was the Prince of Biographers, not m spite of his 
folly, but simply because he was a fool, and took positive delight 
m divulging what a sensible man would havo concealed The 
Pioneer blesses English education not m spite, but on account of 
his animosity to the country wherein ho commands luxuries dom¬ 
ed oven to a prmoo out of India llis spito towards tho educa¬ 
tional authorities of tho Noith West, against whom ho has boon 
levelling his tirades for years, is doubtless of the most nroconoil- 
nble stamp, but Ins spite towaids the Natives of the countiy is tho 
master passion of his soul, and swallows up all its subordinate 
affections and feelings And this qjl-absorbing fooling of bitter¬ 
ness has led him to foigot for tho tnno being his animosity to 
tho educational authorities, and to pay to their cunont systems of 
operation tho highest compliment that could havo been paid oven 
by its wannest supporters Like all sensible people wo abstain 
from the always disagreoable task of imputing motives to public 
writers, but whon their animosity is written m chai actors which 
he that runs may read, its exposure becomos a duty of pai amount 
necessity, though exceedingly unpleasant m its natuio An Editoi 
who has been perpetually snailmg at n itive progress, lunumg 
down our countiymen with a consistency and perbevoiance only 
equalled by his unconcealod and boundless malice, doseives to bo 
exposed as an enemy of the country 

Tho Ptoneu is not the only writer m India who, while be- 
spatteung Natives with foul abuse, weeps aloud that the language 
directed against him by the injured Native Pross lsmitemporato 
and haish Wo have of late hoard many gentlemen of principles 
higher than those lecogm/ed by the Pioneei complaining bitter¬ 
ly of the harsh criticism then own inveotives have elioilod Nor 
havo we fai to go m quest of what may satisfactorily explain this 
strange phenomenon There is a pnnoiple in our naturo which 
leads us to prrzo that whioh want want This principle is illustrated 
nowhere better than m Lord Byron’s magnificent poetry The 
vutuos in wlnoh Byron was shamefully wanting are the virtues 
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leprescntod as worthy of all admiration and praise m Ins poems 

Tho charactor which claimed his admiration and fired his pootio 
genius was tho very antipodes of that which ho himsolf could 

boast of Livmg in all tho plenitude of a self-mdulgcnee which 
nothing could restrain, tho excellency ho prnsed most vehemently 
and most loudly was self-iestramt A gormand and a toper, his 
aesthetic admiration was strangely enough conccntiatod on 
thorough monastic abstinence m matteis of food and dimk A 
weak-imndt d voluptuary, vigor of ramd md strength of charactei 
weie the idols he worshipped with the most onthusiastio devotion 
It is hardly fair to say that Loid Byron has only leproducod 
hunsclf m his poems Ills characters are by no moans exact 
facsimiles of himself In serno lcspocts they are In wounded 
pude, hinised vanity and that biood of moihid feelings which 
make np as well as illustrate a perfectly cynical spirit, he has re- 
pioducod his hitter self m his characters But in strength of 
mind and decision of charactei, they aie tho antipodes of himself 
While he wis a libertmo living amid the most glaring excesses of 
self-on] oyment, they aio vegetarians and teetotallers, faithful to 
tho objects of their lo\o, and ready to subdue by stiongth of char¬ 
ade 1 th.it advcisity to which he himsolf would ha\e entirely suc¬ 
cumbed Tho poet praised most loudly those cxcclloncies of lifo 
and character in which ho was most glaringly wanting The 
good Editors lefened to, on the same pi maple, praise modera¬ 
tion and tempoiance in discussion simply because they are glar¬ 
ingly deficient m those virtues They praiso mobt loudly what 
they lack most thoroughly It is peihaps true that they do not 
always oi erStcp tho hounds of temper ite and becoming language 
When, for instance, they faco opponents of eoloi and complexion 
resembling their ow n, they do not often resort to forms of expression 
exceedingly offensivo and vulgar m then naturo But when they 
have to oonfiont nativo critics they lose all self-conti ol, and con¬ 
ceal their littleness behind volley after volley of epithets and 
f vpressions not much ahovo thoso listened to in Billingsgate 
And when nativo journalists by way of retaliation pay thorn m 
their own com, they are accused of tho folly of losortmg to lan- 
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guago mtemporate and harsh Who will thunder m the hearing 
of these worthies the timo-hallowcd precept—Phy sician, heal 
thj sell ? 

The Vmim of course ropeats and supports all tho hackneyed 
and threadbaio objections against Government education hi ought 
forward by his naliv o pt otoge llo howcvei does not see so clear¬ 
ly as otheis that all these objections aie m leality compliments to 
education The Government system of education is antagonistic 
to the time-liallowed traditions of tho country Now, it is plain 
that this sybtem would be a stupid tiling if it wcic m peifect b ir- 
mony with political traditions fitted to leod and pamper absolu¬ 
tism, and religious traditions fitted to suppoit bigotry and supra s- 
tition Its oppositiou to these traditions is, therefoic, an excelh no}, 
not a defect, and a remaik setting forth this opposition is a com¬ 
pliment to it, lather than a dispaiagement Tho Government sys¬ 
tem of education is unpopular among Mussulmans Now, this 
sy stom would he a stupid tiling, if it could demean itself so fu as 
to wm popularity among Hei Majesty’s Mahammadau subjects 
by fUttoimg their ancestral pride and senseless oigotiy , and 
hence its unpopularity among them is a token of excollenco, an 1 
the accusation listened upon it is a compliment Tho Govern¬ 
ment system of education is unpopular among Indun noblemen 
Now, this system would ho a stupid thing it it could hnl for popu¬ 
larity among them by pampeung their pude and voluptuousness, 
their liereditaiy giea-tness almost mvanably allied to intellectual 
littleness and moral turpitudo, and consequently its unpopulirity 
among them is also a compliment The Government system of 
education raises men of “a low position” m socioty to suhoidmate 
posts in the public seiuco That it raisos men of a low position, 
when those of a higher position scrupulously keep aloof fiom it, 
to the highest posts available to them, is a compliment Tho Gov¬ 
ernment system of education raises a class of “ unpleasant men” 
who fail to occupy a position of honor and influent e among their 
own country mon, and who are made tho butt of udiculo by par¬ 
ticular members of the luling class Now, this also is a compli¬ 
ment to the system rather than a dispaiagement The system 
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would bo a stupid, worthless thing if it could raise up young men 
likely to be lionized by people determined to choose darkness 
rather than light on the ono hand, and by those on the other who 
are doing their best to storeotype the barbarism of the country, 
m oidei that they may hare the satisfaction of soourmg to them¬ 
selves obsequiousness and llattory of which they have been the 
unworthy recipients So that all the accusations brought against 
Government oducation by “A Native’’ are compliments to it But 
theso are but mmoi compliments compaied to what the Pioneer , 
in pursuance of the courso indicated by his pi otcgc> has paid it 
To this the highost compliment ever paid by any writer to Go¬ 
vernment oducation, lot us for a moment direct the attention of 
the reader 

The Pionce > thinks that the Government system of education 
is neutralized by that “ low typo of mind ” which distinguishes 
the nativos of the country from members of tho ruling class 
This system of education is in short too high for the native mind, 
so far above tho a\ erage intellect of the country that it is “ wast¬ 
ed” upon us as a nation Had it been made operative m a coun- 
y like England distinguished by a typo of mind as much above 
that seen m tho country as anthropomorphous apes are above 
tadpoles, it would certamly have displayed results worthy of its 
exalted nature, but imparted as it is to men not much superior to 
the brute that penshoth, its excellency is neutralized, and results 
of a ludicrous character are strewn around its path The argu¬ 
ments the Editor brings forward to support this strange asseition 
aro woithy of notice The Indian Colleges have not sent out any 
“ original Mathematician or Physicist ” Now, as we said m our 
paper on education published two months since, this may justly 
be predicated of most of the Colleges of Great Britain and Ireland, 
not to say the whole world, and hence the legitimate conclusion 
is, that the low type of intellect, whioh is said to have neutralized 
English education amongst us, is not oonfined to the oountry 
Original mathematicians and scientists are rarities, and if a Col¬ 
lege sends out one original thinker in two or three oentunes, its 
glory is justly represented as great, and if one or two oen, 
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tunes more are allowed to do their work in the Indian education¬ 
al establishments a low original mathematicians and philosophois 
will doubtless make their appearance And as to original thinkers 
of the imitation type, they are at least as common among the 
alumni of the Indian Colleges as they aio among the champions 
of the Anglo Indian press 

The second reason brought forward by tho Pionen in 
support of his strango assertion shows, how completely a man 
bhndod by prejudice often stultifies himself Mathematicians 
sent to Cambridge from tho Indian Colleges nevei got an honor 
higher than what an English mathematician of “moie than 
average ability ” can attain to Now, nono but an idiot, or 
a man infatuated and befooled by prejudice or something worse, 
can deny that this would indicate a superior ordei of intel¬ 
lect on the part of the Indian competitors, an order of intellect 
supeuor to tho avorago found in England But the excellency of 
tho Pioneer's logio cannot he set off to advantage unloss we come 
to lus thud and last reason for alleging that tho provalont type of 
intellect in India is so low as to causo tho superioi education 
imparted to us to he “ wasted ” Foanng that some opponont 
may ropiesont tho Brahmo movement as a giand result of the 
Government systom of oduoation, he says that that movement 
shows that tho best pupils of Indian Oolloges have not gone be¬ 
yond “tho thoological and metaphysical stage”—that is, they 
have not yot to come to the positive stage, and therefore not in a 
position to thrust God out of His creation, and to leave its 
affairs m the hands of a number of inexorable and blind laws 
It the merit of evolving creation out of a primordial form by 
molecular action is indicative of a superior intellect—may God 
preservo us from it! But we need not pry into tho argument 
which the Pioncn has brought forward in support of his queoi as¬ 
sertion, though we may by the way assure him that multitudes 
of the young mon brought up in Government schools are fast 
advancing towards the goal pointed out—the goal where belief 
in the existence and superintending providonoe of a God is an 
unfashionable thing Let us, however, admit his position, and 
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wliat is tlio consequence ? Why—the assertion made hy lnm 
is the highest compliment that can he paid to English edu¬ 
cation To say that this system of education is too lngli foi the 
nativ cs of the country is tantamount to saying that it is of a very 
exalted and glorious nature, suited to angelio mtellgcncGS such as 
w o see m human form m Colleges and schools m England The 
sv stem is high and giand, the fault tending to its completo neutra¬ 
lization hung mhoient in the national mind not m it To make 
it a souice of good to us, we have to hung it down to make it low 
and mglonoiis m its natuio Who will evoi question that all this 
i a very great compliment to the scheme of education held up to 
udu ule hy “ A Native” and I hat the Piemen has actually blessed 
instead of cursing it ^ 

That the Government selicme of education is defective wo have 
again and again pointed out m these pages Its gioatost dofoct, 
its most objectionable and lepellent featme is its godlossness It 
is moving the countiy from its old moonngs, and casting it adrift 
on a tempestuous sea without a chart or a rudder But this de- 
foit makes it unpopulai among Missionanes and earnest lohgious 
reformers, not certainly among our countrymen who do not care 
a si iaw for lcligtous education Eiom the loose way m which 
some people talk, one would think that the admitted absence of 
the leligious element from Government schemes of education 
was the solo oauso of their unpopularity among Natives The 
fact hovvov or is, that our countrymen as a rulo do not caro at all 
for religious training The fact that no religious training, pro¬ 
pel ly so called, is over attempted in indigenous schools, is enough 
to piove that, whatever may havo injured Government institutions 
in flic estimation of the countiy, their want of religion has had 
nothing to do with their unpopularity The defect moreover is 
unavoidable Even the Missionaries themselves, though very 
properly ready to denounce the godless character of the scheme 
of education condemned, do not advocate that policy which may 
oblige Gov ernment to preach Christianity to its pupils through 
its staff of toachors But barring a defect which is inevitable, 
and the fact that it, like eveiy human institution, is suscep- 
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tible of great improvement, we ventuie to assert that the Gov¬ 
ernment scheme ol education is the very host that could he 
worked out under the present circumstances of the counliy, 
and that the results it has already displayed aie of an encourag¬ 
ing character While Sn Richard Temple and othoi states¬ 
men are advocating and oarrymg out schemes likely to improve 
the education imparted in Government institutions both in 
quantity and quality, the Ptoneet comes forwaid with conclu¬ 
sions fitted to lower it The education gi\ on is m its opinion 
too high for the natives of the country Let it be lowered, 
let current phases of life be perpetuated, and current institu¬ 
tions stcieotypod, let natives in short be kept down m the 
low position in which the Europeans found them on their first 
arrival m the country, and let European gentlemen, representa¬ 
tives of Butish ascendency m the country, be allowed unrestrain¬ 
ed to kick thorn down whenever they ha\e the audacity to raise 
their heads to speak of their rights,—and all that is needed to 
mako India a paridise for Editors like the Pioneu will be forth¬ 
coming 


A WORD IN SEASON 


My dear friends f As a countryman of yours, as an admirer 
of the families to which many of you belong, as one nearly related 
to some of you, as a natuial guardian to not a few, I beg to 
offer you some words of advice, at a crisis the like of which Bengal 
has not "witnessed since the battle of Plassey I know, in your 
estimation, advioe, unasked, is worse than unpertmonoe, I am, 
however, piepared for more opprobrious epithets if I can but pro¬ 
mise to myself a patient perusal of these hasty lines This pre¬ 
mised, permit me to dip into the mrdtas i es at once, and ask you, 
point blank, “ what will you do with your holidays p ” All the 
public offices m Bengal are to he closed from the 23 rd December 
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1873 to the 3rd January 1876, both days mclusno “His 
Honor (the Lieutenant-Go\ernor) desires it to he understood that 
it is loft entirely optional to gentlemen to avail themsehos of the 
oppoitunity to come to Calcutta or to male well othei me of the 
holidays as they please ” Nothing can he more handsome than the 
concluding clause I ha\e italicised Woe unto you if you construe 
the latitude of the generous concession to a license for your repro- 
b ito elaboration of the Sunday programme What that piogramme 
is >ou know, I know, and so knows e\ery ho and she doomed to a 
rt sidence close to the scenes of your carousals There is, they say, 
a tuneless bird which soils our house-tops, and fancies that none 
notices tho nuisance You pay a higlici compliment for obtuso- 
ncss to your neighbours by assuming that your admirable zig-zags 
escape unperccived History records but one year of “confusion ” 
Contusion is steieotyped m all your years On all your so-called 
rest occasions you aro tho author of days and nights 
Your days and nights yourself you make, 

When over you snore or fight, 

And, if at dawn few pegs you take, 

With you ’tis downright night f 

The approaching holidays, however, are not m your usual rou¬ 
tine of glorification For the sake of every thing saerod m heaven 
and on earth, do divort the god-send to some moie rational pur¬ 
pose, and, onco m your life, disappoint the Devil 

Horn sod qm mal y pense You can ill afford to take any ap¬ 
preciable part m the rejoicings on the tapis to welcome tho Royal 
Tourist Illuminations, Receptions, Fire-works, Balls, and Suppers 
are expensive demonstrations of loyalty, and sundiy Brahmans of 
oui Committees have made them moro so purposely to exclude tho 
Pariahs The normal deficit in j our financial budget leaves the 
two ends of the balance sheet miles assundei, and the new Tarriff 
percentage on the gallon of your every day consumption renders 
the meeting of those ends still more hopeless Kartell, with whose 
price current alone you are familiar, has risen to 26 8 f Famine 
quotations m grog-supply are hundred-fold moro alarming than 
those in food-grain, especially as the boobies of the Relief-staff 
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will not undoi stand that food may he food, but drink «s dunk 
Under such circumstances, therefore, you cannot possibly spare a 
conn/ lor tawa^has, which, if to be countenanced at all by plnlo- 
sopheis of jour calibre, must, at any rate, bo subordinated to the 
all-important considerations ot potations—of course loi niedicm tl 
purposes T 

Besides, the theimomoter of your lojalty is, cube non ?,never 
atfcvorhoit Your mdopendent spmts icbol agunst homage 
to rulers who obstinately close thoir oyos to tho sclf-c v ldont truth 
that “ Bengal ought to bo for Bengalis ” You condi mn tlie 
wretched policy that imports foieigners to enjoy the lion’s slmo 
of the loaves and fishes at the disposal of tho stitc No¬ 
thing you mgo can satisfactorily explain an anomaly that up¬ 
holds the sjstem of nepotism so palpablo except tho alleged 
“ ciime of coloi ” You indignantly ropudiato tho nurseiy talcs of 
“Saxon onoi gy,” and cannot, for tho life of you, undent ind why the 
rublic Service shoidd lemam, m this f ig end of the nineteenth 
contiuy, a “ family preserve” amongst an alien race It is rank 
nonsonse, you maintain, to parade tho so-called efficiency of 
“Heaven-horns,” whose nativity your Town-IIall orators have ovei 
and ovor again authontativoly fixod at tho very antipodes ot 
the celestial regions Tho nohility are but panders to worthless 
puppets, who, like dronos m flourishing beo-hives, < at up tho 
honey gathered by the middle classos An intelligent middling 
class can well dispense with the pageantry that shrouds stinking 
anachronisms amid this rapid march of intellect You have lead 
of what has beon achieved by a combined effort of such a middle 
class, and you aie in no hurry to lose sight of the glonous 
example “ What man has done, man can do ” 

I admit that sui h a deplorable stato of chrome discontent is 
sufficient to cow down tho stoutest heart Allow mo, thoieforo, to 
propose a remedy It is a panacea for tho euro of all maladies o j 
the liko description Iproposo that you devote tlieso twelve holi¬ 
days to a solemn survey of jour god-less caieoi Nay, stait not 
Facts are stubborn things I appeal to yourselves Lay your hands 
on jour conscience, if the reckless course has left anj veshgo 
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of that invaluable endowment m the breast, and candidly 
confess how many mmutcs, yea how many seconds, say of tho 
1 ist decade, h ive boen gi\cn to youi Cieator Literature and 
Law, Pliysics and Metaphysics, swallow up youi time, and the 
few debris now and then left aio consecrated to liquor and lioon- 
tiousnoss Dedicito tho leisure graciously vouchsafed to the 
reformation of your souls Teaoh your obduiate hearts to rely on 
the justice of dmno dispensations, and all your grievances, real 
or lmagmaiy, will th iw and melt liko snow undu an April sun 
You aro too shrewd to be sceptics You aie too sensual to dia¬ 
bolic tho testimony of your senses Tell mo, my dear friends 1 
which paiticulir senso of youis has proved tho draitor, has 
filled m tho dischaige of its most legitimate function, has 
failed in placing before you all the attributes of the one living 
God in vivid colors In slavish imitation of some depravod “ Hard 
Thmkcis” of the west, you discard tho phenomenon as a delusion r 
licligion i^ nothing moio than Prejudice r Granted, it is nothing 
moic than Piojudice , surely you ought not to cast asido a um- 
veisal prejudice, as old as tho creation of the woild, without bes¬ 
towing some serious thoughts on the subject You will perpetiato 
a gieat political blundoi, if you allow tbe futuie Emperor of youi 
country to lcavo tho banks of tho Ilooghly with the impiession 
that Young Bt ng u is a god-less animal How awful must bo 
tbe consequence if you wantonly foifeit tbe mercy of that Em- 
peior of Emperors by your headstrong resolution to leave tho 
legacy of Pavclieu Ahilism to unborn generations r “Awake, 
anso, oi be for ever fallen 
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